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inter’s Gone— 


PRING is here and 
Summer’s just 
ae around the corner. Scout Axes 


——_ 


Time to check up the con- 
tents of the ‘‘old duffel’’ bag. 
First thing you know, the troop 
will be starting on that big hike 
—most likely an over night— 
and you’ll be a sad scout when 
you find your equipment isn’t 
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fit for hiking and camping. Made. of heavy 








gauge seamless aluminum, it is practically 9 M4 “Cc * > 
indestructible. Outfit consists of fry pan with Don’t wait. Get hold of an No. ox. ger lec crap roms tage sr 
patent folding handle, into which a stick may ag S Cc ] could never do Ne Prager ae ea 
ST a CE Official Boy Scout Catalogue sa there and every were about the camp ad 
also serves as plate or soup bowl. Fork and 7 always handy on a hike. *'Collins make"’—- 
spoon too. Cus feature is, ‘al the parts nestle and select the things you want ee it of Banda ogee from the 
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uniform ery  useful—a scout correctly 
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IS YOUR UNIFORM GETTING TOO TIGHT FOR YOU? 
Boy Scouts especially have a habit of outgrowing their last year’ s togs during the winter. 
Make sure everything is just fine—appearance of the troop in public, coming soon. 
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Heroes Of Vorday, 
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chinmeeiesennieeeneaiae: | 

Silver Medal for Heroism | / . t 

DIVE of twelve feet held no ter- 4 
rors for Robert Humphreys 
when another life was at stake. 
Rushing to the bridge which span- 
ned King’s River, Humphreys saw a 
boy struggling with the current. 
Without a moment’s hesitation the 
scout dove into the river and secur- 
ing the drowning boy by the shoul- 
ders brought him to the surface. 

With the assistance of a man on the ,f) 

bridge the two boys managed oft) 

to reach the shore and in 

were revived el NaI | 
maT 
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Scout Robert Humphreys 
1225 Linden Avenue 
Fresno, Cal. 
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c ONEST, Stuffy, would you cut your right arm 
off for me?” 
It was Pepper Lawton talking and there was 
a twinkle in his eyes. ‘The chum addressed took 
another bite of a puffy white doughnut and looked off into 
space as though considering before making answer. 

“Well, now—if it came right down to it I might cut part of 
it off,” he replied. 

“Part of it!’’ laughed Pepper. 

“You're not much of a musketeer,”’ taunted Brick Mitchell, 
sliding down from the light lunch counter, ‘You wouldn’t 
even part with half a doughnut for either of us . . . let alone 
your arm!” 

“Ts th-that s-so!” protested Stuffy Owen, so violently that 
half the doughnut jumped out of his mouth and fell to 
the floor. Stuffy looked at it a moment, disappointed; 
then his face brightened and he pointed at the fallen half 
vindictively. 

“There—that proves it 

“Go on! Just as if you did it on purpose!” joshed Pepper 
and Brick together. 

Stuffy turned upon his chums, with a wounded expression. 

“Huh! That’s all the thanks I get when I do give up some- 
thing for you guys. Gee, I wish I had that half a doughnut 
back!” 

Two pairs of hands, applied firmly to Stuffy’s collar and 
the seat of his pants, helped him leave Mike’s Light Lunch 
Counter and arrive suddenly in the sunlight of a warm Spring 
day. Stuffy, sitting in the grassy plot between the sidewalk 
and the curb, glowered up at his ejectors. 

“T'll get you fellows for this if I have to grow a beard 

Brick extended a hand to assist Stuffy to his feet. 

“Get up and get a little of that baseball air in your system!” 
he commanded. ‘A few more days like this and we'll be 
able to start practice.” 

Stuffy pulled himself to his feet painfully. 

“And to think that I tossed away a perfectly good piece of 
doughnut on...” 

“Oh, for the love of blue catfish!” broke in Pepper, grabbing 
Stuffy by the arm, “Can’t you get your one-track mind off 
eats five seconds? The baseball season’s almost here, man. 
Wake up! Come to! Explode! Show a little life!” 

Stuffy raised his arms above his head. 

“I wish you birds wouldn’t annoy me,” he said, in an 
irritated tone. ‘There’s plenty of time to get excited when the 
season arrives. As for me, well—if I never saw a baseball 
again it would be soon enough.” 

Stuffy might have been annihilated right then and 
there had not Pepper and Brick observed Hoops Miller 
approaching. Hoops was a senior in Milford High this 
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Pepper 
Brick 


' By Harold M. Sherman 


year and veteran pitcher on the baseball team for the past 
two seasons. 

“Hello! How’s the Big Three?” asked Miller, pleasantly. 
“* All raring to try out for the team, I suppose?” 

“You bet!” spoke up Brick, then, quickly. ‘That is—all 
but Stuffy here—he’s pulling the same old line . . . does it 
every year . . . says he doesn’t care if he never sees a base- 
ball again.” 

Miller laughed, reaching a hand inside his pocket. 

‘Maybe this'll call his bluff.” 

The veteran pitcher drew out a brand new baseball, its 
white surface shining in the sunlight. Three wild-eyed youths 
jumped for it, but Stuffy got there first. 

“Wow! Here you go, Pepper—a double play!” 

Stuffy whipped the ball to Pepper, who made a short toss 
to Brick, while Miller stood by, smiling. 

“Side out!” he called, imitating an umpire. Then, to 
Pepper and Brick, “I guess your friend’s not so bad off as 
he’d like to make out.” 

“‘Completely recovered!’’ announced Stuffy, with his first 
show of real spirit. “Boy! isn’t Spring wonderful? With its 
busting buds and. its April showers and its ball diamonds and 
ee 
“Now he’s getting poetic!” sniffed Pepper. “He just can’t 
be natural.” 

‘Perhaps I’d better take the ball away from him,”’ suggested 
Miller; “I’ve got to be getting along any way.” 

Stuffy returned the ball reluctantly to its owner. 

‘‘What chance do you think we three have got of making 
the team?” he asked. 

Hoops slipped the ball out of sight and stood regarding the 
trio for a moment. 

“Tf you fellows weren’t all Freshmen I’d say you stood an 
excellent chance,” he said, finally. ‘Last year’s team is 
pretty well shot.” His voice lowered and he spoke with a tense 
“T sure hope we can beat Reedland this year! 


eagerness. 
It’ll be my last crack at them. I’ve pitched against them 
twice and lost out each time ... Last year I thought we 


had ’em whipped. You remember—it was four to three, our 
favor, until the ninth. Then our infield blew up and two 
errors and a scratch hit sent in two runs. Good-bye game— 
five to four!” : 

“And the infield’s where we shine!” put in Pepper, his 
enthusiasm getting the better of him. 

“That remains to be seen,” said Hoops. “That’s one 
thing you fellows want to guard against—over confidence. 
It’s usually the way with those that haven’t been tested under 
fire.” 

“Under fire?” broke out Stuffy, with a sense of righteous 
indignation. “Why we've played together since the sixth 


Watkins colored; then his jaw tight- 
ened and he turned away from the 
others without making a reply 
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grade and didn’t our Eighth Grade team take the county 
championship last season? What would you call that but 
under fire?” 

“Tt isn’t a match to what you'll run into in high school 
competition,” warned Hoops. “Of course, your playing 
together in the past is going to help, but don’t let it get to your 
heads. And when I slip you the information that Coach 
Dolan is tickled pink you fellows are eligible to play this 
season—hold onto your hatbands. You’ve entered ‘high 
school with a grade-school reputation ... and naturally 
folks are looking to you to come through still bigger now 
because you’ve got more chance to show your stuff.” 


OOPS hesitated, conscious that his three listeners were 

hanging upon every word. The veteran pitcher was the 

idol of the school. He was admired and respected by all because 

of his extreme modesty and his wonderful knack of treating 

everyone as though they were his closest friends. . He leaned 
forward and addressed the three Freshmen earnestly. 

‘Now, fellows, you don’t have to take this, but I’m speaking 
from experience. When I first got into high school I was sure 
that I was a great pitcher. I told everybody how good I was 
and I let Coach Dolan know that I thought Milford High 
was indeed fortunate to have me enrolled. Well,—the first 
year out I never even made the team! I was so good that I 
was rotten. Get the idea? Nobody could teach me anything. 
I knew all there was to know about pitching. When a fellow 
that I was certain I could pitch rings around got on the team 
I was furious. I thought the coach was playing favorites. 
Well, that fellow graduated and I made the team in my 
Sophomore year but still I didn’t realize anything was wrong 
with me. It took the big game with Reedland to drive it home. 
I tried to strike out their best hitter in a pinch... on 
straight, fast balls. I was confident he couldn’t hit my speed 
when I actually let loose. Well, he did. A two-bagger and 
the game was over. 

“Coach Dolan hadn’t said a thing to me till then. I guess 
he knew it wouldn’t have done much good. ‘We beat Reed- 
land last year without a real pitcher,’ he said to me, ‘but the 
fellow who pitched knew he didn’t amount to much and he 
took especial pains to make the little that he did amount to 
count for something.’ Well, that’s all the Coach ever had to 
say to me. 

“Last year I lost again . . . but I don’t think it was entirely 
my fault. We had some other fellows on the team who felt the 
same way I had the year before. Perhaps you fellows won’t 
need to take any of this to heart, but I’m passing it on for 
what it’s worth. I want to see you make good. Milford 
needs you . . . and I'd like to end my high school days with 
a win over Reedland. ... S’long!” 








Without giving a chance for any reply or comment, 
Hoops Miller swung upon his and off, his 
going making what he had said all the more impressive. The 
three chums gazed after the retreating figure of Milford’s 
. and then looked soberly at one another. 

” piped Stuffy, kicking 


heel strode 


baseball idol . . 
“Wasn't that a sweet little lecture? 
a toe against the curb thoughtfully. 
“It sure was,” assented Brick. ‘And Hoops is right. 
We were getting too chesty . . . it was mighty white of him 
to... to put us wise. 


“VYes—he didn’t have to do it. He’s just well—he’s 
just a Milford fellow,” said Pepper. 
“And that’s what we’ve got to start out being . Mil- 


ford fellows,” resolved 
Stuffy. “I now. 
We've been too much for 
ourselves. From here on 
it’s each for all and all for 
Milford High! What say?” 

For answer, three right 
hands met in a clasp of 
agreement. 

“‘T wonder if all Freshies 
are as fresh as we are?” 
asked Pepper, almost hope- 
lessly. 

“There you go—bragging 
about us again!” sniffed 
Stuffy. ‘“‘Won’t you ever 
learn?” 


. ———— 


see it 


ORTY-ONE candidates 

for Milford High’s 
baseball team put in ap- 
pearance at Brinkley field 
the opening night of prac- 
tice. It excelled by seven 
eager aspirants any number 
reporting in previous years 
and Coach Dolan’ was 
elated. Milford was one of 
the smaller high schools of 
the State but had always 
Leen one of the athletic 
leaders. Milford made up 
for what it lacked in size by 
a rousing spirit. Big city 
teams, invading Milford to 
participate in what they 
regarded as good practice 
games, had rudely 
shocked on more than one 
occasion through encoun- 
tering a spirited opposition 

° opposition that did not 
. oppo- 


been 


recognize defeat 
sition that thrived on up- 
setting . Opposi- 
tion born of the necessity 
for inspired play to claim 
the outside chance of vic- 
tory. Because ofthis fight- 
ing spirit in the face of 
what had been regarded as 
overwhelming odds, Milford 
had come to be looked upon 
as the athletic enigma of 
high circles. Rival teams abandoned the 
policy of considering Milford’s past record as a means of 
determining relative strength. Sport writers had a_ habit 
of saying, “‘ Milford always has a chance.’”’ And Coach 
Dolan was looked upon as the wizard of high school coaches. 
Tempting offers from larger schools had failed to shake his 
loyalty for Milford and had only served to increase Milford’s 
love for him. Coach Dolan was along in years now, but if 
ever too old to continue as athletic instructor the town of 
Milford would elect him mayor or something just to keep 
him in the community. 

This season the coach had his work cut out for him. Of 
last year’s team only four men remained. There was Ted 
Rath, centerfielder; Don Watkins, second baseman; Morris 
litzgerald, third baseman, and, of course, Hoops Miller, 
pitcher. Around this veteran material, as a nucleus, Coach 
Dolan must virtually construct a new nine. 

But the task was made lighter by the presence of promising 
candidates. In fact, there was speculation among Milford 
High students as to whether all of the four veterans would be 
able to hold their places on the team. This speculation cen- 
tered largely upon Don Watkins, pivot man of last year’s 
infield. He had played a corking game around second base, 
but the old combination at shortstop and first had been broken 
up through graduation. 

And now Don must compete against a ready-made combina- 
tion of Freshmen—Owen and Lawton and Mitchell—better 
known as Stuffy, Pepper and Brick. These three fellows had 
done everything together since folks could recall their being old 
enough to toddle. Their long association had given them a 
sort of peculiar perfection, a collective rather than an in- 


dope. . 


school usual 


’ 


dividual perfection. ‘What can’t those three fellows do?’ 
or ‘“‘What won't they be up to next?”’ were common expres- 
sions elicited by their activities. Stuffy, apparently the 
slowest of the three, was capable of a surprising speed . . . 
lightning-like moves when the situation demanded. His 
lazy manner was extremely deceptive but characteristic of 
him in everything that he did. Pepper, working with Stuffy, 
was the smallest of the three—fast on his feet and with the 
ability to whip a ball accurately both overhand and under- 
hand. He and Stuffy guarded second base and shortstop 
territory with machine-like effectiveness because they had 
grown to understand the finest points about each other’s 
playing. And Brick—tall, angular Brick—at first! Big 








The ball crossed in front of the base-runner and struck the diamond with a sharp bound. Pepper lurched forward 


to meet it—too eagerly—a fumble! 


hands that reached out into the nowhere and grabbed wild 
throws; an arm that shot the ball on a line across the diamond; 
the surest catcher of the three. 

Here was a combination that folks had been itching to see 
get into high school! It was seldom that three fellows had 
come up from the grades such close comrades; so capable of 
fitting in as a unit with every kind of robust activity. 


HEN, after the first week’s practice, Coach Dolan 

selected the first trial nine, Milford fans nodded their 
heads wisely. The Freshmen trio were on the infield in their 
respective positions with the veteran Fitzgerald at third. 
Hard luck for Watkins. Perhaps the coach would develop 
him for some other position . . . the outfield . . . or carry 
him as an infield substitute. Began to look like Milford was 
due for a great season. Lots of spirit in the workouts; the 
forty-one candidates sticking to a man even though quite a 
few knew there was no hope for them making the team; 
everyone giving all they had for the sake of Milford High. 
Optimism was increased by reports that Hoops Miller had 
never shown such pitching form. He was in great early- 
season shape and all that remained was to put a reasonably 
good team behind him. He would do the rest. 

Brinkley field, scene of all outdoor athletic contests in 
Milford, was situated at the edge of town, a mile and a quarter 
from the school. It was part of Coach Dolan’s training for the 
players to require that they dress in the high school locker 
room and jog all the way to the grounds. When practice 
sessions were over, every fellow must jog back. This ruling 
had been in effect many years so that the town was used to 
the spectacle of straggling figures loping along the road, either 
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singly—in pairs—or in little running groups. Motorists in 
passing by, had ceased offering the boys rides to and from 
Brinkley field, knowing full well that such an invitation would 
be loyally refused. Woe unto him who should travel by any 
other means than his legs and at any less speed than a trotting 
gait! 

It was a week before the first game of the season with 
Bloomsburg that Stuffy, Pepper and Brick found themselves 
jogging toward Brinkley field alongside Don Watkins. The 
veteran second baseman had caught up to them with a 
lengthened stride as if he had desired to place himself 
in their company. But on joining the three he had re- 
mained strangely silent save to answer whatever was directed 
at him. The Freshmen 
shot wondering glances at 
their infield rival. What 
could he want with them? 

‘Looks like you fellows 
are all going to make the 
team,” the veteran blurted 
out, finally. 

“Th-that so?” 
Stuffy guardedly. 


panted 


EPPER and Brick offered 

nocomment. If Watkins 
was seeking to find out 
how they felt about their 
chances, he would get little 
satisfaction. The air 
seemed suddenly charged. 
The veteran, so far as any 
of the three knew, was only 
competing against Pepper, 
but ali three stood as one 
against this competition. 
Pepper must win out over 
Watkins for the second 
position; Jjhe WAS 
winning out... and 
Stuffy and Brick had been 
helping him to win out! 
Sizing up the opposition 
for their respective infield 
places, Stuffy and Brick 
had early seen that the big 
fight would be up to Pepper. 


base 


Accordingly—in workouts 
—Stufiy and Brick had 
exerted every effort to 


bring out Pepper’s playing 
qualities by giving him 
gilt-edged support; by play- 
ing to him and for him. 
Each for all and all 
ae ¢ 

“You’ve got a mighty 
neat little infield combi- 
nation,’ Watkins congratu- 


lated. ‘“‘And I—well, if 

there’s any way I could 

DHovecges suber, be of any help to you... 
* my past experience... I 


= 


thought perhaps .. . 

The proposition was em- 
barrassing to the veteran— 
and embarrassing to the 


Freshmen. It was that old loyal, self-sacrificing Milford 
spirit cropping out again... or was it...? <A vague 


uncertainty as to just what it was kept the three chums from 
opening up—and made it hard for Watkins to finish what he 
had been bent upon proposing. For some reason this veteran 
player was striving to put himself within their good graces, 
was making crafty advances, seeking to invade their inner 
circle as it were. A slow resentment began to burn. 

““Why—the lineup—no one knows,” stammered Pepper, a 
bit self-consciously. ‘‘It’s too early to figure on who’s going to 
be . . . to be picked for the team.” 

Watkins grinned broadly at Pepper’s obvious attempt to be 
disconcerting . . . and to save his feelings. 

“T think some positions have been pretty generally de- 
cided,”’ he replied, pointedly. ‘‘ And I don’t want you to think 
that I have any hard feelings about your beating me out, 
because I haven’t. I know what it means to play on an 
infield that works together . . . and you each understand 
each other’s style of play. That’s why you stand a chance of 
developing a great combination—like the one I played on 
et weer... . tat...” 

“Yes, Hoops was telling us all about it,” broke in Stuffy, 
impatient to change the subject. 

“Oh, he was?” returned Watkins, quietly. 

They were nearing Brinkley field and the Freshmen breathed 
easier. Looked like the veteran second-sacker was getting 
ready to lecture them. They could take lectures from Miller 
because -he was team captain and also he was Miller. 
But Watkins. Why, if they remembered correctly, he was 
the one that lost last year’s big game with Reedland . . . the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Scouting for 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: 


] WAS born in the State 
of South Dakota in the 
year of 1868 at that time 
there was no while people 
near us. Our land was 
full of buffalo, elk, deer 
and all wild game. I was 
sat on a horse back when 
not (wo years old, when we 
were moving camp. 


ROM our ear- 

liest days we 

are taught to 
imitate our 

fathers in everything 
as some day we are to 
be men ourselves, our 
imitate 
So when 


sisters are to 
our mothers. 
our father would go out 
hunting us boys would 
get our bows and ar- 
rows and go out into 
the woods to shoot birds. When our elders would 

go on a scouting party, us boys would get up our 
scouting party, we play at this just as hard and ear- 

nestly as you boys play foot balls, base ball or basket 

balls to-day. So you can see as we really did this 

all the time we became expert in hunting the tract 

of the deer or the buffalo, or we could follow a bird in its flight. 

I have lectured on my stories before many children but 
have never really had the opportunity to bring them before 
the public before. But I hope some day to be able to present 
a real Indian moving picture that people will see the truth 
instead of somebodies imaginations as all pictures on the silver 
screen are at present. 

The story of the scout that I am about to write will be a 
true story as I have lived the real life myself. There are many 
educated Indians who write Indian stories but they are a 
money making skeeme as these men have been taken away 
from the reservations very young and kept out among white 
people, then when they return home they get ideas from 
the old men who remain at home. With Indian stories 
and white ideas you can readily see how they are largely 
magnified. 

I wish to potray the scout as he really was, to the boys of 
this generation and all generations here after. I write this 
story in my own way in some places may be hard to under- 
stand, but I hope you boys will know what I mean. 

In about the year of 1876 the Siouxs were camped near the 
big white river about 40 miles East of the Black hills. They 
were about 20,000 in numbers. 

I remember very well, although I was only eight years old, 
when my father came home from a counsel he told my mother 
to get ready as the whole tribe are going to move towards the 
northern part of Nebraska where they believed the most the 
buffaloes to be found, so early the following morning the Tipi 
(This where I’ll have a chance to correct this word (Tepee) 
this is the way the white people spell (Tipee) the right spelling 
would be Tipi. Well, so the tipi were all down in a few 
minutes and first thing the whole camp was moving toward 
South from where they were camped nothing in the world 
please us boys better than when we got 
on our little ponies and have our bows and 
arrows in our left hand. Remember boys 
when I said bows and arrows in our 
LEFT hand. Some day I will write to 
you again, telling you why we use our 
left hand. So we were contented and 
happy (Oh, boy! that was a life, we were 
chasing anything in sight, the state of 
South Dakota was mostly plain cover 
with pure wild blue grass and flowers not 
so much of cacties or rocks that is why 
we don’t mind to go on bare foot. 

Well, three times we camped before we 
reached the point where there were 
plenty of buffaloes. At Sun down every- 
body gather around a big camp fire the 





fire was made of bufialo’s chips. The 
chips burn like coal. 
T WAS a very still night. The smoke 


of the fire went right straight up into 
the sky. I watched that all the older men 
got together in one part of this gathering 
and talked about some thing in a quite 
way findly two of them got up and looked 
all over the crowd and picked out one 
young man who was not very big nor tall 
but he was a reliable man in every respect 





By Chief Standing Bear 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


the man who ‘knows every foot of the country and all the 
water holes, he is brave, a man that is able to travel during the 
night, a man that can stand all kinds of weather, a man who 
uses his eagle eyes wonderfully. A man that is able to protect 
himself if he runs into enemies. 

After they picked him out, he goes to his tipi and get what 
he wants to carry all I saw was his quiver full of arrows and 
his bow was very strong. The bow was made of ash wood, ash 
wood is the best we could find in South Dakota. It was sum- 
mer time therefore he wore nothing but bridge-cloth and plain 
moccassins he wore a twisted buck-skin around his neck with 
a medicine bag tied to it. When he came back to this gather- 
ing there are about 15 or 20 men and women start to sing a 
song, and I saw him run around this fire place three times and 
the fourth time he ran off into darkness and the fire was put 
out. Then an old man using a cane came around during the 
night passing in front of every tipi warning everybody to be very 
quiet. That is the only time we boys don’t play much. We 
could play but not making so much noise. It seems like even 
dogs they mind the order, and the babies are kept very quite. 

Our children were all very healthy and when the order was 
given to be quiet our mothers done nothing but nurse the 
babies which kept them still. The Indian babies are healthy 
and contented with their own mother. 

Our scout was out all during that dark night and the follow- 
ing morning before the sun was up, the same old man passed 
by every tipi saying (co-o-co-o.) that means get ready. Ina 
little while all the tipi were down once more. 

The minute the old man passed, the fire was built, break- 
fast was cooked. Before the sun came up the whole camp was 
moving in the direction of where the scout had gone. 

Then about ro older men were leaders of this moving camp. 
They walked a head and one of them carried the fire that was 








It takes a good rider to keep from getting trampled as they start a stampede 


Buttalo 


made of Buffalo chips 
He speared a good size 
of the Buffalo chips 
while it is burning and 
he carries it that way. 
Those leaders would 
come up to a hill where 
they could see far dis- 
tance and build this fire 
over again and then 
smoke the pipe of 
peace, and watch for 
the scout coming back, 
while they do that the 
people behind these 
leaders were repacking 
their bundle, some even 
took the saddle off the 
back of the ponies so 
their backs would dry 
in time to saddle them 
up again. They do that 
so the ponies would 
not get sore on their 
backs. While every body was busy doing something 
and expecting the return of the scout even the children 
were watching. You can imagine this Scout must 
be a man that you can depend on, for he knows that 
20,000 of his people are waiting for him. He goes on 
foot and does not carry any provisions or extra blanket 


or comb or pocket knives, or wear extra heavy shoes and 


leggings. He goes for his people sake not for his own com- 
fort. He uses his strength and skill to obtain something for 


his people that is the idea for the scout. While we were wait- 
ing, all at once one man stood up and said (Hi-ye-he) that 
means he is coming back. We were all so happy. The fire 
was built up some more chips being added and all the order 
men gathered half way around the fire all sitting down. Those 
who were in back of these men all standing up, and back of 
this was the women and children, dogs and ponies waiting to 
hear the report of the scout. 


NE of the older men right by the fire had the pipe of 

peace in his hand, pointed toward where the scout was 
coming. And we could see away distant upon a hill where 
he stood for a little while. Then he ran toward the West for 
about half a mile, then back toward the East the same dis- 
tance. Then he ran straight toward where we were waiting. 
We all understand when he ran West and East that he had 
seen many herds of buffalo, but we had to hear all. He came 
right straight to the fire opposite to the side of his people. 
When he sat down, the old man offered him the pipe of peace 
and he stretched out his both arms passing the pipe of peace 
three times and the fourth time he took it and smoked it for a 
little while and passed it back to the man than every body 
said (Ha-ho.) that means thank you. When he smokes the 
pipe of peace that means he is going to tell nothing but the 
truth that is why they thanked him. 

Well, he then begain to tell just where about he saw this 
herd of buffalo about how many of them, and that they were 
not disturbed by any enemies, and he believed there will not 
be any enemies near by or else the buffalos would keep mov- 
ing, than of course that is the news that we were so anxious 
to hear. All the time when the scout re- 
port what he seen. 

But even tho we were so happy at 
hearing such good news there was no 
loud shouting. 

Remember boys our food depended on 
the report of this man, Because if he re- 
ported no buffalo it meant nothing to 
eat for us. In all his pointing in any di- 
rection he used his thumb instead of the 
first finger. Do you boys think you would 
be able to keep still if you were hungry 
and some body came and said eats, or 
would you shout? 

After the scout reported all, everybody 
praised him and then his work was done. 
A food scout is not entitled to wear a 
feather, it is only an enemy scout who 
is given a small feather made by trimming 
a small eagle feather. 

The old man who carries the pipe now 
gives the order tc move on. The buf- 
falos were not far distant that time, 
so the hunters got ready and went a 
little ahead of our.camp. They lead 
their best horses and rode the extra 
ones. They did not ride their best 
horses until the last minute, so the 

(Concluded on page 51) 











~The Battle of King’s Mountain 


BOYS’ LIFE | 


More Adventures of Andy MacPhail, Tuleko the Indian, and the Scalpin’ Scot 


OLD ONE-EYE’S GOLD 


HERE hac never been such a party in 

Watauga; no, nor in Pennsylvania. 

Silent Scot and the Runner on the Wind 

were agreed on that point. In fact they 
went further. They assured each other that there had never 
been such a party anywhere in the world as the monster 
barbecue and horse race which John Sevier was giving on the 
banks of the Nolichucky River on this golden young Septem- 
ber day. 

The best party Andy could remember was one Thanksgiving 

in Bunyan’s Town on the Pennsylvania border when settlers 
and friendly Indians from outlying 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


Illustrated by Sidney Riesenberg 


worse. And perhaps he was afraid that he would meet again 
some of the ghosts he used to see up there in the lonely nights. 
Still, he might have sent some one else. He had spoken of 
that sack of gold only to-day; yes, and last week too, when 
John Sevier and Jimmy Breed and Andy and Tuleko were 
in the blacksmith shop. Sevier had said he didn’t believe that 


there was any sack of gold. And Jimmy Breed had cchoed 


That was how they all yelled at him. He knew 
exactly how to answer them. 

“Oh, ay. I’m learnin’,” said he, very carelessly. 

Then, too, his horse, Brandywine, had won one 
race. So had Tuleko’s vicious little Cherokee pony, 
Ahyuni. Tuleko was bragging about that now. 

‘“‘Ahyuni ver’ smart,” the Runner grunted. ‘Me tell thee 
how Fritz him ride big bay mare. Mare she ver’ fast, ver’ 
strong. Mare she run ahead, leave Ahyuni behin’. She 
think beat Ahyuni. No! Ahyuni jump. Ahyuni stoop 
Ahyuni bite mare in leg. Mare kick, run off road in bush. 
Ahyuni go ahead. Ahyuni win. Ver’ smart.” 

“Oh ay, Ahyuni’s smart all right,” said Andy. 

“Jack say Ahyuni not race no more to- 
day. He say no horse can beat horse 





points had gathered there to make a 
gorgeous feast of wild turkeys and to } 
play games and sing songs and test their 
marksmanship. He had beaten all the ; 
other boys in jumping, wrestling and 
shooting, and a visiting stranger named 
George Washington had praised him and 
given him a coin. 

“Oh yes, that was a grand party, but | 
Nolichucky Jack’s is better,” he told 
Tuleko. 

Nodding solemnly, Tuleko also became 
reminiscent. He said that when he 
was a very little boy his people, the 
Delawares, fought a splendid battle 
with the Shawanoes. They came home 
with plenty of scalps and they made a 
feast and danced and whooped for three 
days and nights and, incidentally, ate up 
more than a month’s supply of food. 
There were over twenty enemy scalps 
hanging from the war pole, he said; and 
the way they fluttered in the wind was a 
beautiful sight. Andy did not care much 
himself. He had a white 
man’s feeling about them. But he 
nodded politely. Tuleko went on to say 
that Jack’s barbecue was better even 
than that feast of victory. However, he 
wished he could see just one scalp 
dangling from the painted war pole down 
there in the meadow round which some of 
the younger frontiersmen were dancing 


: 





for scalps, 


an Indian war dance. 
Whose scalp would ye 
Andy asked, 


“Ye would? 
like to see there, Tuleko?”’ 
with interest. 

‘“Breed’s scalp,” the Runner replied 
and spat on the ground. He never 
mentioned the name of Jimmy Breed, 
the young white man who lived on John 
Sevier’s charity, without spitting to 
show his contempt for him. 

“Well,” said Andy, “if there was any 
lawfu’ way for ye to get it I wouldn’t 
stop ye.” Silent Scot’s estimate of Jimmy “ma 
Breed was about the same as Tuleko’s. 

rhe two scouts were sitting on a fallen tree in the shade of a 
huge sycamore which occasionally dropped a yellow or brown 
leaf down on them. They could see the dashing little Noli- 
chucky River sparkling under the flooding sunshine, and the 
richly scented smoke of the barbecue fires ascending from the 
nearer shore. Fat deer, young bears and turkeys were being 
roasted in pits and from spits. Laughingly, Tuleko pointed 
at a fire off to the right of them. The cook there was poking a 
couple of turkeys about with a heavy stick, so that they might 
brown evenly all over, and darting a kettle in and out under 
them in the effort to catch their gravy. His hat lay on the 
ground and his little ratty queue of hair stuck out like a stag- 
beetle’s horn. He circled the spit slowly on his rheumatic 
limbs, poking his fowls and apparently unaware that his 
scarred and wicked old face wore a wide and curiously child- 
like smile of happiness. It was Admiral Tom Shark, Old 
One-Eye, the ex-pirate, once the bloody terror of the Spanish 
Main and now the village blacksmith of Watauga. Since his 
first sight of him on the night when he had helped Andy cap- 
ture him in his dug-out in the mountains, Tuleko had found 
Old One-Eye irresistibly comic. He laughed whenever Tom 
Shark was mentioned. He laughed whenever he looked at him. 

‘Him funny man,” he said, with a grunt. 

“Oh, ay,” Andy agreed. 

His thoughts reverted to that night in the dugout and he 
wondered why old Shark had never gone back there to get 
the sack of gold buried in the earth floor. To be sure, it 
would be a hard trip for him now that his rheumatism was 


woman! 
you! 





Three boys! 
A mystery! 
A mix-up that will keep you thrilled to the end! 
able to figure out what is going to happen until the author lets you in on the 
secret! Try it and see. 
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THE SWASTIKARS 


By Jefferson Denfield 


Their own private club house! 
Stolen jewels! 


Sevier, as he usually did, and added that no man would 
leave gold behind him. Then Shark had appealed to Andy for 
confirmation of his tale. Well, Andy had admitted, there 
was a bag of heavy yellow pieces but whether it were really 
gold or not he couldn’t say. He didn’t like the way Jimmy 
Breed looked at him then, nor the way he had tried to pump 
him later about the pass that led to the dug-out and through 
the mountains. He wouldn’t put stealing beyond Jimmy Breed 
any day in the week. 


IMMY was all attention to the guests to-day, running hither 

and yon, carrying platters of roasted meat andcorn. But 
even his errand did not make him more tolerable to Andy and 
Tuleko. Perhaps that was because they had already eaten 
all they could for the time being. They would ply vigorous 
jackknives and molars again an hour or so hence; but just now 
they were content to sit lazily on their log in the shade and 
look on at the feasting, the racing and the dancing. They had 
already established their supremacy in the games and races. 
Tuleko, in the mile running race for men, had simply walked 
away from all his competitors. He and Andy had tied in the 
jumping contest. Andy had outshot every other man in the 
long shot contest; and then, just to show them how easy it 
had been for him, he had moved the target twenty yards 
farther off and sent his ball through its center. But of course 
he had not let anybody imagine that he thought he had done 
anything much by that. Oh dear, no. 

“A great shot! A fine shot! Hurrah for Silent Scot!” 


A detective! 
A town constable who will surprise 
And you won't be 


smart like Ahyuni,” Tuleko concluded 
contentedly. 

Andy mused that it would only spoil 
Tuleko’s pleasure to explain to him 
that Ahyuni was considered disqualified 
to race with well-behaved horses! And 
anyway Tuleko could never be made to 
understand why smartness like Ahyuni’s 
was held to be foul in sports. “Fair 
play” was a white man’s ethics. Tuleko 
was an Indian. 

A large man with a square jaw and red 
hair came up to them and paused for a 
chat. He was Duncan MacPhail, Andy’s 
father. The twins, Rob and Roy Mac- 
Phail, hung to each of his hands. 

“T had to fetch Rob Roy awa’ from 
the food for fear they’d eat themselves 
to death,” he said. ‘‘They got at one o’ 
Tom’s turkeys an’ were all for pickin’ it 
clear to the bone. One-Eye’s been tellin’ 
= them grand tales o’ the sea an’ Jolly 

Roger an’ his pirate crew. “Twas won’er- 
ful thrillin’ to hear him tell how he’s 
buried gold in the beach sands o’ the 
West Indian Isles by the light o’ the full 
moon.” He smiled bashfully as he 
admitted that he had enjoyed old Shark’s 
stories as much as the twins. He dropped 
down on the log beside Andy. 





OB ROY lay flat on the grass on 

their backs with their aggressive 
little noses and their stuffed and arching 
tummies lifted towards the sky. 

“Oh, ay,” said Andy, looking them 
over critically, especially where they 
bulged, ‘“‘Rob Roy’s got awfu’ fat since 
mornin’.” 

‘Well, it’s a grand picnic,” his father 
admitted. ‘‘An’a great crowd. There's 
many new faces in Watauga this autumn. 
What with the war over the hills an’ the 
tories an’ the British harassin’ the set- 
tlers there, an’ the game gettin’ scarcer 
an’ hunters gettin’ few pelts to sell, it’s all 
started them comin’ across the mountains to Watauga. An’ 
the land here bein’ so good an’ so cheap an’ no end to it! 
When the Gov’nor o’ North Carolina made me entry-taker for 
this section I never dreamed there’d be so many men come 
in to buy land from me. Ye wouldn’t believe how much 
money is locked up in the land office this verra day. Enough 
to buy rifles an’ powder for every man at the barbecue.” 

Tuleko was not listening because he could not understand. 
His sharp eyes had been roving over the meadows and the 
trail, and they had seen such dust as horses make when ridden 
madly. 

“Look! Look!’ he cried, jumping up and pointing. 

Three horsemen dashed at a racing gallop up to the 
steps of Sevier’s house, where Sevier was standing with a 
crowd about him. There was usually a crowd round Noli- 
chucky Jack. 

“That’s Isaac Shelby!” Andy exclaimed, 
Shelby’s horse. “Ay! an’ that’s McDowell, too! 
yon man be that’s wi’ them?” 

‘We'll go an’ join them,” his father said. ‘‘That’ll be the 
quickest way to find out. There’s big matters in the wind that 
brings Shelby an’ McDowell to Jack’s door so swift.”’ 

Duncan, Andy and Tuleko started briskly down the slope. 
But the twins preferred to lie still on their backs until they had 
digested their dinners. There was no danger that they would 
stray off into the woods and get lost. The Indian-terror 
trained frontier children to stay within sight of the family 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Paavo Nurmi, the Phantom Finn 


INNER, Paavo Nurmi of Finland, Time: 9 
minutes and 8 seconds flat, making a new 
World’s record!”’ 

The announcer’s monotonous singsong voice 
echoed through the great drill hall of the Thirteenth Regiment 
Armory in Brooklyn. Twelve thousand people held their 
breath to listen, then in a mad burst of shouting, hand clapping, 
whistling and stamping, not to mention waving pennants and 
hats flung high in the air, they cheered the blue-jerseyed runner 
who turned from the track and walked across the expanse of 
floor toward the dressing rooms. 


By J. Irving Crump 


minutes and fifty-six seconds. That is his best time for that 
distance to-day, but he tells us with a smile that the first time 
he ever ran 1,500 meters he was clocked at five minutes and 


two seconds. That was years ago when he was in grammar 













Paavo Nurmi, the greatest run- 
ning machine ever trained and 
groomed to withstand the heart 

breaking strain of middle and 
long-distance racing, had_ shat- 
tered another record. It was his 
nineteenth since coming to Amer 
ica. It made no difference to the 
tvelve thousand Americans who 
cheered him that he had smashed 
the record of our own Joie Ray; 
had clipped two fifths of a second 
from the time for the two-mile 
run that even Ray himself 
believed to be unbeatable. They 
cheered him for his athletic 
achievement; for the years of 
hard work, self-denial, grueling 
physical effort and determination 
which he had forced himself to 
endure, that he might become 
the greatest runner of his time. 

And Paavo Nurmi, of Finland, 
deserved the cheers. Few athletes 
have had to work harder or 
longer to attain success. Tom 
Thorp, the great American coach 
and athlete, in speaking of Nur- 
mi’s running ability, said: “His 
case should be an example to the 
boys of the world as to what 
persistent effort and dogged de- 
termination can do for any one 
ambitious to become a runner. 
Nurmi was an awkward boy and 
it was only by years of persistent 
training and building up of his 
muscles and stamina that he has 
become the wonder runner he is 
to-day.” And wonder runner he 
is, for at the time this article is 
written he has broken twenty- 
four American and world records 
for distances varying from 1,500 
meters (a little less than a mile) to two and three-quarter 
miles. And all this despite the fact that he has never tried 
to run on an indoor track before. 

The story of Nurmi’s efforts to become a runner is revealed 
in the figures that go with one of these record performances. 
During one of the first races that he ran in this country he 
broke a long-standing record of four minutes, one and three- 
fifth seconds for 1,500 meters by running the distance in three 








Paavo NuRMI 


On board ship as he 


America 


Fire-building is 

at once the sim- 
plest and most 
important part 
of living in the 
open, and is the cause of 
more comfort and discom- 
fort than anything else, to 
say nothing of the millions 
of dollars of loss to our 
forests each year caused by 
neglected camp-fires. 






1925 





arrived in 




































school and the ambition to become a great runner was only 
just beginning to take root. For fifteen years he had been 
working away at the job of reducing that time. Sometimes 


Tne Greatest RUNNER OF 


Two typical pictures of Nurmi 
leading the field. Upper, at Stock- 
holm; lower, at the Olympics in 
Pershing Stadium 


he clipped a dozen seconds from it, in a single race. Some- 
times he could only shave it down a few fifths of a second 
But he kept constantly and unceasingly at it until now he is 
running the distance sixty-six seconds better than he did the 
first time he tried it. 

And the story of Nurmi’s development as an athlete is the 
story of the athletic development of his country, the little 
Baltic state of Finland. In the days of Bernie Weafers, 
Alf Schrubb and other famous record holders, Finland was 
never heard of as a nation of athletes. It was not until Ville 
Jaervinen, a powerful Finn, won the discus throwing event in 
the Athens Olympic Games in 1906 that the rest of the world 
knew that Finland had athletic aspirations at all, if indeed it 
had. Jaervinen’s victory—he broke a record—was a surprise 
to everyone including his own people. Suddenly their eyes 
were opened to the fact that they had a fine hardy race of men; 
made hardy and strong by their mode of living, and the coarse 
foods they ate. If this great strength could be tapered down 
by modern training methods they might produce a nation of 
wonderful athletes. And so Finland, a tiny state without any 
athletic ability, even as Nurmi was born without any running 
ability, started in doggedly to train for future Olympics. And 
the record of every year shows a step forward even as the 
record of Nurmi shows progress, until now, for two successive 
meets, Finland has run second only to the United States in 
the number of points scored, topping England, France and 
other countries with far more in the way of resources from 
which to build and train good athletes. 

Nurmi tells us that he was not endowed with any running 
ability by nature. His family for 
generations were men who worked 
Tem ALL with their hands and arms and 
brawny shoulders; cabinet - makers 
and carpenters. But Nurmi caught 
the urge that swept over Finland in 
1900 when Jaervinen scored the first 
points that the little state had ever 
won in open athletic competition, and 
in him was born the desire to become 
a great runner. And this was intensi- 
fied when a few years later the great 
Hannes Kolehmainen, a Helsingfors 
linn, startled the world in the Olympic 
games at Stockholm in 1912, sweeping 
all the distance events by winning 
first in the 5,000 and 10,000 meter 
and the cross-country run and single 
handed giving his country three first 
places in the final score of the meet. 
Nurmi decided then and there that he 
would be the future Kolehmanien of 
his people; that at some future 
Olympic Meet he would duplicate this 
great performance. He was just a 
kid then but so steadfast and deter- 
mined was his purpose that he kept 
training for eight years until 1920 
when the Olympic Games were held 
in Antwerp. And the records of that 
great carnival of athletes attest to 
Nurmi’s achievement as do the records of other Olympics, 
for so well did he train himself that he far surpassed the 

(Continued on page 24) 


at Is a Fire—and Why? 


By Royden E. Tull 


S THE years roll by one is continually impressed 

with the truth of Montaigne’s observation that 

“Man, in sooth, is a marvelous, vain, fickle, and 

unstable subject, and on whom it is very hard to 

form any certain and uniform judgment.” Observe, for 

example, the grave and reverend Divine, the gently natured 

woman, the remorseless business man, and the people from 

all walks of life who yearly take to the woods and wildernesses, 

live in tents or primitive cabins, and undergo, in the name of 

sport, discomforts which, in the ordinary course of events, 

would not be tolerated at all. The popularity of fishing, 

hunting and camping has moved me to set down a few of the 
first principles of life in the open. 

The selection of the site for the adventure would seem to. be 
the first consideration, but this wonderful continent, with its 
marvelous roads and railways offers so many vacations of such 
varied quality that one can hardly go wrong if he travels in 
any direction for any distance from a dozen to a thousand 


miles. TEven the edge of your own city may offer an ideal 
spot for a week-end camp. Therefore, what is to be said will 
deal principally with the actual necessities for health and 
comfort while living in conditions radically differing from 
those obtaining under ordinary circumstances. 

Food generally receives more attention than any other 
portion of the equipment, but there are three things which so 
far outrank it that it will be consideredflast. 

At the top of the list, and in a class by themselves, I would 
place matches; then comes fire-building and camp-making, 
camp equipment, clothing, food, and sporting gear. No one 
should ever go into the woods, or away from camp, without a 
waterproof container full of matches, and it should be his 
first care to examine his match-box and put it in a secure place 
about his person. Accidents are always possible, and in fact 
probable, but given fresh water, and a fire even in summer, 
one can live until found, or until some other camp is reached. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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thrill- 
ing ad 
venture 
ever 


most 


stories I have 
read are not as 
thrilling to me as 
some stories I have 
heard about manu- 
facturing. 
The field 
Crusaders 
cient chivalry—some 
fine 





of the 
and an 
mighty stories 
have come 
that; the sea 
given us marvelous 
so have the 


out of 
has 


stories; 
plains of the West 
But when some really 
sood writer of stories 
who knows what he’s 
talking about 
down some day and 


sits 


writes us true stories 
of adventure in the 
field of manufactur 
ing, you and I will 
look at every factory 
building as we would 
at a fine ship or a 
buffalo or a coat of 
armor; and see more 
romance in it than 
in the old-time ro 


mance such things 
suggest. 
Remember, I’m 


not telling any boy 
to go into the manu 
facturing business. 
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I’m not, in these 
articles, suggesting 


any kind of business to any boy. I’m only trying to tell him 
something about business and professions and what he will 
need to enter them. 

Your grandfather, if he is alive, can tell you about the 
first days of manufacturing in this world. For manufacturing 
is a new thing; it came in because of the invention of the steam 
engine. Our first steam train ran in 1832, and not a hundred 
years has gone by since then; so you can see that manufacturing 
isn’t as old as some of the grandfathers and grandmothers who 
tell us to-day stories of old times. 





this life—shoes, clothes, hats, houses, automobiles, almost 
everything we can think of. 

How do men come to be manufacturers, and own and operate 
factories? In the answer to this question lies all the romance 
of manufacturing. 

In the first place, the manufacturer must know people; he 
must know what they want; or what they can be taught to want. 
We had to be taught to want automobiles; the automobile 
manufacturers had to teach us that. We had to be taught to 
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hat Do You Want To Ber 


IV.—A Manufacturer? 


By William G. Shepherd 
Illustrated by John Edwin Jackson 


there is in the life of 
Cyrus Hall McCor- 
mick, the inventor of 
the grain reaper? He 
knew people would 
want a grain reaper 
and would pay a lot 
of money for it, if 
he could only create 
such a back-saving, 
time-saving machine. 
He was born on a 
farm in Virginia over 
100 years ago. He 
grew up with the 
idea of inventing a 
reaper; for this very 
thing had always 
been the great ambi- 
tion of his father, 
and the two worked 
together in a little 
log workshop on the 
farm. The father’s 
first attempt had 
been a failure. In 
1816 he had devised 
a machine pushed 
from behind by two 
horses. All the 
neighbors gathered 
to watch as he 
started round the 
harvest-field with his 
new invention. The 
machine would not 
evencut! And poor 
Mr. McCormick be- 
came the laughing- 
stock of the country- 
side. So he was 
obliged to close his 
workshop in the 
This he did patiently for 
fifteen years. In the early summer of 1831 he had perfected 
a new reaper. This time he did not tell the neighbors, 
but stole down quietly, with only his family as spectators, 
to try out the new machine. This machine cut the grain! It 
did not, however, cradle it, but threw it in a tangled heap on 
the ground. So the inventor was dissatisfied, and decided 

to abandon his long-cherished project. 
It was then that the son, Cyrus, stepped in. He worked 
hard and, toward the end of July of the same year, 


day-time and work at night. 





But nothing ever spread so fast in all business 
history as manufacturing. And nothing has ever 
added so much to the comfort and pleasure of 
humanity. 

That’s a pretty topsy-turvy word, that word 
“manufacture”; the “manu” part comes from the 
Latin word meaning “hand”; the “facture” part 
comes from the Latin word meaning “to make.” 

In the old days before machinery, a manufacturer 
was a man who made something by hand. Now 
that we make almost everything by machinery, 
vervone has been so busy at making things that 
no one has had time, it seems, to find a new word to 
making machinery. Henry 
Ford, for instance, is called a manufacturer. But 
if he made his cars by hand, no one could afford to 
them, except the richest people. The 
men who make watches that sell for a dollar or two 
couldn’t afford to make those watches by hand; 
and yet we call them “makers by hand 

That only shows what funny uses we sometimes 
find for words. How words grow and get twisted 
around, like gnarled, old, storm-beaten oak trees, 


describe things by 
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arts, and public service. 
the three previous issues of Boys’ LIFE. 

In discussing these subjects Mr. Shepherd does not mean to make any one of 
He is merely trying to explain what 
characteristics you must have within you, how you must develop them, and 
what you will accomplish thereby in each of these possible lines of endeavor. 

If you read this series carefully it is highly probable that you will gain a 
clearer idea of what each of them means, and you may learn something about the 
work at which you wish to spend your life. 
Badge Pamphlets on these and other subjects, can be studied with profit. 
give a clear idea of the subjects they discuss, and are very beneficial in that they 
present, in a limited space, an explanation that is sufficient to show the reader 
whether or not the subject appeals to him. 

To succeed at any of these vocations or professions a college education is 


them more attractive than the others. 


sg valuable. 
° If there are any questions you wish to have answered, write to Mr. W. G. 
Shepherd, care of the Managing Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. THE Epirors. 


"THIS article is the fourth of a series of twelve which are being presented in 

order that they may help you in deciding what you want to be. The subjects 
to come are salesmanship, finance and banking, law, medicine, teaching, the 
Engineering, farming, and trading were covered in 


For most of them it is essential. 


Furthermore, the Boy Scout Merit 


had made a reaper which not only cut the grain but 
laid it in orderly piles on a platform which was 
attached to the machine. This was a moment of 
triumph for the McCormick family. 

But it was only the beginning of the fight. It 
took nine years to get together enough funds to 
manufacture the reapers. Finding that farming 
would never give him enough capital to go into the 
business, McCormick persuaded his father and the 
school-teacher to exploit with him a near-by iron-ore 
deposit. Their furnace success for some 
years, then the price of iron fell and they were 
bankrupt. 

But in this same year, 1840, a stranger from the 
North drew up before the workshop door and offered 
$50 for a reaper. This was made by hand; really 
manufactured. This was the beginning. Soon 
two others were sold, and by 1847 the business had 
increased so much that }4-Cormick transferred his 
factory to Chicago. There he became a manu- 
facturer. His troubles were over. Even the total 
destruction of his factory—then turning out 10,000 
harvesters a year—in the great fire of 1871 did not 
permanently affect his business. He took much of 
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in the tempests and changes of time, is one of the 
most interesting studies in the world. 

So we will have to call these men who make things in great 
factories “manufacturers,” because that’s the only word we 
have for them. 

Just as the farmer gives us food, so does the manufacturer 
give us almost all the rest of the material things we need in 


want telephones; there are plenty of countries in the world 
where folks don’t want automobiles or telephones, because they 
have not yet been taught how valuable they are. There’s no 
use of manufacturing anything that people don’t want. 
Where did you ever find more romance in any story than 


the backache out of farming. Other manufacturers 
of farm machinery have taken out even more; even the back- 
aches of horses. 

It takes brains to be a manufacturer, but it requires as 
much brains to be an inventor. 

In 1852, Jearum Atkins, a bedridden cripple, bought a 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


McCormick reaper to amuse himself. It could not bind or 
even pile the grain. He had it put outside his window, and, 
to pass the time, tried to devise a mechanical rake for it. He 
succeeded, and his patent was adopted by the manufacturers 
of reapers. 

Now there remained only the binder to invent, a piece of 
machinery that ties grain into a bundle. The story of how 
McCormick found a mechanical binder shows how important 
inventors may be to manufacturers. A poor young man 
named Charles Withington in 1874 invented a very ingenious 
device for binding grain. He went with it to Mr. McCor- 
mick’s house, was admitted, and began to explain his invention 
eagerly to the manufacturer. Suddenly he noticed that Mr. 
McCormick had fallen asleep. Hurt and angry, he rose and 
took his leave, boarding the first train for home. Mr. McCor- 
mick woke, rubbed his eyes and wondered if he had been 
dreaming. Then he realized, with a start, that here was what 
he had been looking for for many years, and that he had let it 
slip from his grasp. Luckily, he had the young inventor’s ad- 
dress, so he dispatched a messenger to go and get him. 

This invention proved a great success—until another and 
better binder was put on the market by William Deering. 
McCormick carried on a bitter competition with him, but in 
the end was forced to yield and adopt the other binder. 

I suppose one question every boy who wants to become a 
manufacturer is likely to ask himself—unless he happens to be 
an inventor—is this: What shall I make? That is a question 
not very easy to answer. In fact, it’s not much easier than 
the query: ‘How long is a piece of string?” Perhaps the 
best answer is that it doesn’t matter much what a manu- 
facturer makes—provided, first, that it be something people 
either want or can be made to want, and, second, that it be 
the best thing of its kind that can possibly be made. Decide 
first of all whether you are likely to develop into the sort of 
person who will be able to solve the problems every manu- 
facturer has to face. 

These problems are not small ones; they are connected with 
the following phases of manufacturing: 

1. Organization 
2. Financing 
3. Distribution 
4. Production 

A manufacturer, to be successful, must be able to find the 

right men for the important executive positions in his business. 
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Wood Collecting 
By Scout Glenn W_ Naves 


OST every boy has a hobby which he follows, sometimes 

for profit, but mostly for pleasure and entertainment; 

some collect postage-stamps, post-cards, and relics; some go 

in for a certain sport or game such as football, basketball, 

etc.. and many engage in outdoor activities such as camping, 
hiking or swimming 

In selecting my hobby I chose stamp-collecting—but soon 

gave itfup because it kept me ‘“cooped-up” indoors too 

much and demanded time and money that could ,be spent 

to a good advantage in my scout work, so I began looking 
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for something else that would keep me outdoors (where 
every boy should be) and at the same time wouldybe inter- 
esting.and educational. 

I have always been interested in forestry, so I decided to 
make a collection of native woods of the United States. 

My first move was to send a notice to the World Brotherhood 
of Boys Department of Boys’ Lire, requesting boys who were 
interested in the hobby to write to me; in a short time I re- 
ceived a letter from’ a scout in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
which stated that the writer had a wood-collection and would 
be glad to correspond and exchange specimens with me; I 
answered his letter at once and ever since we have been corre- 
sponding and helping each other in collecting and enjoy it 
very fine. 

Next I began gathering native woods near my home for 
my collection. There is a large forest on our farm and I 
spend many happy hours roaming through it, learning much 
about the trees and gathering specimens for my collection. 
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He can’t hope to be able to do everything himself, therefore he 
must have competent help and form a strong organization. 

Andrew Carnegie was a wonderful manufacturer. He knew 
how to handle men. 

One interesting thing about the Carnegie “system” of 
business management is the way he get his partners. When 
he sold out his interest in the firm in 1901 he had at least forty 
millionaire partners, all but three of them taken from the 
ranks. The way he did this was to present young employees 
with stock in his company and allow them to pay for it out of 
their dividends. He was not an inventor but a master of 
finance and organization. He knew how to pick the right 
men and how to get them to work together happily. He was 
big enough to realize that he didn’t know it all and that when 
he hired a man to run a department on the strength of that 
man’s knowledge of how that department should be run, he 
must let him alone and give him a chance to run it. Any 
boy who has been a popular captain of an athletic team will 
have learned something of the essential factors required in 
handling men; as Andrew Carnegie did. 

No business can be run without money. The manufacturer, 
like the Scotch Carnegie, must know the value of money, know 
how to raise it and how to spend it to best advantage. He 
must know how to borrow in the ways that business borrowing 
is carried on. He must be able to make every dollar do a 
dollar’s worth of work. Every boy intending to become a 
manufacturer should study every angle of finance, notes, 
bonds, stocks, arithmetic, costs, values, etc. 

Distribution: There is not the slightest use in making a 
lot of stuff if you are not going to be able to sell it. That’s 
what Henry Ford did know, as you'll see ina moment. Before 
sinking money in a plant and machinery, the wise manu- 
facturer studies the market. He finds out, in advance, as 
much as possible about outlets for his product and the possibil- 
ity of creating a demand for it if none already exists. He finds 
out, too, how much it is going to cost him to sell his product— 
because if he doesn’t know that, approximately, he can’t 
possibly know how much to charge for it. 

How shall the article be produced, what materials shall be 
used and what machinery shall it be made with? How can it 
be improved? How can it be made more cheaply without 
lowering the quality? In arriving at a conclusion in these 
matters, the manufacturer will probably depend on the 
opinions of engineers or chemists, or both. He may, of course, 
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be an engineer or chemist himself. But if he isn’t, he must 
know enough about engineering and chemistry to be able to 
understand what the experts are talking about. Ford is a 
master of distribution and production, as well as organization. 
and finance. 

His first “gasoline buggy” was finished in 1893. It had 
only two cylinders, and went twenty miles an hour. It was 
the only one in Detroit, and he drove it around the streets 
to advertise it, hoping to get a financial backer. But the thing 
proved more of a nuisance to the inhabitants than a pleasure. 
It made a frightful noise, scared the horses and attracted such 
crowds that the traffic was held up. And whenever Ford left 
it by the curb, someone would jump in and try to run it. 
So he got a chain and in such cases chained it to the nearest 
lamp-post! Finally he had to get a special permit from the 
mayor*to run it at all. He managed to get sufficient backing 
to organize the Detroit Automobile Company, of which he 
was made chief engineer. Although he stuck by them for 
three years, all was not smooth sailing. His idea was to make 
cheap cars. The Company wanted to make 200 or 300 per 


-cent. profit on every car. Ford resigned in 1go2. 


In 1903 Ford decided to compete in a race at Grosse Point. 
He needed advertisement; people didn’t know the Ford car 
then. He built a car specially designed for speed. Then he 
got a daredevil of a man who had never driven a car, taught 
him to drive in a week and sent him to the race. Those were 
the days before the invention of the steering-wheel. It took 
all the strength of a man using both hands to keep the car 
in the road. Ford’s driver did not care. He stepped on the 
gas and did not slow down even for the curves. His break 
neck tactics brought him in at the end of the three-mile race 
one-half mile ahead of the nearest competitor! 

Ford’s fame was established. A week later the Ford Motor 
Company was formed. 

So far, then, we see that a manufacturer, to do an intelligent 
job, must cultivate his mind thoroughly. His education must 
give him a certain amount of definite knowledge in various 
fields. Every boy whose ambition it is to become a manu- 
facturer ought to make up his mind to secure the most ex- 
tensive education he can get. Of course, there are men who 
stand at the head of great manufacturing companies to-day 
who had little schooling, when they were young. It is not a 
good plan, however, to point to such men and say. ‘Look 

(Continued on page 47) 
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I now have a nice, representative collection of wood-speci- 
mens and am adding more almost every day; the only tool I 
use is a good, strong, sharp pocket-knife and a note-book in 
which I keep the name of every specimen and the location it 
came from. 

At present 1 keep my collection in a box, but am planning on 
arranging it in a more attractive way before long. 

In gathering my specimens I am always careful not to 
damage valuable timber and try to get them from fallen or 
damaged trees; I always carry a small pocket-rule and cut 
all my wood three inches in length. 

| gather three different specimens in various forms of each 
variety and am giving herewith a drawing illustrating them. 

I am planning on sand-papering the grain portion of all my 
specimens just as soon as I get time to do so. 

Mf any boy is looking for a hobby that will be worth some- 
thing to him I advise him to start a wood-collection. 

Besides giving him a good “‘education” on the forest trees 
of his country it will keep him out-of-doors where he should 
spend most of his time. I know this to be true from my 
personal experience. 





Don’ts for Bird House Construction 
By Scouts Ruland and William White 


1. Don’t make your bird house of cigar box wood or 
eucalyptus. 

2. Don’t make your bird house smooth inside. The 
rougher the better. 

3. Don’t make entrance of bird house larger than necessary. 

4. Don’t mount the house loosely; the house should be 
secured as to resist rains, storms, etc. 

5. Don’t make a flat horizontal roof—it will warp and 
hold water. ; 

6. Don’t leave cracks or large openings to admit rain or 
draughts. 

7. Don’t place house where cats, dogs, snakes, etc., can get. 

8. Don’t mount house on dead wood such as poles, clothes- 
lines and fences—place in nature’s surroundings when 
possible. 

9. Don’t paint or stain the interior of house. 

10. Don’t forget that a bird house is a bird’s home and 
should be constructed under favorable conditions in regard to 
comfort and safety. 


How to Look in a Bird’s Nest 
By Scout Charles L. Hueson 

N SOME places I’ve found it difficult to reach a bird’s 

nest, to look in it and tell what kind it was, such as a hedge. 

This is the way I’ve found out to see in to one. 

All you need is a mirror, a stick, a piece of tin and two little 
nails on tacks. 

Bend the tin around the mirror; when the ends meet bend 
each end straight. Slip the stick between and nail or tack 
each end to the stick. 
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Another Way to Waterproof Matches 
By Scout Dominic Cutuly 

N A last summer issue of Boys’ Lire there appeared an 

article written by Dan Beard in which he gave a method for 
waterproofing matches. After reading this article I hit upon 
another method, which I found satisfactory when tested. 
The following pragraph describes it. 

First I melted some wax in a suitable vessel; the wax 
(paraffin) may be obtained at any drug store. Then I got 
some matches which I wished to waterproof. The matches I 
dipped into the wax, one at a time; first one end, then the 
other. The match was thus entirely covered with wax. 

This method is quick, simple, and increases the combustion 
of the match. 
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The Driftiag 


. ULL in on her stern line!” yelled Ricky 
Clark, stopping on the wet sandbag crest 
” of the False Point levee when he saw the 
dim bulk of the fuel barge alongside: 
“Can’t get aboard here without gettin’ wet.” 

“Same here!” sang out Mose. “‘She’s swung ’way 
out. There’s a bunch of drift lodged between her and the 
bank. Wait——” 

Ricky waited. Right at his feet the flood crest of the great 
Mississippi surged and gurgled along the emergency sandbag 
topping of the levee. A mile or more wide, one hundred and 
sixty feet deep, and flowing with its surface boils and eddies 
twenty-four feet higher than the farm lands and villages of 
the Louisiana shores behind the dirt rampart, it rolled sea- 
ward on this critical, perilous night of the 
May head-rise. 

Down at the other point of the twelve-mile 
bend the weary, despondent levee workers 
were fighting to hold a weakened spot where 
the moily deeps of the river were eating under 
the barrier. A “blow-out” down there and 
hundreds of miles of rich country, a dozen 
villages would be inundated, and thousands of 
people homeless. Every man and lad around 
had joined the government forces at the 
threatened break, thousands of sandbags and 
tons of rock had been dumped onto the weak- 
ened “batture,” the space outside the levee, 
to check the remorseless caving in of the base. 

Moseby Baker—familiarly known as ‘“*Mose” 
to his friends, stood up and hailed his com- 
The two sixteen-year-old boys were 


anion. 

ne with weariness, but Jim Clark, Ricky's i Now tell me, is it true ? | cannot long excuse you. 
father and boss of the levee workers, had sent # 

them up to this point to fetch away a dozen | A bird in such a color dressed | might forgive an egg or two, 
shovels and grading tools that had been left § ‘i ones 

on the old oil barge. The fuel had been taken ¢ With such a winning Way, But bloody murder, never | 
yesterday to feed the fires of a river tug which § Surely would not rob a nest So if they prove the charges true 
had been towing sandbag scows down to the : Or fledglings rend and slay! Our friendship | must sever. 
battle-area, but to-night the situation was too 

critical for a boat to run the river. The Wash Sxasesmmessmessmmennmmsnmcmcomensiemunensunnanr mannan Sea ee ee 


from a tug’s propeller, even the lapping of the 

waves under the breeze upon a dirt bank already soaked and 
straining under the tremendous pressure of the water, and it 
would be like the last straw that broke the camel's back—the 
levee would “blow” and a crevasse ensue that nothing could 
mend until the river subsided. And the countryside would be 
ruined even if no lives were lost. The guards had already 
warned every dweller away from the False Point levee who 
would listen to them. But Delta folks will cling to their homes 
until the last moment hoping the dirt walls will stand the 
floodcrest crisis. 

“‘Say—Ricky! This headline is draggin’! The old scow is 
swingin’ off at this end. Pull her in at the stern.” 

“Might as well pull on a steamboat—”’ Ricky bent to feel 
the taut stern-line. It was cut deep in the wet sandbags, 
running to a stake over the levee. In the misty darkness the 
boys could see a space of the bubbling flood current between 
the barge and the brim-full levee top. And it was slowly 
widening. ‘We better unwarp this line and let her swing 
clear around, and then make a new hitch. Loosen that 
hawser.”’ 


MoE staggered out over the driftwood, climbed on the 
barge and came aft to the bitt around which was warped 
the stern-line. A ragged canvas tarpaulin covered a portion 
of the crude-oil barrels stacked amidships, and the levee 
workers’ picks and shovels were ina heap by them. But Mose 
could not budge the stern-line with the full strain of the barge 
on it. He called to his friend to come aboard and they would 
try and heave enough to get some slack on the coils around the 
bitt. Ricky floundered off the sandbags, getting wet to his 
waist and grumbling about this delay when they ought to 
load the tools in their flivver and race back to the work gangs 
down the bend. But first the barge must be made fast. 

‘Any old derelict blunderin’ down in the dark would raise 
mischief—”’ he growled. ‘‘ Let her swing around on the stern- 
line, and then we'll tie her in to the bank again.” 

But the low-riding, heavy scow would not swing. It lay 
with the bow pointing out on the flood, the drift logs cram- 
ming against it by the bank; and the boys saw that this made 
a terrific strain on the stern-line. But they could not ease it a 
bit. Somebody had left the wet, swollen hawser in a bad 
knot at the stern-post. Then Ricky bent forward and stared 
across the space to the sandbag topping. 

“Mose, she’s yankin’ that stake out. Sure as anything. I 
didn’t think it would stand this, just driven into that soaked 
dirt. Grab that boathook on the tarpaulin and hook into 
something.” He began to haul on the stern-line. “It’s loose 
ashore—I’ll haul it in and hop ashore again to make fast.”’ 

Mose was jerking at the boat pole. But it was fast under 
the tarpaulin lashings. When he finally got it free, Ricky had 
dragged in the hawser with the muddy stake still on it, but 
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They say you are a buccaneer 
A robber, bold and gay, 

That other birds hold you in fear, 
You saucy, pert Bluejay. 


I like your penetrating peal, 
You living flash of blue! 
| hate to think that you would you 


Of spilling blood full many times 


steal— 


By 


Charles Tenney Jackson 


suddenly they both realized that the scow was five yards off- 
shore with a mess of drift logs crowding between. 

‘Never make it!”’ yelled Mose. ‘* Wait—maybe we'll swing 
in on the eddy.” 

“We won’t reach the eddy. The current is pulling us out. 
It’s clean off-shore now for eight miles ’till it comes in above 
where the boys are workin’.”’ 

Mose looked at his friend silently a moment. They well 
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Signal 


cottage windows back in the dark country. It was 
as curious a sensation as it is to stand on the solid 
ground at flood times and look up to see the hulk 
of a steamboat twenty feet above your head over 
the levee. 


UT the two Louisiana boys had been used to the menace 
of the intermittent flood periods of the delta. Living 
“under the levee,” the most discussed topic every spring was 
what the United States engineers’ office reported as to the 
river-stages and snow-falls of the vast territory between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Alleghanies, for these questions 
determined the safety or peril of the Mississippi lowlands. 
“Twenty-four feet by to-day’s gauge readin’—” 
muttered Ricky. “And at the crest to- 
night. To-morrow’ll bring a fallin’ river— 
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An Ultimatum to a Bluejay 
By Carlos Day. 


knew the curious slants and eddies of the mighty river in the 
bend. How it sucked out in some spots and then threw its 
power in naysterious, slow. twisting whirlpools far against some 
other bank. That was what made it so dangerous at flood 
times—these clutching “side-swipes” at the frail artificial 
banks which man had built against it. 

“Say, boy—’ muttered Mose. ‘This old scow ridin’ in 
the dark—without a light—buttin’ into that bad stretch of 
bank, and nobody knowin’ it— it’s as dangerous as a load of 
dynamite to em! They say the big Montrose crevasse started 
justthat way. A coal barge smashed onto the toppin’ and started 
the first water through. Before anybody could do a thing the 
river had torn out half a mile of dyke—and it was good-night!”’ 





ICKY was river-bred and river-wise. His dad was boss 

of the levee gangs down there. Hundreds of worn men 
were fighting, day and night, to make the rampart secure this 
week. He had heard the government engineers give the orders 
that forbade even a work-boat to run the river until after 
the crisis. The endangered people were praying that no wind 
would ruffle the flood against the levees; the guards were 
ordered to fire on any boat that had the criminal rashness to 
approach the trembling banks. 

And this big, sodden oil-scow was sheering out amidstream 
running “‘ wild”’ on the flood! What it meant—or might mean 
—down there was so clear to both the boys that they just 
stood troubled, never thinking of what might be their own fate 
if the hulk was hurled on the sandbag topping and the river 
leaped after it in a roaring cataract down upon the lowlands. 

By the time Mose came out of his trance the scow was a 
hundred yards from the levee. They couldn’t see the low 
gray line of emergency bags at all, or hardly the dim line of 
woods across the road where they had left their motor car. 
The sucking, growling whirls of the yellow flood had them 
helpless on the unmanageable oil barge. 

“We couldn’t get ashore and to a telephone anywhere to 
warn ’em. If the engineers knew, they’d have a tug out to 
pick up this runaway, slide it down past the bend and bring 
it to some landin’ where it isn’t so ticklish.” 

“Ashore? I guess we couldn’t! We're adrift, Mose! If the 
wind was right we might keep out of the bend. Wouldn’t 
do any harm maybe outside False Point. But it won’t make 
driftway eastward— it’s bound to hit the levee. I tell you we 
might just as well blow the dyke with dynamite as let this 
scow ride into it. Just a smash into the topping, and the 
river’ll do the rest. You know what it means, Ricky Clark!” 

Ricky climbed back upon the tarpaulin-covered barrels. 
Mose stood on the fore-deck space and they stared into the 
misty miles. Far down in the bend a dim light twinkled. And 
so high did the river run level with the topping that they 
could see right down from the flood upon home lights in 


1 know the squirrel in the tree 
A tale of you was crying, 
But that had no effect on me— 
| thought that he was lying. 


If you are guilty of the crimes 
Which man and beast accuse 


two days more and the danger’ll be pretty 
well over, but to-night———” 

Mose was watching the dark shore-line. All 
about them came the stealthy murmur of the 
abysmal, twisting eddies up from the hundred 
and sixty-foot depth. Mose was trying to 
make out just how these unseen forces clutch- 
ing the barge were bearing it. Out, amidstream 
the derelict might be whirled far enough to 
clear the False Point bend and go on safely as 
far as this section was concerned. 

“But it won’t—” said Ricky. ‘The river’s 
poundin’ into the bend now, down where the 
boys are workin’ to-night, is the spot that’s 
gettin’ the whole pressure. Dad said they’d 
hold it if nothin’ happened. But this scow— 
they'll never know it in time. Couldn’t stop 
it if they did!” 

‘“No—” Mose knelt to stare over the fore- 
deck plates at the water, — “‘it’s up to you and 
me to stop it. She’s bearin’ into the bend. 
Far as I can guess she'll ride into the sandbags 
somewhere about half a mile above where the 
gang is fightin’ the bad spot. That’d be just 
as bad. We got to do something———” 

“Do something?” Ricky laughed incredu- 
lously. ‘What we can do is stick to the scow and take our 
chances when the river rolls her twenty feet through a crevasse. 
If you can see anything else happenin’ you’re wise!” 

“Tf you had your flashlight, but you haven’t. We haven't 
even a lantern to signal with. That’s all that will stop an 
awful smash, Ricky. Just lettin’ ’°em know there’s a runaway 
barge on the river to-night.” 

Rucky suddenly sprang off the empty barrel tops. “TIT got 
matches! We can build a fire that’ll show ’em! Anything 
that’ll make a beacon!” 

Mose straightened up. “Come on! That’s the stuff, if we 
can find some trash. But there’s nothing except these emp- 
ties. The tarpaulin’ll blaze if we can kindle it.” 

“Rip a lot of splinters off the deckin’. It’s old and frayed 
where they load the barrels on. And a couple of old planks. 
Mose, get busy!” 

They jerked the tarpaulin aside, dragged it astern of the 
barrel tiers, and began to tear at splintered wood to heap 
under the oil-soaked loading planks. Mose upturned one of 
the empties so that the thick crude oil, adhering to the staves, 
flowed above the bonfire that Ricky was lighting. 

It took some anxious moments in the fitful wind blowing 
from the East shore before he could ignite even an oil-sat- 
urated shaving. But presently Ricky stood back and watched 
a little cloud of heavy smoke curl from under the tarpaulin 
corner. The blaze wrapped about a plank, and then, as the 
turn of the barge brought the breeze under the tarpaulin, a 
sheet of flame went towards the barrel rows under the 
canvas. 

“Whew!” Mose had caught a mouthful of black oil smoke, 
and retreated to the after-deck space behind the barrels 
stacked amidships. ‘Say, Ricky, we can’t ever control that 
smudge now! She’s goin’ to whoop!” 

“Never expected to control it. Everything’s soaked with 
oil. It’s just to warn ’em. The work tugs’ll be lying below 
the point. Wait a 
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HE first mounting flames were sheering aft. The lurid 

glow under the thick black smoke showed the yellow moil 
of the flooded river. Mose dodged about the fire eating along 
the tarpaulin edge and joined his comrade. 

“Can’t stay aft. It’s goin’ to blow that way.” He looked 
anxiously at Ricky’s grimed, weary face. Then he pointed 
into an empty barrel in the second row of the stack. It was a 
little roaring volcano inside. ‘Say, when they all get goin’-—”’ 

“They'll see us before that. Now you notice the run of 
this water, Mose? I told you it’d take us deep in the bend. 
They got to stop us!” 

The boys stood on the fore-deck in the shadow cast by the 
stack of oil barrels.: There was a great mount of flame now 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Tricks of the Trade 


Danny Reveals Methods Used in Trailing a Man Who Knows He Is Followed 


By Charles F. Robb 


Illustrated by Joseph St. Amand 


ANNY, the boy detective was wondering what the 
day held in store for him. From the office of the 
Governor, as his employer was known to his men, 
he heard loud voices. 

“Wonder, what’s up,” he said to himself. 

He had no idea he was to learn so soon. 

B-z-zzzzz, went the buzzer. 

“Tt’s.you Danny,” said the girl. 

Danny bounded into the Governor’s office. 
attention as the chief looked him over. 

“Good-morning, Danny,” said the Governor. 

“‘Good-morning, sir,” said Danny. 

“Sit down,” said the Governor. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Danny. 
to know what was in the air. 

The Governor then proceeded to run through a pile of 
papers on his desk. 

“Well, Boy, are you ready to go to work?” asked the 
Governor as he lo6ked up from his desk. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“T want you to join Peterson and Jackson at once. They 
will point out a man named Hendricks, a jewelry salesman. 
The boys have been having trouble following him, as he is 
suspicious and looks back all the time for someone. Have 
Jackson come back to the office. Then tell Peterson to follow 
Hendricks, the subject, until he is sure he has been seen, then 
to discontinue. You follow Peterson and when he drops out, 
you take the subject. Is everything clear?” 

“Yes, sir!” said Danny. 

The Governor continued, ‘“‘This fellow is not tending to 
business and his employers feel he is associating with men who 
will eventually make trouble for them. I want you to watch 
every move very closely, and particularly note the places he 
visits and the man he is most friendly with. Have a report 
in here every morning. That’s all.” 

“Some job,” said Danny to himself. “Every case I get is 
so hot no one else can touch it. Wish I could start a job of 
my own some day and cut out this rescue stuff.” 

Danny was a trifle puffed up as he left the boys in the lobby, 
but by the time he joined the two men near the premises of a 
well-known jewelry concern on Maiden Lane, New York City, 
he was back in his right frame of mind and was all business. 

He delivered his message and listened to Peterson’s tale 
of woe. 

“That man is hard to follow,” explained Peterson. ‘He 
acts as if he knows some one is following him. He uses a car 
and has lost us every time. His friend lives up on Washington 
Heights somewhere, but we have never been able to get him 
home. Guess he’s about due to leave, as we saw him enter 
about an hour ago.” 

After arranging a set of signals, Danny took up a position 
some distance from Peterson, that would enable him to see 
the entrance of the building, and also Peterson. 

A half hour later Danny saw Peterson wipe his forehead. 
That was the signal that Hendricks was coming. 


He stood at 


And he did so, impatient 


’ 


1925 


Shortly afterwards Danny 
saw a well-dressed young 
man carrying a small sam- 
ple case, leave the entrance 
and walk up Maiden Lane 
towards Broadway, with 
Peterson following. 

Danny signaled to Peter- 
son that he had obtained 
a good designation. He 
then dropped in the rear of 
the two men, but closed in 
as they reached Broadway. 

Hendricks turned up 
Broadway and disappeared 
in the Fulton Street en- 
trance of the subway, 
closely followed by his two 
“shadows.” Upon reach- 
ing the train platform, 
Danny immediately saw 
that the subject was aware 
he was being followed. In 
fact from his actions it 
could be seen that he was 
endeavoring to single out 
the responsible party. 

A train pulled in and 
left the station without 
Itendricks boarding it. 
Danny smiled and said to himself, “‘A wise boy.” 

While all of this was going on, Danny was out of sight of the 
subject, but in a position to see Peterson, who signaled to him 
that he had been discovered, or “made,” as expressed by the 
operative, and was going to drop out. 

After letting the first train leave without entering it, 
Hendricks paid particular attention to the passengers that 
got off, and of course, closely watched those who boarded it. 
Consequently, Peterson, the only man left on the platform, 
stood out to him like Washington’s Monument. 

Danny waited for several people to gather on the platform, 
and at the right moment joined a group of men, placing himself 
in a position to board the train two cars back of the one the 
subject was in. And when the next train arrived, Peterson 
stepped up directly back of the subject and waited for him 
to board it. 

Danny also went into action. He was one of the first to get 
aboard and stood near the door, blocking it with his foot, so 
that he could get off if necessary. 

Hendricks, believing that 
Peterson was the man follow- 
ing him, waited until the door 
of his car was about to be 
closed and then ducked in. 
Peterson made what ap- 


Danny joined the detectives 

and they all took turns peek- 

ing through the window to 
identify the men inside 





















Well! Can you beat that? 
Riding the tire rack. And 
to think I worried about 
him losing track of his man! 


peared to be a wild attempt to follow, but the door was slammed 
in his face, leaving him stranded on the platform. 

“Pretty work,’’ shouted Danny, as the train rolled past 
Peterson. Danny worked his way through the crowded cars 
and stood as near the subject as he possibly could. He could 
see that the subject was greatly pleased with himself, believing 
that he had shaken his “shadow.” 

When the train reached the Grand Central terminal, 
Hendricks left, and without once looking back, walked to the 
street, Danny following. 

Hendricks made several business calls, then went to a 
garage on West 4oth Street. He went up on one of the eleva- 
tors and shortly afterwards appeared driving a five-passenger 
touring car. 

While he was having it filled up with gasoline and oil, 
Danny scouted around attempting to find a taxi. Luck was 
against him. All those that passed were filled with homeward- 
bound theater patrons. 

“Just my luck,” said Danny. 

Just then Hendricks drove out of the 
garage and was soon lost to sight in the 
after-theater traffic. 


HE Governor finished reading a report. 

There was a wide grin on his face. He 
turned to his secretary. ‘‘Get Mr. C. for me, 
please.” 

As the young lady turned to comply with 
his instructions, she heard him laugh softly 
to himself and remark: 

“That boy has brains. 
do.” 

He was interrupted in the re-reading of 
the report when his secretary announced 
that Mr. C. was on the wire. 

In a very guarded manner and in a voice 
that could not help but betray his pride 
in the success of one of his men, the Governor 
informed the client that Hendricks had 
attended to some business, after which he 
obtained his car and drove to a certain ad- 
dress on Fort Washington Boulevard, where 
he was joined by a middle aged man. 
Together they went to a road-house, some 
distance out on the Boston Post Road, where 
they joined fourmen. The party lasted until 
the early hours of the morning, when Hendricks and his com- 
panions returned to the city in Hendricks’ car. 

In answer to a question as to their identity, the Governor 
replied, “No, we don’t know who they are, but my men are 
now checking their addresses. From the description that 
D-1 gives I believe I recognize one man as the head of a 
band of thieves that are responsible for the hold-ups the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Dan Beard Tells You How— 


’ To Ride a Heifer—To Build a Desperate Ambrose—To Dance the Calumet 


. H SAY! what’s the use of walking home?” 
““Why?” answered my cousin Bob—a practi- 
cal farmer’s boy—‘‘we have got to get these 
cows home from the pasture, and it spoils a milk 
cow to run her, so we will have to walk.” 

“‘Shucks! that isn’t what I mean. Why not ride home?” 

“Ride what? Ride a rail?” 

“Oh no, you boob! Ride the cows, of course,” I replied. 
Bob stopped short in his tracks, gave me a quick look, and the 
old nick was dancing in his eyes. If I had been wise I would 
have taken warning from his expression, but I was not wise, 
I was rash. 

“Alright!” he at length replied. 
and I'll take the brindle cow.” 

No sooner said than done. ‘To our surprise we found very 
little difficulty in mounting our steeds, and the old brindle cow 
seemed too much surprised to do anything; but that white 
heifer! ‘Glory be! It was my first and only experience in bull 
dogging, and how I stayed on that blatting bunch of nerves 
I do not know to this day; but I did hang on like grim death, 
and I remember how very sharp was the white heifer’s 
backbone. 

This was in the days before we ever heard anything of cow- 
boys, and rodeos were yet to come. But I always was a 
pioneer and I reckon that day I blazed the way for the coming 
cowboys, rodeos, bull-dogging and all that sort of thing. 
Without schooling of any kind that white heifer was 
highly educated in the art of bucking, sunfishing and 
doing all the fancy steps so well known by the outlaw 
bronchos of the range; but for some reason which I 
cannot fathom I did not roll off or fall off that white 
fiend. 

Suddenly the heifer changed her tactics and started 

on a dead run for the pasture bars. I had no 
bridle, bit or rope. Whoopee! there was no way 
for me to stop the beast and my cousin Bob 
acted shamefully. He seemed to think that the 
heifer and I were doing this solely to amuse him; 
he made no offer to help me but sat there on the 
stupid old brindle cow, which had not yet re- 
covered from its astonishment and the novelty 
of being mounted. I saw nothing to laugh at, 
I was in a serious predicament, and I was wonder- 
ing how I was going to stay on the heifer’s back 
when she jumped the bars. I now know that 
I was doing some wonderful riding. 

Away we went, the young heifer with her tail 
up and her nose to the wind. She reached the 
bars and there she stopped, but I did not. I 
instinctively grasped her by her 
horns to save myself, but this 
only caused the front part of me 
to stop and the other part to go 
hurtling through the air, and ended 
in my turning the most beautiful 
handspring imaginable and landing 


“You take the white heifer 


lightly and _ grace- 
fully on my feet 
upon the opposite 


side of the bars. 


was graceful, it was; 
masterly, there , 
wasn’t a flaw in it, 
so when Bob and his / 
staid old brindle cow ' 
approached I cried, | 
* Now let us see you 
do that.” Even now 
1 prided myself 
upon retaining my) ‘ 

presence of mind on, 0} 
that occasion and = 
suppressing the ex- 
pression of amaze 

ment that I saw on 

the face of both Bob —}-+-- 
and the brindle cow. 
Bob was fairly gasp- 
ing when I first 
turned to him, but 
aus soon as he got 


his voice 


No circus rider OTS 
could have beaten | ily i 
; ’ 
that hand-spring. It! \ : 
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Illustrated by the Author 


put over? You can’t fool me. You didn’t do that on pur- 
pose!” 

“Shucks!” I replied, “that’s the way I always dismount 
from a cow—but you talk the way people always talk when a 
fellow does a real star stunt like mine.” 

UT from that day till this I have never been able to con- 

vince Bob that that was my usual way of dismounting. 
The trouble lies in the fact that I have never been quite able to 
convince myself, and I hesitate to prove it by trying the act 
over again. I wish I could think that that whole thing was 
planned and that I did it on purpose, but I cannot rid myself 
of the doubt that lurks in Bob’s mind. Yet, although it 
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possibly was involuntary, my chest still swells with pride when 
I think of that wonderful, skillful and graceful hand-spring 
over the pasture bars. 

What’s all this got to do with building a canoe? Well, this 
canoe is supposed to be painted white and while it does not 
look like a cow or a four-legged animal of any kind, it suddenly 
brought the memory of the white heifer to my mind. Now 
let’s forget about the pasture and get to work. 

Boys are constantly writing in to me asking for diagrams of a 
canoe. In Boys’ Lire and in various books of mine I have 
told you how to build birch-bark canoes, canvas canoes and 
wooden canoes, but I am going to give you one this time that 
a twelve-year-old scout can lift—that is, if he is a husky 
twelve-year-old boy—and a man can almost pick it up, put 
it on his head and wear it as a hat. 

This canoe is very wide and consequently there is little 
danger of it upsetting. It can be used as a rowboat, a canoe or 
a mast may be stepped in, and then it is a sail boat. It is 
about as safe a boat as I know of, yet we call it “‘the desperate 
Ambrose!” And it may be that its name in connection with 
its color touched the button that opened my memory book at 
the white-heifer page. 

Fig. 1 shows the diagram of a side view. ” Fig. 2, the front 
view. Fig. 3, looking down on the deck. Fig. 4, looking down 
on the bottom. Fig. 5, the side pieces fastened together 
with boy adjusting the middle stretcher. Fig. 6, a tempo- 
rary brace to hold the boards in position. Fig. 7, the ends 
of the side boards, B showing how they are bevelled to make 
a neat joint. Fig. E is the triangular-shaped stem pieces. 
Fig. 8, the center brace. Fig. 9, placing the bottom on the 
boat. Fig. 10, showing how the braces are adjusted. Fig. 11, 
the bow and stern braces. S S, Fig. 3, rowlocks. 

You will need three strips, Fig. 3, L, M, and N, two 
of them (L and N) 1}% inches wide and } g inch thick 
and little over 44% feet long. These strips are to be 
fastened lengthwise on the flooring on the inside of 
the boat. The middle piece (M, Fig. 3), which fits 
in the center over the keel, is 3 inches wide and 4 
inch thick. The flooring for the bottom is composed 
of boards 38 of an inch thick and 3 inches wide. 
Don’t use tongue and grooved, it wili warp up in ridges. 
The deck planks are about the same thickness as the 
bottom ones 

You will also need a couple of strips of moulding for 
the gunnels, 7/8 of an inch wide and % of an inch 
thick, T, Fig. 3. There‘are three keel cleats for the 
bottom of the boat; two of them, H and H, Fig. 4, 
are 4 feet 6 inches long, 38 of an inch thick and 158 
inches wide. The middle piece or real keel K, Fig. 4, 
is 38 of an inch wide and 7/8 of an inch thick and 7 
feet 5 inches long. Now, then, you must have ios 
side pieces. Of course, these must be longer than the 
boat because they are 
to bend in a curve. 
They should be 
about 10) feet long 
and 7 inches wide, so 
that when they are 
trimmed down in 
saps they will just 
be 61% inches wide, 
B, Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 
5, 9. Some more 
pieces will be neces- 
sary for the combing 
(O, Figs. 1 and 2) 
and two pieces for 
the ends of the cock- 
pits, P and P (Figs 
1, 2 and 3). You 
must make two stem 
pieces E (Fig. 5). 

Now mark off on 
the bottom of each 
of your side pieces 
three inches back 
from the ends and 
then rule a line from 
that point to the top 
edges, see Fig, ! 
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it, and 

saw this off these 

triangular pieces. 
Next make a tem- 

porary spreader or 

brace about 2 feet 8 
(Concluded on 

page 350) 
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A synopsis of the previous installments 
of this story will be found on page 43 


AN ILL ENCOUNTER 


PEECHLESS T stared 

at her a moment, so 

taken was I with the 

immensity of the thing 
that she suggested. Fear, 
amazement, and joy jostled one another for the possession 
of my mind. 

“Why do you look so, Lazzaro?” she exclaimed at last. 
“What is it daunts you?” 

“How is the thing possible?” quoth I. 

“What difficulty does it present?” she questioned back. 
“The Governor of Cesena has rendered very possible what I 
propose. We may look on him tomorrow as our best friend.” 

‘But Ramiro knows,” I reminded her. 

“True, but do you think that he will dare to tell the world 
what he knows? He might be asked to say how he comes by 
his knowledge, and that should prove a difficult question to 
answer. Tell me, Lazzaro,” she continued, “if he had suc- 
ceeded in carrying me away, what think you would have been 
said in Pesaro tomorrow when the coffin.was found empty?” 

“They would assume that your body had been stolen by 
some wizard or some daring student of anatomy.” 

“Ah! And if we were quietly to quit the church and be 
clear of Pesaro before morning, would not the same be said?” 

“Probably,” answered I. 

“Then why hesitate? Is it that you do not love me enough, 
Lazzaro?” 

I smiled, and my eyes must have told her more than any 
protestation could. Then I sighed. “I hesitate, Madonna, 
because I would not have you do now what you might come, 
hereafter, bitterly to repent. I would not let you be misled by 
the impulse of a moment into an act whose consequences must 
endure as long as life itself.” 

“Ts that the reasoning of a lover?” she asked me, very 
quietly. “Is this cold argument, this weighing of issues, 
consistent with the stormy passion you professed so lately?” 

“Tt is,” I answered stoutly. “It is because I love you more 
than I love myself that I would have you reflect ere you 
adventure your life upon such a broken raft as mine. You are 
Paola Sforza di Santafior, and I—” 

“Enough of that,” she interrupted me, rising. She swept 
towards me, and before I knew it her hands were on my 
shoulders, her face upturned, and her blue eyes on mine, 
depriving me of all will and all resistance. “Lazzaro,” said 
she, and there was an intensity almost fierce in her low tones, 
“moments are flying and you stand here reasoning with me, 
and bidding me weigh what is already weighed for all time. 
Will you wait until escape is rendered impossible, until we are 
discovered, before you will decide to save me, and to grasp 
with both hands this happiness of ours that is not twice offered 
in a lifetime?” 

The dominion that her eyes seemed to have established over 
me completed my subjugation, braced me for the task to which 
we stood committed. 

“Paola,” said I, ‘we must devise the means to get away. 
I will bear you to my mother’s home near Biancomonte, that 
you may dwell there at least until we are wed. But the thing 
that exercises my mind is how to make our unobserved escape 
from Pesaro.” 

“T have thought of it already,” she informed me quietly. 

“You have thought of it?” I cried. ‘‘And of what have 
you thought?” 

For answer she stepped back a pace, and drew the cowl of the 
monk’s habit over her head until her features were lost in the 
shadows of it. She stood before me now, a diminutive Domin- 
ican brother. Her meaning was clear to me at once. With a 
cry of gladness I turned to the drawer whence I had taken the 
habit in which she was arrayed, and selecting another one I 
hastily donned it above the garments that I wore. 

No sooner was it done than I caught her by the arm. 

“Come, Madonna,” I bade her in an urgent voice. 

We crossed the church swiftly and silently, and a moment 
I left her in the porch whilst I surveyed the street. All was 
quiet. Pesaro still slept, and it must have wanted some two 
hours or more to the dawn. 
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A fine rain was falling as we sallied out, and there was a 
sting in the December wind which made us draw our cowls the 
tighter about our faces. Abandoning the main street, I led 
her down some narrow alleys, deserted like all the rest of the 
city.. At length we gained the space in front of the gates that 
open on to the Northern road, known as Porta Venezia, 
and took shelter on a porch, and there we waited, huddling 
ourselves out of the reach of the icy rain. We talked little 
during the time we spent there. For my own part I had 
overmuch food for thought, and a very natural anxiety racked 
me. Soon the monks would be descending to the church, and 
they would discover the havoc there, and spread the alarm. 
The night was growing thinner, and, suddenly, even as I rose, 
a light gleamed from one of the windows of the guard-house. 

“God be thanked for that fellow’s early rising,’’ I cried out. 
“Come, Madonna, let us be moving.” 

Cursing us for being so early abroad—a curse to which I 
responded with a sonorous “ Pax Domini sit tecum’’—the still 
somnolent sentinel opened the postern and let us pass. A 
quarter of a league or so from Pesaro we quitted the high-road 
and took to the by-paths with which I was well acquainted. 

Day came, grey and forbidding at first, but presently the 
rain ceased and the sun flashed out a thousand diamonds from 
the drenched hedge-rows. 


\ E PLODDED on, and at length towards noon, when 

we had gained the neighborhood of the village of Cat- 
tolica, we halted at the hut of a peasant ona small campagna. 
I had divested myself of my monk’s habit, and cut away 
the cowl from Madonna’s. Shé had thereafter fashioned it 
by means that were mysterious to my dull man’s mind into a 
more feminine-looking garb. 

Thus we now presented ourselves to the old man who was 
the sole tenant of that lonely and squalid house. A ducat 
opened his door as wide as it would go, and gave us free access 
‘to every cranny of his dwelling. Food he procured us—rough 
black bread, some pieces of roasted goat, and some goat’s milk 
—and on this we regaled ourselves as though it had been a 
ducal banquet, for hunger had set us in the mood to account 
anything delicious. And when we had eaten we fell to talking, 
the old man having left us to go about such peasant duties as 
claimed his attention, and our talk concerned ourselves, our 
future first, and later on our past. 

Finally I rose and announced my intention of adventuring 
into Cattolica, there to procure her garments more seemly 
than those she wore, in which she might journey on and come 
into the presence of my mother. Also, there was in Cattolica 
a man I knew, of whom I hoped for the loan of enough money 
to enable me to purchase mules, to the end that we might 
journey in more dignity and comfort. It was then about the 
twentieth hour, and I hoped to return by nightfall. I took my 
leave of Madonna, enjoining her to rest and to seek sleep whilst 
I was absent; and with that I set out. 

Cattolica was no more than a half-league distant, and I 
looked to reach it in a half-hour or so. 

I had come, perhaps, the better half of the distance I had 
to travel, when suddenly I espied ahead a company of horse- 
men. They were approaching me at a brisk pace, but I took 
no thought of them, accounting myself secure from any 
molestation. If it so happened that it was a search party from 
Pesaro, seeking two men disguised as monks who had ravished 
the coffin of Madonna Paola di Santafior, what should they 
want of Lazzaro Biancomonte? And so, in my confidence, I 
advanced even as they trotted quickly towards me. 

Not until they were within a matter of a huncred paces did 
I raise my eyes to take their measure; and then I halted on 
my step, smitten of a sudden by an unreasoning and unreason- 
able fear, to see at their head the bulky form of the Governor 
of Cesena. He saw me, too, and, what was worse, he recognized 
me on the instant, for he clapped spurs to his horse and came 
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to me as if he would ride me 

down. Within three paces of 

me he drew up his steed. 
“Body of Bacchus!” he 
roared. “Is it truly you, 

Boccadoro?” 

“They call me Biancomonte 

now, Magnificent,” I answered 

. him. But my tone was respect- 
ful, for it could profit me nothing to incense him. 

“A fig for what they call you,” he snapped contemptuously. 
““Whence are you?” 

“From Pesaro,’”’ I answered truthfully. 

“From Pesaro? But you are traveling towards it.” 

“True. I was making for Cattolica, but I missed my way 
in seeking to shorten it. I am now returning by the high-road.” 

The explanation satisfied him on that point, and being 
satisfied, he asked me when I had left Pesaro. A moment I 
hesitated. 

“Late last night,” said I at last. He looked at me, my 
foolish hesitation having perhaps unslipped a suspicion that 
was straining at its leash. 

“Tn that case,” said he, “you can scarcely have heard the 
strange story that is being told there?” 

I looked at him, as if puzzled, for a second. “If you mean 
the story of Madonna Paola’s end, I heard it yesterday.” 

“Why, what story was that?” quoth he in some surprise, 
his beetling brows coming together in one broad line of fur. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘Men said that she had been 
poisoned.” 

“Oh, that,” he cried indifferently. “But men say to-day 
that her body was stolen from the Church of San Domenico 
where it lay. An odd happening, is it not?’’ And his eyes 
covered me in a fierce scrutiny that again suggested to me 
those suspicions of his that I might be the man who had 
anticipated him. I was soon to learn that he had more 
grounds than at first I thought for those same suspicions. 

“Odd, indeed,” I answered calmly, for all that I felt my 
pulses quickening with apprehension. “But is it true?” I 
added. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Rumor’s habit is to lie,” 
he answered. ‘“‘Yet for such a lie as that, so monstrous an 
imagination would be needed that rather am I inclined to 
account it truth. There are no more poets in Pesaro since you 
left. But at what hour was it that you quitted the city?” 

To hesitate again were to betray myself; it were to suggest 
that I was seeking an answer that should sort well with the 
rest of my story. Besides, what could the hour signify?” 

“Tt would be about the first hour of night,” I said. 

He looked at me with increasing strangeness. 

“You must indeed have wandered from your road to have 
got no farther than this in all that time. Perhaps you were 
hampered by some heavy burden?”’. He leered evilly, and I 
turned cold. 

“T was burdened with nothing heavier than this body of 
mine and a rather uneasy conscience.” 

“Where, then, have you tarried?” 


A’ THIS I thought it time to rebel. Were I too meekly 
to submit to this examination, my very meekness might 
afford him fresh grounds for doubts. 

“Once have I told you,” I answered wearily, “that I lost 
my way. And, however much it may flatter me to have your 
Excellency evincing such an interest in my concerns, I am at 
a loss to find a reason for it.” 

He leered prodigiously once more, and his eyebrows shot 
up to the level of his cap. 

“T will tell you, brute beast,” he answered me. “I question 
you because I suspect that you are hiding something from me.” 

“What should I hide from your Excellency?” 

He dared not enlighten me on that point, for should his 
suspicions prove unfounded he would have uselessly betrayed 
himself. 

“Tf you are honest, why do you lie?” 

“I?” T ejaculated. ‘‘In what have I lied?” 

“In that you have told me that you left Pesaro at the first 
hour of night. At the third hour you were still in the Church of 
San Domenico, whither you followed Madonna Paola’s bier.”’ 

It was my turn to knit my brows. ‘Was I indeed?” quoth 
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J. ““Why, yes, it may well be. But what of that? Is the hour in 
which I quitted Pesaro a matter of such moment as to be worth 
lying over? If I said that I left about the first hour, it is be- 
cause I was under the impression that it was so. But I was 
so distraught by grief at Madonna’s death that I may have 
been careless in my account of time.” 

“More lies,” he blazed with sudden passion. ‘It may have 
been the third hour, you say. Fool, the gates of Pesaro close 
at the second hour of night. Where are your wits?” 

Outwardly calm, but inwardly in a panic—more for Ma- 
donna’s sake than for my own—I promptly held out the hand 
on which I wore the Borgia ring. In a flash of inspiration did 
that counter suggest itself to me. 

“There is a key that will open any gate in Romagna at any 
hour.” 

He looked at the ring, and of what passed in his mind I can 
but offer a surmise. He may have remembered that once 
before I had fooled him with the help of that gold circlet; or 
he may have thought that I was secretly in the service of the 
Borgias, and that, acting in their interests, I had carried off 
Be that as it may, the sight 
He turned on 


Madonna Paola. 
of the ring threw him into a fury. 
his horse. 

“Lucagnolo!”’ he called, and a man of officer’s 
rank detached himself from the score of men-at- 
arms and rode forward. ‘“‘Let six men escort me 
home to Cesena. Take you the remainder and 
beat up the country for three leagues about this 
spot. Do not leave a house outside Cattolica 
unsearched. You know what we are seeking?” 

The man inclined his head. 

“Tf it is within the circle you have appointed, we will find 
it,” he answered confidently. 

“Set about it,’’ was the surly command, and Ramiro turned 
“You have gone a little pale, good Messer 

“We shall soon learn whether you 
Woe betide you, should it be so. We 


again to me. 
Boccadoro,”’ he sneered. 
have sought to fool me. 
bear a name for swift justice at Cesena.” 

“So be it then,”’ I answered as calmly as I might. ‘‘ Mean- 
while, perhaps you will now suffer me to go my ways.” 

“The readier since your way must lie with ours.” 

“Not so, Magnificent, I am for Cattolica.” 

“Not so, animal,’’ he mimicked me with elephantine grace, 
“you are for Cesena, and you had best go with a good will. Our 
manner of constraining men is reputed rude.” He turned again 
“Ercole, take you this man behind you. Assist him, Stefano.” 

(nd so it was done, and a few minutes later I was riding, 
strapped to the steel-clad Ercole, away from Paola at every 
stride. Thus at every stride the anguish that possessed me 
increased, as the fear that they must find her rose ever higher. 


CHAPTER XVI 
IN THE CITADEL OF CESENA 


WILL not harass you at any further length with the feelings 
that were mine as we sped northward towards Cesena. 
We rode so hard that by sunset Cesena was in sight, and ere 
night had fallen we were within the walls of the citadel. It 
was when we had dismounted and I stood in the courtyard 
between Ercole and another of the soldiers that Ramiro again 
addressed me. 

* Animal,” said he, “they tell me that I bear a name for 
harsh measures and rough ways. You shall be a witness 
hereafter of how deeply Iam maligned. For instead of putting 
you to the question and loosening your lying tongue with the 
rack, I am content to keep you a prisoner until my men return 
with that which I suspect you to be hiding from me. But if I 
then discover that you have sought to fool me, you shall flutter 
from Ramiro del’ Orca’s flagstaff.” 

He pointed up to the tower of the Castle, from which a beam 
protruded, laden at that moment with a ghastly burden just 
discernible in the thickening gloom. He named it well when 
he called it his “ flagstaff,” and the miserable banner of carrion 
that hung from it was a fitting pennon for the ruthless Gov 
ernor of Cesena. Worthy was he to have worn the silver hau 
berk of Werner von Urslingen with its motto, ‘The enemy of 
God, of pity and of mercy.” 

Forbidding, black-browed men caught me with rough hands 
and dragged me off to a dank, unlighted prison, as empty of 
furniture as it was full of noisome smells. And there they left 
me to my ugly thoughts and my deeply despondent mood 
what time the Governor of Cesena supped with his officers in 
the hall of the Castle. 

Ramiro drank deep that night as was his habit, and. being 
overladen with wine it entered his mind that in one of his 
dungeons lay Lazzaro Biancomonte, who, at one time, had 
been known as Boccadoro, the merriest Fool in Italy. In his 
drunkenness he grew merry, and when Ramiro del’ Orca grew 
merry, men crossed themselves and betook them to their 
prayers. He would fain be amused, and to serve that end he 
summoned one of his sbirri and bade the fellow drag Bocca 
doro from his dungeon and fetch him into his presence. 

When they came for me | turned cold with fear that Madonna 
was already taken, and, by contrast with such a fear as that, 
the reflection that he might carry out his threat to hang me from 
that black beam of his, faded into insignificant proportions. 

They ushered me into a great hall, not ill-furnished, the 





floor strewed plentifully with rushes, and warmed by an 
enormous fire of blazing oak. By the door stood two pikemen 
in armor, like a pair of statues; in the center of the floor was a 
heavy oaken board, laden now with flagons and beakers, at 
which sat Ramiro with a pair of gossips so villainous to look 
at, that the sight of them reminded me of the adage, ‘‘God 
makes a man and then accompanies him.” 

The Governor made a hideous noise at sight of me, which I 
was constrained to accept as an expression of horrid glee. 

‘‘Boccadoro,” said he, ‘“‘do you recall that when last I had 
the honor of being entertained by your pert tongue, I promised 
you that did you ever cross my path again I would raise you to 
the dignity of Fool of my Court of Cesena?”’ 


NTO what magniloquence does vanity betray us! His Court 
of Cesena! As well might you describe a pig-sty as a 
bower of roses. 

But his words, despite the unsavory thing of which they 
seemed to hold a promise, fell sweetly on my ear, inasmuch as 
for the time they relieved my fears touching Madonna. It 

was not to advise me of her capture that he had 


had me haled into his odious presence. I 
gathered courage. 
“Have you not fools enough already at 


Cesena?” I asked him. 

A moment he looked as if he were inclining to 
anger. Then he burst into a coarse laugh, and 
turned to one of his gossips. 

“Did I not tell you, Lampugnani, that his wit 
was quick and penetrating? Hear him, rogue. 
\lready has he discerned your quality.’”’ He laughed con- 
sumedly at his own jest, and turning to me he pointed to a 
crimson bundle on a chair beside me. ‘‘ Take those garments,” 
he roughly bade me. ‘Go dress yourself in them, then come 
you back and entertain us.” 

Without answering him, and already anticipating the nature 
of the clothes he bade me don, I lifted one of the garments 
from the heap. It was a foliated jester’s cap, with a bell hang- 
ing from every point, which gave out a tinkling sound as I 
picked it up. I let it fall again as though it had scorched me, 
the memory of what stood between Madonna Paola and me 
rising like a warning specter in my mind. I would not again 
defile myself by the garb of folly; not again would I incur the 
shame of playing the Fool for the amusement of others. 

“May it please your Excellency to excuse me,” I answered in 
a firm tone. ‘I have made a vow never again to put on 
motley.” 

He eyed me sardonically for a moment, as if enjoying in an- 
ticipation the pleasure of compelling me against my will. 
He sat back in his chair and threw one heavily-booted leg 
across the other. 

“In the Citadel of Cesena,” said he, “we fear neither God 
nor Devil, and vows are as water to us—things we cannot 
stomach. It does not please me to excuse you.” 

I may have paled a little before the sinister smile with which 
he accompanied his words, but I stood my ground boldly. 

“Tt is not,” said I, ‘“‘a question of what a vow may be to you 
and yours, but of what a vow is to me. It is a thing I cannot 
break.” 

“We will break it for you, then,” he snarled, “that or your 
bones. Resolve yourself, beast, the motley or the rack—or 
yet, if you prefer it, there is the cord yonder.”’ And he pointed 
to the far end of the chamber where some ropes were hanging 
from a pulley, the implements of the ghastly torture of the 
cord. Of such a nature was this monster that he made a 
torture-chamber of his dining-hall. 

“Let the rogue make acquaintance with it,” 
laughed Lampugnani, showing a mouthful of 
yellow teeth behind the black beard that bushed 
“T’ll swear his dancing would afford us 
Swing him up, 


his lips. 
more amusement than his quips. 
Illustrious.”’ 
But the 
matter. 
‘You shall have five minutes in which to 
decide,” he informed me presently. “They say that I am 
cruel. Behold how patient is my clemency. Five minutes 
shall you have where many another would hang vou out of 
hand for bearding him as you have done me.” 
“You may begin at once,” said I. ** Neither five minutes nor 
five years will alter my determination.” 
His brow grew black with anger. ‘We shall see,” 


Illustrious seemed to ponder the 


was all he 
said. 

There was a silence now in which we waited, a storm of 
thoughts battling in my mind. Presently Ramiro caught up 
one of the flagons and applied it to his cup. It proved empty, 
and in a gust of passion he hurled it against the wall where it 
burst into a thousand pieces. Clearly he was very angry, 
and it taxed my wits to account for the little measure of pa- 
tience he was showing me. 

“Beppo!” he called. A page lounging by the buffet sprang 
to attention. He was a slender, rather delicate lad, fair of 
hair and blue of eyes, not more than twelve years of age. An 
elderly man who stood beside him—one Mariani, the seneschal 
of Cesena—stepped forward also, solicitude in his glance 

‘Bring me wine,” bawled the ogre. “Must I tell you what 
I need? If you do not put those eyes of yours to better service. 
I'll have them plucked from your empty head. Bestir, animal.” 
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The old man caught up a beaker from the buffet and handed 
it to the boy. 

‘Here, my son,” said he. “Hasten to his Excellency.” 

The lad took the beaker from his father’s hands, and 
trembling in his fear of Ramiro’s anger, he sprang forward to 
serve him. In his haste the poor youth slipped in some grease 
that had clung to the rushes. In seeking to recover himself he 
tripped over the feet of one of the halberdiers that guarded me, 
and measured his length upon the floor at Ramiro’s feet, 
flooding the Governor’s legs with the wine he carried. 

How shall I tell you of the horror that was the sequel? 

For just one instant Ramiro looked down at the sprawling 
lad, his eyes glowing like a madman’s. Then suddenly he rose, 
stooped, and set one hand to the boy’s belt, the other to the 
collar of his jerkin. Feeling himself lifted, and knowing whose 
were the dread hands that held him, poor Beppo uttered a 
single scream of terror. Then Ramiro swung him round with 
an ease that displayed the man’s prodigious strength. For 
just a second he seemed to hesitate how to dispose of the 
human bundle that he held. Then, as if suddenly taking his 
resolve, that devil hurled the lad across the little intervening 
space, straight into the heart of the blazing fire. 

Away by the buffet old Mariani looked on with a face as 
gray as ashes, his eyes protruding in horror at the thing they 
witnessed. One glimpse I had of him, and I scarce know which 
was the sight that sickened me more, the father’s anguish or 
the twitching limbs of the burning child. From the old man 
by the buffet, who had stood spellbound during this ghastly 
scene, there broke at last an anguished cry. 

““Mercy, my lord, mercy!” 

‘Fetch me wine,” the Governor of Cesena bade him curtly, 
as he seated himself once more upon the chair from which 
he had risen to perform that deed of ghastly ruthlessness. 

A torch spluttered suddenly in its sconce, and the fierce 
hissing of the fire—like some monster licking its chops over a 
bloody meal—were the only sounds that disturbed the stillness 
that ensued. 

Every man there, including Ramiro’s table companions, 
was white to the lips; for accustomed though they might 
be to horrors in that brigand’s nest, this was a horror that 
surpassed anything they had ever witnessed. The silence 
irked Messer Ramiro. He looked round from under his shaggy 
brows, and he spluttered out an oath. 

“Will you bring me this wine, pig?” he growled at the 
almost senseless Mariani, and in his air and voice there was a 
promise of such terrific things that the old man put aside his 
horror to make room for his fears, and mechanically seizing 
another flagon he hurried forward to minister to the wants of 
his fearful lord. 

Ramiro eyed him with cynical amusement. 

“Your hand shakes, Mariani,” he derided him. “Are 
you cold? Go warm yourself,’ he added, with a brutal laugh 
and a jerk of his thumb towards the fire. 

The ogre turned his bloodshot eyes upon me, as with his 
hand he caressed his tawny beard. He seemed to have cooled 
a little now, and to havé regained some mastery of his drunken 
self. Old Mariani tottered back to his buffet, and stood 
leaning against it, his eyes wandering, with the look of a man 
demented, to the fire that had devoured his child. There, 
indeed, if he escaped the madness with which the poignancy 
of his grief was threatening him, was a tool that might turn 
its edge against this inhuman monster, this devil, this bloody 
carnifex of a Governor. 

““Chance,” said Ramiro, “has designed that you should 
see something of how we deal with clumsy knaves at Cesena, 
Boccadoro. To disobedient ones I can assure 
you that we are not half so merciful. There 
is no such short shrift for them. You have had 
more than the time I promised you for reflection. 
The garments await you yonder. Let us 
know——” 

The door opened suddenly, and a servant entered. 

‘A courier from the Lord Vitellozzo Vitelli, Tyrant 
of Citta di Castello,” he announced, unwittingly 
breaking in upon Ramiro’s words, “with urgent 
messages for the High and Mighty Governor of Cesena.” 

On the instant Ramiro rose, the expression of his face chang- 
ing from cynical amusement to sober concern, the task upon 
which he was engaged forgotten. 

‘“Admit him instantly,’ he commanded. And whilst he 
waited he paced the chamber in long strides, his chin thrust 
slightly forward, suggestive of deep thought. And during 
that pause, I, too, was thinking. 


T WAS not fear of what I had seen that now sent my thoughts 
into a new channel and inspired me with the wisdom of 

obeying Ramiro del’ Orca’s behest that I should don the 
hateful motley and play the Fool for his diversion. It was 
not that I feared death; it was that I feared what the con- 
sequences of my death might be to “aola di Santafior. 

Was it, then, not better to submit to the shame of the 
motley once again for a little time, when by so doing I might 
perhaps live to work my own salvation, and Madonna’s should 
she suffer capture, rather than stubbornly to invite him to put 
me to death out of a feeling of false pride? 

The very resolve seemed to lend me strength and to revive 
the hope that lay moribund in my breast. And then, scarce 
was it taken, when the door again opened, and a man, who was 
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splashed from head to foot with mud, in earnest of how hard 
he had ridden, was ushered in. 

He advanced to Messer Ramiro, bowed and presented a 
package. Ramiro broke the seal, and standing with his back 
to the fire, immediately in the light shed by one of the wax 
torches, he read the letter. Then his eyes wandered to the 
man who had brought.it, and to me it seemed that they dwelt 
particularly upon the hat the courier was holding in his hand. 

“Take this good fellow to the kitchen,” he bade the servant 
that had introduced him, “let him be fed and rested.” Then, 
turning to the man, himself, “I shall require you to set out at 
daybreak with my answer,” he said; and so, with a wave of the 
hand, he dismissed him. As the messenger departed Ramiro 
returned to the table, filled himself a cup of wine and drank. 


but nevertheless, it was one, I thought, that promised to repay 
investigation. 

Ramiro grew impatient, and my reflections suffered inter- 
ruption by his rough command that I should hasten. One of 
the men-at-arms helped me to truss my points, and when that 
was done I stepped forward—Boccadoro the Fool once more. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE SENESCHAL 


YR an hour or so that night I played the Fool for Messer 

Ramiro’s entertainment in a manner which did high justice 
to the fame that at Pesaro I had earned for the name of 
Boccadoro. 





Lampugnani ventured to ask him. 

“If he knew you,” answered 
Ramiro, with a scowl, “he would 
counsel me to strangle some of the 
over-inquisitive rascals that sur- 
round me.” 

‘Over-inquisitive?”” echoed Lam- 
pugnani boldly. ‘It were enough to 
wake the curiosity of an ecstatic 
hermit to have a mud-splashed 
courier from Citta di Castello at 
Cesena three times within one little 


“What says the Lord Vitelli?” > = 


week.” 

Ramiro looked at him, and by his 
glance it was plain to see that the 
words had jarred his temper. 
Whatever it was that Vitelli wrote 
to Ramiro, this gentleman was not 
minded to divulge it. 

“Tf you have supped, Lampug- 
nani,” said the Governor slowly, 
his eyes upon his offending officer, 
“perhaps you will find some duty 
to perform ere you seek your bed.” 


AMPUGNANTI turned crimson, 
and for a moment seemed to 
hesitate. Then he rose. He was a 
man of choleric aspect, and that he 
served under Ramiro del’ Orca was 
as much a danger to the Governor as 
to himself. He had not the air of 
one whom it was wise to threaten in 
however veiled a manner. 

“Shall I fetch you this fellow’s 
hat ere I sleep?” he inquired, with 
contemptuous insolence. 

Not a word did Ramiro answer 
him, but his glance fastened upon 
Lampugnani with an expression be- 
fore which that impudent ruffian 
lowered his own bold eyes. Thus 
fora moment; then with an awkward 
laugh to cover the intimidation that 
he felt, Lampugnani walked heavily 
from the room and banged the door 
after him. 

There was about it all a strange- 
ness that set my wits to work in a 
mighty busy fashion. That work 
suffered interruption by the harsh 
voice of Ramiro. 

“Are you resolved, Boccadoro?” 
he growled at me. ‘Have you de- 
cided for the motley or the cord?”’ 

Instantly I fell into the part I was 
to play. 

“Did I choose the latter,” said 
I, with an assumption of sudden airiness and such a grimace 
as was part and parcel of my old-time. trade, ‘then were I 
truly worthy of the former, for I should have proved myself, 
indeed, a fool. Yet if I choose the former, I pray that you'll 
not follow the same course of reasoning, and hold me worthy 
of the latter.” 

When he had understood its subtleties, for his wits were of 
a quality that would have disgraced a calf, he roared at the 
conceit, and, seemingly thrown into a better humor by the 
promise of more such entertainment, he bade my guard 
release me, and urged me to assume the ‘motley without 
more delay. 

What time I was obeying him my mind was returning to 
that matter of Lampugnani’s words, arid it is not difficult to 
understand how I should arrive at the only possible conclusion 
they suggested. The hats of the other messengers from Vitelli, 
that the officer had mentioned, had been brought to Ramiro. 
The reason for this that at once arose in my mind was that 
within the messenger’s hat there was a second and more 
secret communication for the Governor. 

This secrecy and Ramiro’s display of anger at seeing a hint 
of it, betrayed by Lampugnani, struck me, not unnaturally, as 
suspicious. What were these hidden communications that 
passed between Vitellozzo Vitelli and the Governor of Cesena? 
It was a matter of which I could not pretend to offer a solution, 
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I tramped alone; 


Chiselled from stone. 


Seeking the light— 


On its last flight? 


I may not know— 


How long ago. 





Tales that would chill— 


*Twas made to kill. 


Their bones are dust— 


Left in my trust. 


A Flint Arrow-Head 
O’er fields of new turned sod, communing with my God, 


And in a furrow bed I found an Arrow-Head, 


Then fancy fled on wings, back to primeval things, 


What warrior drew the bow, sighted, and let it go 


How oft this flinten head, on deadly errand sped, 


* Nor will the silent flint reveal the slightest hint, 


Were its grim story told, what tales would it unfold, 


I know but this one thing, beyond all questioning, 


Ages have worn away, warriors gone their way: 


Proof of a craftsman’s skill survives the ages still— 


E95 B. Cormsloer 
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had been ordered to search the country about Cattolica. Had 
they found Madonna? 

“Messer Lucagnolo,” the fellow announced, “has sent 
me to report to you the failure of his search to the west and 
north of Cattolica. He has beaten the country thoroughly for 
three leagues of the town on those two sides, as you 
desired him, but unfortunately without result. He is now 
spreading his search to the south, and not a house is being left 
unvisited. By morning he hopes to report again to your 
I-xcellency.” 

A wild wave of joy swept through my soul. They had ran- 
sacked the country west and north of Cattolica without result. 
Why then, assuredly, they had missed the peasant’s hut that 
sheltered her, and where she waited yet for my return. Their 
search to the south I knew would 
prove equally futile. I could have 
fallen on my knees in a prayer of 
thanksgiving had my surroundings 
been other than they were. 

Ramiro’s eyes wandered round to 
me and settled on me in a lowering 
glance. By his face it was plain that 
the message disappointed him. 

““T wonder,” said he, ‘‘ whether we 
could make you talk?” And from 
me his eyes roamed on to the in- 
strument of torture at the end of 
that long chamber. I grew sick with 
fear, for if he were to do this thing, 
and maim me by it, how should | 
avail myself or her hereafter? 

“Excellency,” I cried, ‘since you 
met me you have hinted at some- 
thing that I am hiding from you, at 
something touching which I could 
give you information did I choose. 
What it may be passes all thought of 
mine. But this I do assure you: 
no torture could make me tell you 
what I do not know, nor is any tor- 
ture needed to extract from me 
such information as I may be pos- 
sessed of. I do but beg that you will 
frankly question me upon this 
matter, whatever it may be, and 
your Excellency shall be answered 
to the best of my knowledge.” 

He looked at me as if taken aback 
a little by my assurance and the 
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t i seemingly transparent candor of 
i my speech, and in his face I saw that 
“4 he believed me. A moment he 


hesitated yet; then— 

“T am seeking knowledge con- 
cerning Madonna Paolo di Santa- 
fior,” he said presently, resuming, as 
he spoke, his seat at table. “As I 
told you, the body, which was be- 
lieved to be dead, was stolen in the 
night from San Domenico. Know 
you aught of this?” 
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T MAY be an ignoble thing to lie, 

but with what other weapon was 
I to fight this brigand? Surely if 
an exception can be made to the 
rule, and a lie become a meritorious 
thing, such an occasion as this would 
surely justify such an exception. 

“T know nothing,” I answered 
boldly, unhesitatingly, and even 
with a ring of truth and sincerity 





Beginning with quip and jest and paradox, aimed now at 
him, now at the officer who had remained to keep him com- 
pany in his cups, now at the servants who ministered to him, 
now at the guards standing at attention, I passed on later to 
play the part of narrator. 

I crimson now with shame at the manner in which I set 
myself to pander to his mood that with my wit I might de- 
fend my life and limbs, and preserve them for the service of 
my Paola in the hour of her need. 

One man alone of all those present did I spare my banter. 
This was the old seneschal, Mariani. He stood at his post by 
the buffet, and ever and anon he would come forward to 
replenish Messer Ramiro’s cup in obedience to the monster’s 
imperious orders. 

What fortitude was it, I wondered, that kept the old man 
outwardly so calm? His face was as the face of one who is 
dead, its features set and rigid, its color ashen. But his step 
was tolerably firm, and his hand seemed to have lost the 
trembling that had assailed it under the first shock of the horror 
he had witnessed. 

An hour went by, when I was interrupted by the arrival of a 
soldier, who entered unannounced. 

I paled and turned cold at the cry with which Ramiro rose 


‘to greet him, and the words he dropped, which told me that 


here was one of the riders of the party that, under Lucagnolo, 


that was calculated to convince; 
“nor can I even believe this rumor. It is a wild story. That 
the body has been stolen may be true enough. Such things 
occur; though he was a bold man who laid hands upon the 
body of a person of such importance. But that she lives— 
Gesul that is an old wife’s tale. I had, myself, the word of the 
Lord Filippo’s physician that she was dead.” 

“Nevertheless, this old wife’s tale, as you dub it, is one of 
which I have had confirmation. Lend me your wits, Bocca- 
doro, and you shall not regret it. Exercise them now, and 
conjecture me who could have abstracted the body from the 
church. In seeking this information I am acting in the inter- 
ests of the noble House of Borgia which I serve and to which 
she was to have been allied, as you well know.” 

I could have laughed to see how the apparent sincerity of 
my denial had convinced him to such an extent that he even 
sought my help to discover the true thief, and to account for 
his interest in the matter he lied to me of his service to the 
House of Borgia. 

“T will gladly lend you these wits,” said I, “‘to disprove to 
you the rumor of which you say that you have confirmation. 
Let us accept the statement that the body has been stolen. 
That much, no doubt, is true, for even rumors require some 
slight foundation. But who in all this world could say that 
when the body was taken it was not dead? Clearly but one 
man—he that administered the poison. And, I ask your 
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Excellency, would he be likely to tell the world what he had 
done?” 

He might have answered me: “I am that man.’’ But he 
did not. Instead, he hung his head, as if pondering the words 
of wisdom I had uttered—words meant to convince him of my 
own innocence in the matter; and this they achieved, at least 
in part. He flashed me a look of sudden suspicion, it is true; 
but it faded almost as soon as it shone from his brooding eye. 

“Maybe I am a fool that I do not string you up and test 
the truth of what you say,”’ he grumbled. ‘But I incline to 
believe you, and you are a merry rogue. You shall remain 
and have peace and comfort so long as you amuse me. But 
tremble if I discover that you have sought to deceive me. You 
shall have the cord first and other things after, and your death 
shall be the thing you’ll pray for long before it takes you from 
f you know aught, speak now and you shall 
Your life and liberty shall be the recompense 


my vengeance. 
find me merciful. 
of your honesty toward me.” 

“T repeat, Excellency,” I answered, without changing 
color, “that all that I know have I already told you.” 

He was convinced, I think, for the time being. 

‘Get you gone, then,” he bade me. “I have other business 
to deal with ere I sleep. Mariani, see that Boccadoro is well 
lodged.” 

The old man bowed, and lifting a torch from its socket, he 
silently motioned me to go with him. I made Messer Ramiro 
a profound obeisance, and withdrew in the wake of the seneschal. 

He led me up a flight of stairs that rose from the hall and 
along a gallery that ran half round it, then plunging down a 
corridor he halted presently, and, opening a door, ushered me 
into a tolerably furnished room. 

A servant followed bringing the clothes that I had worn 
when [ arrived. 

The old man lingered a moment after 
withdrawn, and his hollow eyes rested on me for a second. I 
thought that he was on the point of saying something, and I 
waited returning his glance with one that quailed before the 
anguish of his own. I feared to speak, to offer any expression 
of the sympathy that filled my heart; for in that strange place 
I could not tell how far a man was to be trusted—even a man 
On his own part it may be that a like 


the servant had 


so wronged as this one. 


doubt beset him concerning me, for in the end he departed as 
he had come, no word having passed his ashen lips. 

Left alone, I surveyed my surroundings by the light of the 
taper he had left in the iron sconce on the wall. The single 
window overlooked the courtyard, so that even had I been 
disposed and able to cut through the iron that barred it, I 
should but succeed in falling into the hands of the guards who 
abounded in that nest of infamy. 

So that, for the night at least, the notion of flight must be 
abandoned. What the morrow would bring forth we must wait 
and see. Perhaps some way of escape would offer itself. Then 
my thoughts returned to Paola, and I was tortured by sur- 
mises as to her fate, and chiefly as to how she could have eluded 
the search that must have been made for her in the hut where 
I had left her. 


T MAY have been midnight when I was startled by the 

sound of a stealthy step in the corridor near my door. A 

heavy footfall I should have left unheeded, but this soft tread 
aroused me on the instant, and I sat listening. 

It halted at my door, and was succeeded by a soft, scratching 
sound. Noiselessly I rose, and with ready hands I waited, 
prepared, in the instinct of self-preservation, to fall upon the 
intruder, however futile the act might be. But the door did 
not open as I expected. Instead, the scratching sound con- 
tinued, growing slightly louder. Then it occurred to me, at 
last, that whoever came might be a friend craving admittance, 
and proceeding stealthily that others in the castle might not 
overhear him. 

Swiftly I crossed to the door, and opened. On the threshold 
a dark figure straightened itself from a stooping posture, and 
the light of the taper behind me fell on a face of a pallor that 
seemed to glisten in its intensity. It was the face of Mariani, 
the seneschal of the Castle of Cesena. 

One glance we exchanged, and intuitively I seemed to 
apprehend the motive of this midnight visit. He came either 
to bring me aid or to seek mine, with vengeance for his guerdon. 
I stood aside, and silently he entered my roomand closed thedoor. 

“Quench your taper,”’ he bade me in a husky whisper. 

Without hesitation I obeyed him, a strange excitement 
thrilling me. For a second we stood in the dark, then another 
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light gleamed as he plucked away the cloak that masked a 
Janthorn which he had brought with him. He set the lanthorn 
on the floor, and held the cloak in his hand, ready at a moment’s 
notice to conceal the light in its folds. Then pulling me down 
beside him on the bed, where he had perched himself: 

“My friend,” said he, “it may be that I bring you as 
sistance.” 

““Speak, then,” I bade him. 
to act if there is the need or the way.’ 

“So I had surmised,”’ he said. “Are you not that same 
Boccadoro, Fool of the Court of Pesaro, who donned the 
Lord Giovanni’s armor and rode out to do battle in his 
stead?” 

I answered him that I was that man. 

“T have heard the tale,” said he. “Indeed, all Italy has 
heard it, and knows you for a man of steel, as strong and 
audacious as you are cunning and resourceful. I know against 
what desperate odds you fought that day, and how you over- 
came this terrible Ramiro. This it is that leads me to hope 
that in the service of your own ends you may become the 
instrument of my vengeance.” 

“Unfold your project, man,”’ I muttered, fiercely almost, in 
my burning eagerness. ‘Let me hear what you would have 
me do.” 

He did not answer me until a sob had shaken his old frame. 

“That boy,” he muttered brokenly, “‘that golden-haired 
angel sent me for the consolation of my decaying years, that 
lad whom Ramiro destroyed so foully and wantonly, was my 
son. Futile though the attempt had proved, I had certainly 
set my hands at the tyrant’s neck, but that I founded hopes on 
you of a surer and more terrible revenge. That thought has 
manned me and upheld me when anguish was near to 
slaying me outright. To see’ the boy burn so under my 
very eyes! God of mercy and pity! That I should have lived 
so long!” 

“Your child burned but a moment, suffered but an instant; 
for the deed, Ramiro will burn in Hell through countless 
generations, through interminable ages.”’ 

It was a paltry consolation, perhaps, but it was the best that 
then occurred to me. 

(Continued on page 28) 


“You shall not find me slow 
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INCE writing my last notes for this page 

I have traveled nearly nine thousand 

miles, visiting Scouting centers in Re 

gions 3, 9, 12 and 11, besides stopping off 
at Omaha, Nebraska, for an important conference 
on my way back to New York. What an experi 
euce it has been! In the last three months I have 
been getting a bird’s-eye view of Scouting in the 
whole country except two regions. It has been a 
tremendous strain, of course, but you can imagine 
how thrilling it has been for me to meet you fellows 
north and south, east and west, and to see the 
pep with which you enter into the games and spirit 
of Scouting. 


Region Three 


My visit to Philadelphia had, unfortunately, to 
be very brief. It was only of one day’s dura- 
tion, and was almost entirely taken up with the 
Annual Regional Meeting. There was, however, 
a pilgrimage to the Liberty Bell which was con 
ducted by Wallace Root, the Philadelphia Repre 
sentative on the Jamboree Troop. 


Region Nine 


By James E. West 








of Oklahoma. Scout Kendall has a most credit- 
able record having earned the Eagle Scout Rank 
and availed himself of the privilege of securing 
this Certificate of Service showing on the back of 
it every step of his service and giving him, as it 
were, an honorable discharge. I was quite im- 
pressed, also with the attitude of another young 
man who came from the same university, but 
who did not come in for any public recogni- 
tion. He, too, had a very creditable record, 
but as he explained it to me, after everyone had 
left the platform—he had simply come to shake 
hands with a representative of National Head- 
quarters and to thank them for all that Scouting 
had done for him. He did not want a Certificate, 
of Service as he wished to maintain his record as 
an Associate Member of his troop, expecting to 
give service in some form after completing his 
college course. Surely both these young men 
deserve special mention. 
A Crack Boys’ Life Salesman 

It was also my pleasure at that time to publicly 
congratulate Scout Isidore Cohen, the crack 
Boys’ Lire salesman of the Southwest who, be- 





I was able to visit five centers in Region 
g—Tulsa and Oklahoma City in Oklahoma and 
Galveston, San Antonio and El Paso in Texas. 
In Tulsa I was very happy to be present at what 
was considered as one of the most elaborate public Court of 
Honor meetings ever held in the Southwest and to there present 
eighteen Eagle badges to scouts living in the northeastern part 
of Oklahoma. Of these boys Wayne Trout, Odis Huggins, 
Hugh Davis, Adolph Anthamatten, Theodore Bartlett, New- 
ton Graham, Harry Chapman, Percy Ellington, Robert White- 
head, Kenneth Barry, and Ned Moore were from Tulsa: 
Charles Jennings, John Jennings and Joe Trout, from Sapulpa; 
\lbert Smith from Okmulgee; Malone Garner from Avant; 
Lester Blankenship from Barnsdall; Merrill Harris from 
Muskogee. 


A Certificate of Service 


I also had the honor for the first time of presenting a Certifi- 
cate of Service which was awarded to Willmore Kendall 
of Troop 13, Tulsa, who is now a student at the University 





A group of Washington Eagle Scouts with Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, President of the 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America, and Mr. L. A. Snead, President of the Local 
Council, take the Fifteenth Anniversary greetings of Scouting to our Honorary President 


President Coolidge sent the following message in anticipa- 
tion of Anniversary Week: 


“ The approach of the fifteenth anniversary of the founding 
of the Boy Scout Organization is a reminder of the rapid 
growth and splendid service of the scout body. If there ever 
was justification for uncertainty as to the usefulness of this 
organization, it has long since been removed, in view of the 
great work of character development that has been accomplished. 

“The Boy Scouts have contributed greatly, under their 
splendid leadership, to the best training for useful citizenship. 
It is a satisfaction in contemplating at this time the achieve- 
ments of the organization, to express the hope and confidence 
that it will continue to expand in numbers and in the strength 
of its appeal to the youth of the nation.” 


sides selling twenty-five subscriptions in one day, 
kad a total of over eighty sales to his credit in the 
recent campaign put on by them. 


Some Interesting Presentations 


Roger Moore, Tulsa’s representative on the Jamboree Troop, 
was presented with Dr. Finley’s bronze hiking medal by Dr 
P. P. Claxton, a personal friend of Dr. Finley’s, and during this 
function was also presented with a Discharge from the Jam 
boree Troop and a letter of recommendation given him by the 
Danish Scouts. Several other interesting presentations were 
made which included a gold medal to Guy Fox of Troop 25, 
who had devoted 285 hours of his tine to civic service during 
1924, and gives him the honor of being known as Tulsa’s Chief 
Scout Citizen. The medal was furnished’ by the Tulsa Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The second place of honor in this competi- 
tion went to Isidore Cohen with a medal presented by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, while a third place medal was 
presented by the Troop Committee of the troop to which the 
scout taking third place belongs. A gold medal for putting 
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“FOR ALL BOYS 


in the greatest number of hours serving the Local Council was 
presented to Bill O’Hara of Troop 11. He devoted 200 hours 
of his time to serving the Council. A bronze medal was given 
[sidore Cohen for being the third highest in the service rendered 
to the Council by any individual scout. Another presentation 
at Tulsa was that of a very valuable arrowhead pin from the 





At Pasadena, the scouts lined the entrance to the bridge 
leading to the beautiful hotel where the Southern California 
sectional conference was held. It was at this meeting we were 
honored by the participation of Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, 
Chairman of the Field Committee, as well as Vice-President 
of the National Council, as also by the presence of Mr. 





A rally of Scouts at Pasadena, California, to greet Mr. Milton A. McRae, Vice-President of the National Council and the Chief Scout 
Executive. Due to the large size of this panorama photograph, it was impossible to include the entire group in the reproduction above 


choice collection of Chief Templeton whick was made to me 
as Chief Scout Executive. 
In the Lone Star State 

Sunday, February 1st, was spent at Oklahoma City. I 
then went to Galveston, Texas, where there was an all-day 
session of the Regional Committee for that part of the Region. 
In the afternoon at the City High School, the scouts of Gal- 
yveston and near-by places were mobilized in a splendid rally, 
and that evening at Galveston’s wonderful Hotel, I met with 
the most choice group of people, who were interested to know 
how the Scout Movement could be made more effective. 

At San Antonio and El Paso, Texas, there were splendid 
gatherings. At El PasoI heard one of the best-trained Boy Scout 
bands that I have ever been privileged to hear. The nature of 
the selections played for me gave an idea of their ability. 

Region Twelve 

I scarcely know how to write up my visit to 
Region 12, for it was so full of striking incidents. 

Every boy in Region Twelve is entitled to 
know that in the rating prepared by the Field 
Department, Region Twelve, for the third year 
successively, heads the list. Great credit is due 
to the splendid Regional Committee, of which 
Mr. Stuart W. French is Chairman, and to the 
Regional Executive, Mr. C. N. Miller, also to 
membersofcouncilsandscoutexecutivesthrough- 
out the region. Indeed everybody in the region 
musthavecooperated tomakethisresult possible. 
My first step was at Tucson, Arizona, to take 
part in the annual meeting of the Region. 
Among the speakers was Scout Lawrence 
Rose, the Boy Scout Mayor of Tucson. Going 
away from the Convention while it was still 
in session to the High School Auditorium, I 
found on mounting the platform that there 
were before me 1,200 boys and girls who had 
come together so that I might address them. 


Arizona Enthusiasm for Scouting 


At the Court of Honor meeting I presented 
James Rolle and John Marrietti with Eagle 
Badges. These scouts had come 250 miles 
so that they could receive this high honor 
during my visit to Tucson. Lawrence Ball and 
Charles Denison of Troop No. 1, Ajo, Arizona, received Life 
Badges. They came escorted by the entire troop, officers 
and Troop Committeemen, a distance of 150 miles by auto, 
stopping on their way to give a demonstration of Scouting to 
the Papago Indians. Martin Donaldson was another scout 
to receive a Life Scout Badge. His troop—No. 1 of Hayden, 
Arizona—and Scout Commissioner accompanied him 100 miles 
to Tucson to be present at the exercises. 

Wherever, as I proceeded on my tour of Region 12, the train 
stopped for any considerable period, I was met by large groups 
of scouts and had the opportunity of saying a few hurried words 
to them, as at El Centro, California. 


In San Diego, California 


'rom Tucson I went to San Diego, California, the winter home 
of Mr. Milton A. McRae, who has been one of the members of 
the Executive Board and Vice-President from the earliest days 
of our history. Here, in addition to addressing a dinner meet- 
ing of the Rotary Club, I participated in one of thelargest Court 
of Honor meetings I have ever seen in the wonderful American 
Legion Building on the old exposition grounds. Certainly San 
Diego has mafle great progress in recent months in the develop- 
ment of Scouting and their new President and Scout Execu- 
live promise a very interesting record for the future. 
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Get-out-the-Vote Campaign. Scout Bradford Ross, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
son of the new Governor, unveiling the Collier trophy awarded to the State of 
Wyoming, as the State having the highest percentage of votes in the last election. 
Collier’s state that the most effective work of any organization in this campaign 


Milton A. McRae, Vice-President of the 
National Council. 


Los Angeles, and Douglas Fairbanks 


On Sunday, February 8th, our Fifteen 
Anniversary Day, I was very happy to take 
part in a special dedicatory service for scouts 
at the Westlake Presbyterian Church. This 
Church has the distinction of having two 
well-organized troops. Mr. E. B. DeGroot, 
the Scout Executive at Los Angeles, led us all 
in retaking the Scout Oath in a very im- 
pressive manner. I am happy to relate that 


An escort of Eagle Scouts at San Francisco. Scouts N 
Lou B. Mulloy, Scott MacDonald, Douglas Moore 
and Felix Juda, Earl Haberlin, Robert Frank, Ray 
Moyle and Ted Blockley 


was done by the Boy Scouts of America 


President Livingstone’s older son, Edward, who is now a 
resident of Los Angeles, was among the audience, he himself 
having been a scout years ago. 
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On Monday, February oth, there was a gathering of unusual 
men brought together by the Los Angeles Local Council. Hon. 
William G. McAdoo, an Honorary Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Council, and the Honorable Will H. Hays, former 
Postmaster-General, were seated side by side at the speakers’ 
table. 

I must not forget to mention that while in Los Angeles I 
had a most wonderful! visit with our friend Douglas Fairbanks, 
who is more keenly interested than ever in the scout program, 
and as an anniversary contribution repledged himself to make 
a Boy Scout picture. I am going to say more about my visit 
with Douglas Fairbanks and about his new game called 
“Doug” on another occasion. 


Oakland and Sacramento 


At Oakland, California, I was also given the opportunity of 
taking part in the Anniversary celebration. I again had the 
pleasure of presenting Eagle Scout Badges to the following 
boys: Clifford Vertrees, Leland Johnson, Stanford Jones, 
Eason Munroe, and Horace Feeley of Santa Clara County; 
James Horjrap, Petaluma; Wendell Bernheim and Wesley 


‘Stevens of Piedmont; Roger Miller, Richard Leonard, John 


Gibens, Richard Gettell, Theodore Heinrich, John Brown, 























Lowell Jones, Peter Dechant, James Barnhart, Berkeley; 
Junior Keyses, Myron Cropsy, Charles Ide, Major Burr, 
Fred Tinneman, Charles Rogers, Winslow Young, Frank 
Marin, Roger Coffee, Oakland. 

At Sacramento, California, where another Sectional Con- 
ference of the Twelfth Region was held, over a hundred scouts, 
including Eagle Scouts, were present. Here I presented 
Jamboree Scout Robert L. Harkness with the Finley Bronze 
medal, and he, in turn, presented me with a very handsome 
statuette from the scouts of Sacramento. 

A Pilgrimage at San Francisco 

The great feature of the Anniversary Week celebration at 
San Francisco, in which I was also very fortunate in being able 
to participate, was the pilgrimage to the Harding Memorial 
Tree in which practically every troop in the city took part. 
At a dinner given by the scouts of San Francisco, Eagle Scout 
Leonard Mosias presented me with a key on one side of which 
was inscribed, ‘‘Key to the Hearts of the Boy Scouts of San 
Francisco,” and I was very deeply touched by their spirit of 
welcome as well as by the form of the memento. I had the 
honor on that occasion of presenting to Scout Claude Wagner 
of Troop 17 and Robert Baker of Troop 20 the Eagle Scout 
Badges they had won. 


Snowbound 


At Reno, Nevada, I had a real thrill because when I entered 
the town they were in the midst of a big snowstorm, but they 
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were all happy because tney needed rain and snow, but it did, 
unfortunately, interfere with the delegation of scouts who had 
left by automobile to take part in the rally. The papers re- 
ported that they had been snowbound, but fortunately were 
rescued and returned home. They were coming from Tonopah, 
bringing with them a token in gold from their own mines. 
This was Lincoln’s birthday, February 12th, and I had a most 
inspiring audience at Lavelle University, where I gave an 
address. After the meeting there was a grand rally of scouts, 
the presentation of badges and some splendid music. 


A Midnight Meeting 


Then we went to Ogden, Utah, where the Regional 
Executive, Mr. Miller, with the earnest cooperation of the 
local officials, held the largest of all the Sectional meetings. 
One area council was represented by over forty laymen. 
In the evening I addressed a large audience at the Tabernacle 
and presented Eagle Scout badges. This meeting 
was not over until 10:00 o’clock and I was then driven 
by motor to Logan, where there was still another 
meeting of some 200 scoutmasters, assistant scout- 
masters and troop committeemen, who had been 
brought together fora meeting from 11:00 P. M. to 
12:30 A. M., because it was the only time they could 
have me. After the meeting I was driven thirteen 
miles to the nearest railroad station to take the train 
to Portland, Oregon. 


In Region Eleven 


At Portland, 
Oregon, I spent a 
quiet Sunday 
meeting the 
scoutmasters and 
other officials in 
informal confer- 
ences. 

At Seattle, 
Washington, I 
attended the 
splendid Regional 
Meeting, 
made an address 
to the Lions Club. 
At 4:30 in the 
afternoon, the 
Seattle Patrol 
Leaders Associa- 
tion hada special 
demonstration on 
board the unique 





also 





campfire ship 
Comraderie. I 





transplanted trees, conducted clean-up campaigns, conducted 
drills, managed traffic, were guides and ushers, registered 
visitors, and rendered many other services. Where communi- 
ties conducted contests for house plans, miniature bungalows, 
bird houses, photographs of improved yards and home gardens, 
home-made furniture, essays on the home, Boy Scouts, of 
course, took a very active part. Ask your scoutmaster about 
your community plans, and get ready to play your parts. 
Home cannot be made too beautiful or too comfortable, and 
scouts should be on the watch all the year round to make their 
good turns tell in these directions. 































wish I could tell 

you in detail of 

this wonderful meeting, and 
the splendid hospitality shown 
by Miss Ruth Brown and her 
group of jolly campfire girls, who 
acted as hosts for the patrol 
leaders. 

The Annual Dinner that night certainly 
reflected great credit on Mr. Walsh and the 
oflicials at Seattle. I was delighted to see our 
good friend Clarke Schurman, formerly editor 
of Scouting, take part in this meeting. 

The next day was spent at Spokane, Wash- 
ington. I attended that evening the Scout 
lather and Son Banquet. Tables were set 
for 700, but over 800 showed up, making it 
necessary to double up. The quality of, and 
enthusiasm for, Scouting in Spokane, under 
their energetic scout executive was most stimu- 
jating. 

At Butte, Montana, on the 18th, there was 
a fine group of men representing that section 
who came for a Regional Meeting. The busi- 
ness men and Lions Club Luncheon was fol- 
lowed by a business session and a splendid 
meeting at the Hotel Filen. 

rom Butte I went to Omaha for a con- 
ference with Mr. Walter W. Head, Vice- 
President of the National Council, and hurried 
back to New York after having been nearly a 
the road. 


month on 


Better Homes Week 


COUTS rendered very valuable service last year in the 

week of the Better Homes Campaign which will be cele- 
brated this year May 11th to 17th. In the competition which 
was held last year, among 1,500 communities, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, which won first place among the cities of its size, 
was grealy aided by the Boy Scouts of the city, who assisted 
with the demonstrations during the entire week. In Atlanta, 
Ga., the city that was awarded second prize,* scouts gave a 
demonstration of outdoor cooking, field day, camping out, 
beside patroling the grounds, acting as guides, placing posters 
and signs, and helping in other ways. In other cities they 


In oval—Scouts who took charge of the Chief Scout Executive on his arrival at Tulsa, Scoutmaster George C. Getgood; Ned Moore, 
assistant Scoutmaster; Selden Chick; Roger Moore, Jamboree scout; Albert Smith, troop 2, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


Pasadena, California, lined the entrance of the bridge leading to the hotel where the Regional Sectional Conference was held. In 
the foreground: Regional Scout Executive Charles N. Miller; Scout Executive Harvey Cheesman; Scout Executive Tallman H. 
Trask; Vice-President of the National Council, Milton A. McRae; Chief Scout Executive James E. West and Chairman of the 
Twelfth Regional Executive Committee, Stuart W. French 





BOYS’ LIFE 


The Scout Idea 


ARL SCHLUPPE, 16 years old, a scout of Akron, Ohio, 
has been handicapped by some physical trouble and was 
advised against taking the swimming test to qualify as a First- 
Class scout. He was, however, so anxious to make this test, 
that he finally went out and learned to swim and qualified. 
Sometime after this his back trouble became worse, and as it 
was found that he had tuberculosis of the spine, he was sent 
to the Springfield Lakes Sanitarium, where it was necessary 
for him to lie on his stomach constantly and be carried around 
on a stretcher for about two years while he took the sun cure, 
This was pretty terrible on an active, ambitious scout, 
but instead of developing a “grouch” he not only arranged 
to continue his school work at the sanitarium, studying his 
books and reciting to the nurses, but he saw the need for 
the Scouting Program among the other boys in the institu- 
tion. He asked permission of the doctor and, strapped 
to his bed as he was, he organized the Springfield Lake 
Scouts. Those of the boys who are able to carry Earl 
cut ona stretcher on the lawn to supervise their scout 
exercises and direct them in scout principles, when they 
want to go to the woods, they load Earl into a wagon, 
stretcher and all, and drive him out with their pony 
team that has been given to the institution. He has 
eight boys who are studying for their tests under him, 
while Earl himself continues his scout work in all of 
the things that a boy so handicapped can do, having 
been awarded his 
Life and Star 
scout rank a lit- 
tle while ago. 
The doctors of 
the sanitarium 
say that the 
Scouting Pro- 
gram has had a 
wonderfully fine 
effect on the boys 
under their care. 





Patrol 
Activities 

EWS of ac- 

tivities un- 
dertaken and 
conducted by 
patrols that come 
to us.are very 
meager and [ 
would be’ very 
glad to hear from 
Patrol Leaders of 
activities or news 
that will be of general interest. 
Have you built a shack, and 
undertaken some good turn, 
or done anything out of the 
ordinary as a patrol? Every- 
where there is a keen interest 


Scouts of 








Jamboree Scout Robert Harkness presenting the Chief Scout Executive with a statuette called 


“The End of the Trail” at Sacramento, California 


Be Kind to Animals Week 


PRIL 6th to 14th will be celebrated as Be Kind to Animals 
Week, and I am giving you below a few of the good turns 
reported by troops from various parts of the country. 

Troop 32 of San Francisco, Calif., aided the Community 
Chest and the American Red Cross Japanese Relief Fund by 
giving an exhibition of prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
which included an exhibition of pets. 

Troop No. 1, Galt, Iowa, went about caring for the animals 
left out in the cold during the entire winter. 

Troop No. 35, Duluth, Minn., takes care of one department 
at the new zoo at West Duluth. 

Three scouts of Troops No. 1, De Soto, Kansas, saved a 
horse’s life. 


in the operation of patrols as a unit and 
many councils are having patrol leaders’ con- 
ferences and training classes. 

Helps for P. L., A. P. L. and Scribe 


Y THE use of a new Patrol-Record-Keep- 
ing System every P. L. can easily find 
out what every member of his patrol is doing. 
Every scout fills out his own card. The A. 
P. L. transfers the records to a Patrol Chart, and 
the Scribe transfers them to the troop records. 
Occasionally the P. L. takes his patrol cards 
home to study the standing of the fellows in his 
patrol, so that he may help those who need it. 
The front of the card is illustrated about 14 
size. See if you can puzzle out its use with 
this hint: numbers in the squares stand for 
the weeks of the year. 
If you are a “‘Cross-Word Puzzler” you will 
understand the back of the card without a 
word of explanation. Try it! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The 


News of the Grand Council 







By Torkel Gundel 


VER since the Lone Scout magazine 

was discontinued the members of our 
organization have longed to possess another 
such publication to which they could con- 
tribute their amateur efforts. Boys’ Lire 
became our official organ, a publication of 
very high standards, almost out of reach of 
the average Lone Scout writer and artist. 
Boys’ Lire has co-operated with us won- 
derfully, bringing our organization before 
a new group of scouts through our Lone 
Scout page. The Readers’ Page was estab- 
lished, and a number of scouts have taken advantage of 
this new opportunity to bring their work before an audience 
of scout readers. The Amateur Publications have succeeded 
in only a small way in taking the place of Lone Scout. 
However, these publications are much too small to feature 
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short stories. 

\ little over a year ago, four Chicago Lone Scouts, all with 
previous publication experience, threw a little cold cash 
and their experiences into one pot and developed a 
magazine which to-day is known as Youth. They 
print the publication themselves in their own little 
print shop, thereby gaining an advantage 
over most of the Lone Scout editors. 

Shortly after its appearance, Lone Scouts 
began to talk about Youth as a second Lone 
Scout, or the future Lone Scout, as they 
called it. This idea received encouragement 
from all sides, even the other Amateur Publi- lee 
cations favored such a publication capable of Ss 
maintaining the literary interests of the 
organization which have a special appeal to 
the older Lone Scouts and which in a large 
measure keep the leaders close to the activi- 
ties of the organization. 

The matter was considered important 
enough to be brought to the attention of the 
Council Chiefs. 

J. Dan Dunaway of Pace, Florida, Council 
Chief of District No. 5, submitted the 
proposition to the Chairman of the Grand Council as follows: 
“T move that Youth, Authorized Lone Scout Amateur Pub- 
lication Number Two, published by the Youth Publishing 
Company, Chicago, be selected by the Council Chiefs, Lone 
Scouts of America, as the semi-official organ of the Lone 





Scouts.” 

All the leaders of the organization were informed about the 
proposal and ample timie was given to discuss the matter 
through the columns of the other Amateur Publications. 
Nearly all carried articles on the subject and the editors voiced 
their opinions on the editorial page. About the only objection 
encountered was that the publication did not carry much 
short material of the type which made Lone Scout popular. 
However, the editors of Youth promised to meet these sugges- 
tions, which are noted in the last two issues of the publication. 
The idea is to have as many scout writers represented in each 
issue as possible. Likewise, Youth displayed its desire to 
help the other publications as much as possible by starting a 
page for their special benefit to carry announcements and 
discussions of these Authorized Amateur Publications. At 
the same time the Local Tribes were encouraged to send news 
to be published under a similar heading. 

Mr. Perry, who is representing the Boy Scouts at the Long 
House, on several occasions, both through Youth and other 
Amateur Publications, explained that the Boy Scout officials 
are neutral in the matter and that the Lone Scouts should 
settle the matter for themselves. We ought to be thankful 
to them for placing such confidence in our Grand Council 
system and we must show our appreciation by co-operating 
with them in every respect and encourage all Lone Scouts to 
become readers of our official organ, Boys’ Lirr, thereby 
getting into closer and more friendly relations with the parent 
organization, the Boy Scouts. 

The proposition was passed by a vote of eleven to three. 
The following Council Chiefs voted YES: 2, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 
12,13,14and15. The following voted NO: 1, 3,and8. The 
Chief’ of District No. 4 has not submitted his vote on the 
question up to the time of writing. We have delayed compil- 
ing these figures hoping he would return his ballot before 
going to press. However, should he vote NO it would have no 
bearing on the standing. 

In order to make the proposition as fair as possible to all 
concerned we though it best to ask for a second choice in case 
Youth was rejected. The Black Hawk News also of Chicago 
received two votes, The Tug, and Lone Scout Collector each 
received one. Six Council Chiefs made no second choice and 
were of the same opinion as Council Chief Harry H. Hagerty 
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of District No. 9, that: “There is no other paper at present 
which qualifies as the official organ. If not Youth why none 
at all.” 

It might be well to give the statements from the three 
Council Chiefs who voted NO. Frank Bowker of District 
No. 1 thought it best not to select any of the Amateur Publica- 
tions but to wait for the proposed Lone Scout Junior to be 
revived, and that it would not be fair to settle this question 
before this publication has made its appearance. Willis 
Hart, Chief of District No. 3 says: ‘Acting as I believe you 
intended me to, according to the evidence brought before me, 
I find that many are not satisfied with Youth as the semi- 
official organ. Personally, I think Youth is the best Amateur 
Publication to be given the place.” Albert Karalfa Chief of 
District No. 8 went a little deeper. He said: “Council Eight 
members are utterly against Youth as a semi-official organ. 
We believe the proposition is unfair to be brought up at 
the present time. The L. S. A. is not in fit shape at 
present to consider an oflicial organ other. than Boys’ 
Lire. If Boys’ Lire can’t get the support of all the scouts, 
how can Youth?” 

It is not necessary to quote all the Council Chiefs who fa- 
vored the proposition. The words of Council Chief Harold G. 
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Raven of Canada 
expresses the opin- 
ions of the others; 
“T am highly in 
favor of Youth as semi-official organ of the L. S. A. With 
considerable extension in size and change of policy it should 
take the place of Lone Scout.” Council Chief, Harry Hagerty 
(9); Ottie Gill, (7); and J. Dan Dunaway, (5) went as far as to 
suggest that Youth be allowed to award more contributing 
points than the other Amateur Publications. However, the 
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Long House does not believe this to be fair to the other 
publications, for the present at least. 


Boost the Degree Work 

N 1924, the year of the merger, more Lone Scouts passed 

the first three degrees than in 1923, but fewer passed the 
sixth and Seventh degrees. During January, 1925, the num- 
ber passing each degree was much smaller than in January, 
1924. 

It is up to the Council Chiefs, Grand Councilors and all 
Lone Scouts to boost the degree work. Members are join- 
ing in large numbers, but if they do not pass the degrees 
they are missing most of the fun and benefit that our 
organization provides. They are not likely to support the 
Lone Scout Amateur Publications, contribute to these and 
to Boys’ Lire, or to.earn Booster Buttons unless they really 
get into Scouting. 

You who have passed the degrees can inspire and encourage 
those who are younger in the organization. Get after those 
you know and help them with their tests. Write about the 
degree work for the Amateur Publications, for the farm papers 
that are conducting Lone Scout Tribes, and for local papers. 
You want to be a Quiller some day. There is no more satis- 
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factory way of working toward the Quill 
than by writing,articles that lead boys to go 
forward with their Lone Scout work and 
earn the awards offered by your. organiza- 
tion.—ARMSTRONG PERRY. 


Authorized Lone Scout 
Amateur Publications 


IRST of all we want to give all the 

Council Chiefs a vote of thanks. For 
what? Why, they caught an error on us, 
which is saying quite a bit for our legislators. 
We brought an Amateur Publication up for 
their consideration, and it took a half dozen 
Council Chiefs to note for us on the ballot 
they returned that the paper in question 


‘could not be granted a charter because its editor and pub- 


lisher had discontinued another publication some time in 
the past without making good on the unexpired subscrip- 
tions. Hence, The Oracle, published by Irwin Brandt of 
Greenville, Ohio, was denied a charter. The Robin, pub- 
lished by Claude M. Robins of Minneapolis, Minn., was 
also denied an official charter. Harold G. Raven, of Council 
No. 14, and Harry H. Hagerty, of Council \No. 9, were the 
only Council Chiefs who gave their reasons for voting the 
publication down. Both mentioned that the publication 
does not come up to the standard. 

The Oracle, in that case, should not have 
been brought before the Council Chiefs. 
The Robin lost out because it did not come 
up to the standard. The Following Chiefs 
voted against The Robin; 1, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 
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It might be well for us to mention here 
that these propositions were the first to be 
brought before the new Council Chiefs and 
it is evident that they intend to bring up the 
etandard of the Amateur Publications. They 
used good judgment in voting down these 
publications. Do not misunderstand us— 
we don’t want to prevent or discourage a 
scout from publishing an amateur journal. But if he takes 
this responsibility upon himself, accepting subscriptions, etc., 
he must issue a publication worthy of its connection with the 
Lone Scout organization. 

One Amateur Publication has changed its name. Irving C. 
Peterson of Gurney, Wis., has changed the name of his pub- 
lication, The Ambitious Writer, to Scoutitems. Short news 
items and Scout material will be featured in future issues. 

John L. Pimentel of Atwater, Cal., intends to renew his 
publication Lone Scout Times. 

Council Chief Frederick R. Kruelle of Lauraville, Baltimore, 
Md., recently issued the sixth number of his paper, National 
Scout and received the Bronze Merit Medal, awarded to editors 
who issue their paper on time. He has a Mail Tribe in con- 
nection with the paper, composed of over 300 members. 

Willis Hart, Council Chief of District No. 3, has selected The 
Eastern Star as the official organ of the District. The paper 
is issued by John Tacchino, Box 261, Cuddy, Pa. 

If any reader of this department desires a list of the Ama- 
teur Publications, giving the subscription rates and a brief 
review of each publication, address a postal to Lone Scouts of 
America, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Do We Want an Age Limit? 

OY SCOUT officials have expressed their desire to have 
the Grand Council consider the question of an age limit 
in the Lone Scout organization. In our organization, we 
have no age limit, and all that is required to become a member 
is that you must understand the pledge. As a result, we have 
a large number of scouts who are too young to take advantage 
of any of our activities—too young to even understand most 
of the Tests of the First'Degree. All they do, then, is to hold 
a membership card. There are many points in favor of an 
age limit and there are also many points against it. We have 
brought the matter to the attention of all the Grand Councilors 
and Amateur Publications, and requested them to express 
their opinions on the subject through the columns of the 
amateur journals. Then when the time is ripe we will bring 

the proposition before the Council Chiefs for their vote. 

It might be well to mention here, that in case an age limit 
should be agreed upon by the majority of the Council Chiefs, 
scouts, now members, but below the age limit, will not lose 
their Lone Scout membership. 


Pow-Wow Department 


HE YOUTIP?S CHUM, ALSAP, No. 23, has been ap- 
pointed official organ of Council Nine, in place of Michi- 
gan Scout, discontinued with the November issue. 
The first 1925 Lone Scout rally to be announced is the 
Council Nine rally, to be held in June, at Elkhart, Ind. 
which is geographically in the center of the district. 
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High School Boys 

NE of the stimulating experiences of the Edi- 

tor’s tour of close on to twenty thousand miles 
throughout our great country has been the oppor- 
tunity of meeting face to face with thousands of 
high school boys, and, ves, high school girls. ,We 
have approximately a million and a half boys to- 
day in Junior and Senior High Schools. Each 
year the percentage increases. Present-day 
parents, the church and other agencies have a 
better understanding and appreciation of the 
advantages of a_ high education and 
economic conditions are making it easier for the 
student. Indeed, through revolving funds and 
special campaigns conducted by civic organizations 
of various kinds, a larger number of boys than 
ever in the history of America are helped in work- 
ing their way through high school in part or in 
whole. This, together with the democracy of our 
public high schools, great joy. The 
very atmosphere of the high schools in the south 
and west where some boys wearing blue jeans or 
other inexpensive clothes, with sweaters instead 
of coats, happily mingle with those more expen- 
sively dressed, drives home the soundness of 
democratic American institutions. 

The reports from principals and teachers show- 
ing that boys in high schools are seriously apply- 
ing themselves to discovering what they can do 
best, in order to prepare for life’s work in an 
earnest and thorough manner, are even more 
heartening. The progress that has been made in 
manual training features of high school education 
in recent years is contributing in a_ practical 
fashion to the solution of this pressing American 
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problem. 

Indeed, the facts relating to boys in high schools 

in America are most refreshing, because they so 
-completely dispel the effect of the pessimism of 
those who are, in my judgment, overcritical of the 
youth of to-day. The Editor is happy to say that 
the study he has been permitted to make, with the 
advantage he has had in dealing with boy prob- 
lems, justifies the conviction that never in the his- 
tory of America have we had so many promising 
boys of a splendid character, who seriously pur- 
pose to make their lives worthwhile, and who, 
while in high school, apply themselves with 
diligence to their studies because of an intelligent 
appreciation of the advantage it will be to them 
in dealing with their life problems. On the other 
hand it must be conceded that present-day living 
conditions have greatly increased the hazards for 
youth, and unfortunately there is basis for concern 
because of some few being caught in the “whirl- 
pool,’’ so to speak, under conditions beyond their 
power of resistance and self-control. Taking all 
things into consideration, however, the great bulk 
of our boys are coming through in a way which 
shows strength of character, because of home 
training and other influences, in a degree that is 

most encouraging. 





More important still, there is evidence that a 
large percentage of high school boys are identified 
with the church, the Sunday School, Y. M. C. A., 
Boy Scouts and similar organizations, which tend 
to develop moral fiber and character. These 


boys in most instances are recognized leaders in 
their school activities. With the percentage of 
attendance and the number of high school 


students who are seriously concerning themselves 
with character forming influences, we who are 
looking to youth as the hope of the America of 
to-morrow, have much cause for steadily increas- 
ing satisfaction. 
Spring 
ERE it is at last—the good glad Spring! 
We should really laugh and toss our hats 
and sing, but then we cannot be making a nuisance 
of ourselves on the street! But we smile instead, 
and we cock our hats at a slightly rakish angle and 
when we go home to-night perhaps we will join 
the great army of spring poets and w rite a poem, 
with “thee” and “thou” in it, with references to 
the birds, and, possibly, particular reference to 
one of them, the gentle iat easy-rhyming dove! 
Ah, the Spring! It never catches us unawares, 
although we think there is no one but ourselves 
who feel just that way. We know its coming 
along, just simply from the way we feel toward 
life. You know how it is—that restless desire to 
be up and doing. And this morning as we stepped 
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Scout Good Turn Calendar 
As a suggestion for boys of all ages everywhere 


i April 6 to 14. Be Kind to Ani- | : 














? mals Week. 
i April 24th. National Wild 
Flower Day. 
April 27 to May 3rd. American Forest 
Week. id 
May Ist. Child Health Day. : 
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out on our way to school, everything looked as if 
it had been scrubbed by the sunlight. You would 
never have suspected it, but the tree across the 
street has already budded over, and down by the 
orchard is an apple tree in full bloom. And that 
fellow walking ahead of you with that jaunty 
step has a baseball bat under his arm! 
O, boy, it certainly does feel good! 


Consider the Snail 
VIERY baby snail, so to speak, is born into a 
house of its own. It grows with him, and he 
carries the weight of it around with him. In 
times of danger he draws in his horns and it be- 
comes his castle. What nature gives him in 
protection it takes from him in liberty. 

We belong among the freer, and are, therefore, 
wiser. Like the birds who have learned to fashion 
themselves delicate nests in the branches of trees, 
like the animals that burrow elaborate shelters 
underground, we have learned to build ourselves 
houses. These go far beyond anything contem- 
plated by nature. They are not shelters but 
homes. They take us far beyond those protective 
animal instincts, that make the good camper, 
and place us on a much higher plane. In making 
homes we become creative. We make things beau- 
tiful for beauty’s sake. We discover a whole new 
spiritual world in the relations of the home. 

Each year in May, we have what is known as a 
Better Homes Week, and boys have played their 
part in making it a success. We like this idea of 
the boy interesting himself in Better Homes. It 
is he who will build those houses of the future 
that will be as distinctive of America as its office 
buildings. Houses should seem as natural a part 
of the earth as the trees that grow out of it. We 
have been in a hurry and our houses in so many 
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places stick out like ugly ruptures on our land, 
Fitting into nature harmonizing with its colors 
and its tones, is good scouting and good art. 


Our Friends 

lf YOU go out into the woods, now that the 

warmth of Spring has come again to make the 
earth glad, in some sheltered nook you will find 
the first flowers of Spring. Tiny, frail things 
they are, these anemones and other early blooms, 
but they are the vanguard of a merry army of 
multi-colored blossoms that will soon possess the 
woods and add color to the countryside, bringing 
delight to every eye that beholds them. 

How wonderful it is to see them again, these 
old seasonal friends of ours! They speak to us 
only in the gentlest tones, and fill us with a tender 
joyousness. They make us happy because they, 
with the butterflies and the birds, are among the 
happiest things God made. How marvelous it is 
to call them our friends. 

As friends we respect as well as admire these 
flowers that grow in nature’s garden, without any 
care by human hands, nourished by the sun and 
rain, that gives them as well as us life. Their 
beauty has, therefore, something of sacredness in 
our eyes. We feel that where they are they 
belong, and are impatient with those people who 
wantonly destroy them. So many people travel- 
ing through the countryside, with a poor apprecia- 
tion of the value and beauty of our flower friends, 
strip the trees of their bloom. They load their 
automobiles with them, very often only to find 
that even before their journey is done the life 
has gone out of these beautiful fairies of nature, 
and that in their hands are only withered flowers. 

The increasing thousands whom the auto- 
mobile each year takes out to the country, are 
seriously threatening the very existence of many 
of the more delicate varieties of wild flowers. On 
us who love the out-of-door falls the responsibility 
of educating these jaunters to a keener apprecia- 
tion of our little friends, as well as to the peril of 
total extinction threatening many rare species by 
their thoughtlessness and cruelty. 

The National Wild Flower Day is a fine idea. 
It is organized for just this purpose, and will have 
our fullest support in their activities on April 24. 


History Outside Your Door 

OME years ago,” writes a correspondent, 

“T happened to be the Rector at an old 
colonial parish in Southern Maryland. The 
people assured me that nothing of interest had 
ever occurred there. I succeeded in discovering 
that it was in that parish that the British had 
landed, when on their invasion of Washington, 
and had passed along the roads which I was 
accustomed to use, beside my own church! I 
found later an old bayonet of that period. I 
learned after some investigation that Booth had 
had his leg set by Dr. Mudd in that parish, and 
had ridden along by roads that were pointed out 
to me; that the rectory in which I was living had 
been the residence of a Revolutionary Colonel 
under Israel Putnam, and that Washington in his 
diary had recorded some acts of heroism or gallan- 
try there.” 

“Tn one little western town,” he continues, “I 
wrote a series of thirty-three articles for the 
newspapers in regard to one phase alone of the 
historic happenings in that locality. In another 
far western town, where I had been told nothing 
of interest had ever occurred, I got up a pageant 
showing the famous personages who had been 
connected with that locality, and it drew some 
five thousand people to see the sight.” 

Our correspondent goes on to make the fine 
suggestion that it would be a very interesting 
undertaking for Scout and other boy organiza- 
tions to interest themselves in discovering the 
places of histo_ic interest in their own localities 
and learning about the people connected with 
them; of following the “trail” of the actors from 
one historic spot to another. There are vast and 
thrilling possibilities. Right at your door some 
drama of history might have unfolded. To dis- 
cover these for oneself is an enviable recreation 
for any man or boy. 
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Another Way of Going to Camp 


By Clifton Lisle 


Scoutmaster, Troop 1, Paoli, Pa. 


AOLI began Scout work in 1911, yet not until the 

summer of 1924 did we attempt an honest-to-good- 

ness, shank’s-mare hike of 130 miles cross-country, 

every cent of expense raised by the troop itself. The 
following is an accurate account of our outing, the work of 
our Patrol Leaders from start to finish: 


Early in May, when the hike was first thought of, the Troop , 


treasury contained about five dollars. Equipment was good 
and in excellent shape, but not enough to go round in a full 
strength, four-patrol outfit. 

Elliott Compton, Dick Keator, Reed Keator, Tom Bishop, 
Roy Faulconer, Rigg the Scribe, and 
Harry Rolin, S. P. L., got together to 
think it over one warm night when the 
magic of spring seemed fairly a-jump 
in everyone’s bones and the lure of 
Rothrock on Laurel Lake became a 
thing quite irresistible. 

Not only must the hike be financed, 
but some thirty scouts paid for at the 
Local Council Camp as well. At 
seven dollars a week this would come 
Most scouts will agree it was a 
That’s just what the Patrol 
An A No. 1 im- 


high. 
problem. 
Leaders thought it. 
perial stumper! 

Then we learned that seventy 
dollars could be had from the Town- 
ship in return for a house-to-house 
check-up of the assessor’s lists! 

The Troop was at once split into 
groups, street assignments made and instructions given. The 
Scribe, Horace Rigg, Jr., was placed in charge. Work began 
the next afternoon as soon as school let out. A week later, 
the lists were completed and the treasury touched the $75 
mark. ‘This will give an idea of one of the methods adopted 
to obtain the needed amount. 

This done, extra equipment was bought, a few more pon- 
chos, three shelter halves, two trenching tools for digging 
latrines, whatever else we needed to bring our Troop maéériel 
to a working basis. 

Preliminary instructions were issued. No one below First 
Class rank could go. Second Class and Tenderfeet would 
join the lucky ones at Camp Rothrock after the march was 
over. Those qualify- 
ing would leave Paoli 
on June 23d, Mid- 
summer’s Eve, and 
cover the 130 miles 
between there and 
the County Council 
site in six days. 

Test passing sur- 
passed itself next 
month. Sixteen 
scouts qualified. Each 
of these, under in- 
structions from the 
Scoutmaster, pre- 
sented a signed letter 
from his doctor giv- 
ing consent to the 
hike and a summary 
of the boy’s physical 
condition. All but 
one of them were 
inoculated for ty- 
phoid, parents and doctors agreeing the precaution well worth 
the bother. 

A week before the trek began, final instructions were given 
the Patrol Leaders. From start to finish, responsibility was 
laid on them. It was a definite part of the training involved 
to stress this constantly, to work through them, make them 
think for their patrols every minute of the time and so dis- 
tribute their own allotment of responsibility that their scouts 
were as answerable to them as they were to the Senior Patrol 
Leader and to the Scoutmaster. No detail was too trivial for 
this method of team-play. 








N ORDER to march twenty to twenty-five miles a day and 

take enough luggage along for a comfortable two-week stay 
in camp at the end of it, some transport had to be provided. 
Compton, Patrol Leader of the Wolves, said that he could hire 
an old Ford truck for $15, the Troop to use it for one week 
and stand running expense. 

Being old enough and a licensed driver, the Patrol Leader 
was instructed to close the deal immediately and regard him- 
self as chauffeur. Also, as commissary sergeant, chief cook, 
sanitary officer and mechanician. 

A list of personal equipment was given each Patrol Leader 
at this meeting. They in turn wrote out copies of it so that 
each of their scouts might have one to consult. It was made 
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This shows the first night's 
camp on the “Long Hike.” 
The tents are up; tired feet 
have been inspected and fixed 
and supper is ’most ready 





clear by the Patrol Leaders that no scout of whatever rank 
could start the hike unless he checked in O. K. at the last 
inspection. 

Here is what they had to bring. It looks like a lot, but it 
really amounts to little more than the sort of uniform and 








Here is the “advance 
guard” with the heavy 
duffel and the commissary 
stores, making ready a 
“wayside camp” for the 
troop’s noonday stop 


Hike, hunger, ham and 
eggs—and history! The 
river Brandywine, prob- 
ably much the same as it 
looked in Washington’s 
day, becomes one of the 
stops on the Long Hike 
of 1924 


The circle shows the other 
view—the “chief cook’ and 
his helpers putting the finish- 
ing touches to supper, while 
the hungry gang looks on 
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The Troop from its old stock and the replenished supply 
provided each scout with: One pack-carrier complete, One 
canteen, canteen cup, cover and belt, One mess pan, with 
knife, fork and spoon. (All’ this, bought in bulk, averaged 
only $1 a boy), One poncho, One shelter-half. 

The equipment of two patrols was drawn upon for: Two 
large kettles and covers, Two large frying-pans and covers, 
Two canvas water buckets, Four large spoons, One large 
knife, Two trowels (for tent-ditching), Two trenching tools 
(for making latrines), Two lanterns, Two hatchets, Spare 
rope, One ,case of Signal Flags, Troop Colors, Two bugles, 
One drum, First Aid kit. 

The treasury made possible a 
further purchase of: Sixteen small 
dish mops for scouring mess kits 
(they cost 1oc. each), Towelling (for 
use of cooks and K. P.s.), Toilet 
paper, Chloride of lime, Dutch 
Cleanser, Soap, Box of pepper, Sugar, 
Bag of salt, Basket of potatoes, Oil. 
These were packed away ina box by 
themselves and served as permanent 
stores. 

A ration bill was then worked out 
by the Assistant Scoutmaster and the 
Patrol Leaders for three days ahead, 
each meal being covered. The plan 
of march was to push forward as 
quickly as possible and still save the 
younger scouts from undue strain. 

Compton, in addition to his truck, 
was put in charge of a detail of three boys to go ahead with 
him each day. The plan was to change this detail at Reveille 
and at noon. The main body of the patrols were to march 
out right after breakfast, leaving the breaking up of camp, 
policing of site, filling of latrine and so on to the detail. 

The scheme worked. Each day a fresh group cooked break- 
fast, took down tents, loaded them on the truck and put in the 
packs of the hikers, then chugged ahead twelve or fifteen miles 
in search of a noon bivouac. They always managed to get 
one by a shady grove of trees and close to water. 

Here they cooked mess, dug a temporary latrine and had 
everything shipshape by the time the others arrived. After 
lunch, a second detail rode in the truck, while the morning 
fellows hiked and the procedure was repeated. A camp site 
was chosen, latrines dug, and tents pitched, ten miles on. 
Supper was made ready against the coming of the patrols. 

By following this change-about system, the sixteen boys 
covered the hike in excellent shape, over half of them foot- 
ing it more than one hundred miles, Every night, before 
breaking rank, Colors were uncased and Retreat stood. The 
buglers, Dick Keator and Rigg, furnished field music. The 
second day out, after marching twenty-seven miles, an oppor- 
tunity was given the boys to forego the ceremony, but they 
insisted on it, even before resting. This is a far cry from 
parlor Scouting, for twenty-seven miles, the day after twenty 
others, means real grit. 

Strict discipline was maintained from start to finish in 

accord with the 








outfit any scout can earn and 
pay for with a week’s work at 
lawn-cutting or odd jobs: 
One white hat, One scout 
hat, One hat badge, Two 
scout shirts (one of them, at 
least, complete with shoulder 
knots and proper insignia), 
One black tie, One scout belt, 
One scout knife, One scout 
rope, Two pairs of shorts 
(many boys cut down worn- 
out winter breeches for the 
second pair; a good thing, 
too, when the knees are gone), One pair of leggins or scout 
stockings, Four pairs of woolen socks, Two pairs of shoes (one 
pair, at least, of a heavy marching sort), Three changes of 
underclothing, One bathing suit, Two towels (small ones, easy 
to wash and quick to dry), Tooth brush, Tooth powder or 
paste, Cake of soap in case (this meant a full cake, too), Hair 
comb (brushes are too hard to keep clean), Matches in 
waterproof case, Boy Scout Handbook, Pencil and notebook, 
Two blankets (six large horse-blanket pins were recommended 
for pinning the blankets into a sleeping bag. Most of the boys 
took them and slept comfortably every night as a result). 





spirit of Scout- 


craft. Reveille 
sounded at five 
o'clock. Teeth 
were cleaned, 


hands and faces 
washed and packs 
rolled by five- 
thirty. Patrol 
Leaders checked 
these things daily 
and soon even the 
new boys could 
be depended on 
to do them auto- 
matically. Break- 
fast came at five- 
forty-five and at 
six-thirty the pa- 
trols moved out 
in column of twos. 





Ten-minute 
halts were made out of every hour, from six-thirty until noon, 
when an hour and a half’s halt was allotted for mess. At noon 
and again at night, Horace Rigg, in charge of First Aid work, 
inspected feet for blisters. The least sign of trouble was 
treated at once with iodine and adhesive tape. A report was 
also made to the Scoutmaster. 

In connection with First Aid, two kits were carried. One, 

a large Troop box, was kept in the truck for, emergencies. 

The other, a small affair, was carried in a belt packet on the 

march. Rigg’s constant attention in watching for foot trouble 
(Concluded on page 39) 








Scouting Again 
HE Prince of Wales is starting on his 
Fifth Trip. He has seen India, Japan and 
North America. ‘This time he will visit 
Latin America and Africa. He has sold his 
polo ponies and will risk no falls on the hunting field. But 
he will shoot big game and look at interesting places like the 
Island of St. Helena where Napoleon died and the falls on the 
River Zambesi, which are less in volume than Niagara but 
twice as high. 
It was the battleship Renown that brought the Prince to 
New York. This vessel is in dock, to be fitted with “bulges” 


for protection against torpe 






planet. As light travels nearly 200,000 miles a second, these 
stars must be about 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 miles dis- 
tant. But the rays found their way here at last, and the 
telescope caught them—which, after all, is the main thing. 
The at Mount Wilson is 100 inches in 


creat “reflector” 
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speech and sight. A left-handed person uses the 
right side of his brain for speech and sight. To 
force a left-handed person to become right- 
handed, therefore, overworks one-half of the 
brain and causes stammering and squinting. 
In England many of the most brilliant cricketers, and in 
America some of our best pitchers, have been left-handed. 


A Great Plan 


HE River Amazon flows from the Andes Mountains into 
the Atlantic Ocean. This means that Peru, lying between 
the Andes and the Pacific, gets none of the water and, as a 
result, is partly a desert. An 
American engineer, Charles 








does. ‘Wales’ thus sets | 
forth in her sister ship, the 
Repulse, which is a record in 
naval construction. Within a 
year of her keel being laid, she 
was launched. In _ nineteen 
months, she was complete 
for steam trials. 


Bringing up Father Time 














W. Sutton, is driving a 
tunnel, therefore, nine miles 
~ oe i oe long, from one side of the 
~.| mountain range to the other. 
This tunnel will divert some 
of the waters of the Amazon 
westwards and will irrigate a 
thousand miles of wilderness, 
now unfertile. 








URMI has run 2 miles , 
in 8 min. 581-5 sec. Hot-Air Craft 
which shaves 5 seconds from RIGADIER-GENERAL 
the world’s record. About WILLIAM MITCH- 
his running, there is no ELL has been giving his 
mystery. He runs, not against Photographs of Spanish light artillery, and a detachment of machine gunners, in action against th evidence on the state of 
J the Air Service. Out of 


rivals, but against time. If 
he beats the clock, he knows 
that he has beaten everybody else. On a handicap, 
he may sometimes lose a race. After all, he is a 
visitor and must be polite. 


King Tut Again At Home 

GYPT again allows Howard Carter to pay court 

to King Tut. The sarcophagus has been opened; 

within lies the coffin; and, inside of that, is the 

mummy, wrapped in bandages of linen. It is the 

first mummy of a king, found quite undisturbed. 

Will they unwind the mummy and expose the face? 
That is the question. 


Ancient Scouts 


“ TSXACTLY as Boy Scouts build a fire today,” 

so one reads in the London Times. At Cres 
well Crags, in Derbyshire, England, they have dug 
up the oldest kitchen in the world. In the mouth of a cave a 
hole was scooped in the ground and around its edges was built 
a ring of flat-stones—a regular campfire, in fact. The larder 
included reindeer, mammoths, rhinoceros, horses and bison. 
In order that marrow might be extracted, the bones were 
broken in half. Paleolithic man, thousands of years ago, had 
his hotel in the woods, and made his fireplaces as the Boy 
Scouts now sometimes make theirs. 


Not Worth the Trouble 


ERALD CHAPMAN, who robbed a mail truck in New 
York of $1,500,000, is back again at Indianapolis, shackled 
with leg-irons and handcuffs. Being a bandit is not so much 
fun, after all. 
Good at Arithmetic 


T THE observatory on Mount Wilson, the astronomers 
reckon that the rays from certain stars in the Great 
Nebula of Andromeda took 200 millions of years to reach this 


best performances of his Finnish hero and 
the man was his inspiration. 

But Nurmi was more or less of a hero in 
his country before the Antwerp Olympic 
games. He was a hero in his native town 
of Abo when he carried the colors of the local athletic club, 
the Abo Urheiluliitto, to victory in the National Junior 
Championship games at Helsingfors. 

It was on the rough dirt track in a field that belonged to the 
Abo athietic club that he first tried his stride against time. 
He was, as Tom Thorp says, a gangling stripling of a boy with 
thin arms and legs, apparently hardly strong enough to run 
well. Even to-day he contradicts some of the opinions we have 
formed about the build of a distance runner. He has the ideal 
long stringy, steel-cable type of muscle for stamina and endur- 
ance, to be sure, but he carries weight for his height. One 
could believe, looking at him, that he would be better at 135 
pounds than at 148, his normal weight. Nor has he the tre- 
mendous chest expansion that we believe should go with men 
who run distance races and call upon their lungs and heart 
to do their utmost. An expansion of three inches is not much 
for a man of Nurmi’s weight and height. 





Moors, during one of the frequent outbreaks of tribesmen against the Spanish occupation of Morocco 
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Charles B. Warren, whose 

appointment as Altorney- 

General was defeated in the 
Senate 


Brig.-General Mitchell, pho- 

tographed during the Con- 

gressional investigation of the 
Air Service 


diameter and weighs too tons. No wonder that few stars 
escape! 
The Almighty Cent 
OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., starts his youngsters on 30 
cents a week pocket-money. Later, they are raised toa dollar. 
But they have to keepaledger. Five cents is added if the account 
is correct and, for every mistake, 5 cents is deducted. At the age 
of fifteen, they have an allowance for clothes and personal ex- 
It takes a rich man to teach the value of money. 
Let Well Enough Alone 
R. W.S. INMAN of England says that it is quite a mistake 
to break a child of being left-handed. The brain has two 
parts. A right-handed person uses the left side of his brain for 


penses. 


Paavo Nurmi, the Phantom 


(Continued from page 9) 


Nurmi began training at ten; or at least he began running at 
that age; kids’ races, to be sure, but these indicate that he had 
ambitions to be a great runner even then. He did not pay 
much attention to his diet, but he did not have to. His family 
were vegetarians and he was used to the coarsest kind of vege- 
table foods, cabbage, turnips, and brown bread and rye bread, 
plenty of butter and milk and such foodstuffs as are easiest 
to get in the country. And it was this natural diet that built 
up for him a strong digestive system, a most important thing 
for all athletes. 

But while he was ambitiously training himself to become a 
runner he was not neglecting his mental training either. He 
had ambition for a career. He wanted to become a mechanical 
draftsman and to that end he was graduated from the grammar 
school at the age of fifteen, and following the Finnish custom 
he became an apprentice with an engineering company, his 
father binding him to continue with that company for a period 





1,200 planes, owned by the 
United States, he says that all save 19 should be 
scrapped and that, with the present machines, 
“every aviator takes his life in his hands.” Japan 
could seize the Philippines at any time, and also 
Hawaii; and what the aeroplanes recently dropped 
on the discarded battleship Washington were not 
bombs, but sandbags! She was really sunk by 
gun-fire. 

Some people think that General Mitchell wishes 
to discredit the battleship as a weapon of modern 
warfare. Certainly he has not been disciplined, up 
to the present, by President Coolidge, for his plain 
speaking. On the contrary, he attended a garden 
party at the White House and was cordially greeted 
by the host and hostess. 

Cabinet-Making 
HE new Secretary of State is F. B. Kellogg, formerly 
Senator from Minnesota and afterwards United States 
Ambassador to Great Britain. And Charles Beecher Warren 
of Michigan, who has represented the United States in Mexico 
and Japan failed to get the approval of the Senate for the 
post of Attorney-General. The Senate has to ratify these 
appointments, and over Mr. Warren there has been quite 
a fuss. It is perhaps surprising that a President, just elected 
by a majority of seven millions, should not be allowed to 
select his own Cabinet! 
Cuba Over There 
S EMPIRE BUILDERS, the Spaniards are unlucky. 
They once held most of Latin-America, and they lost it. 
They could not subdue even Cuba. And now the tribesmen of 
Morocco, after years of war, have driven one army of Spain 
after another back to the coast. The Moors are helped by 
their mountains, of which they know every rock. And the 
Spaniards are hindered by graft. 


of three years to determine whether he had 
any ability or aptitude for the profession he 
wanted to follow. 

A year before he had completed the ap- 
prenticeship, 1914, when he was seventeen 
years old, he was admitted to membership in the Abo Athletic 
Club and began to wear the blue jersey of that organization 
in active competition. His development under the trainer of 
the club was swift, for that same year he was entered as the 
club’s representative in the Finnish Junior Championship 
Meet at Helsingfors, where he broke his first record. 

When he was eighteen, having determined to his own sat- 
isfaction and to the satisfaction of his father that he did have 
an aptitude for draftsmanship, his record was submitted to 
the Government authorities and he was awarded a three years’ 
scholarship in the Abo Technical Institute, from which he was 
graduated with an exceptionally fine record in 1918. 

Finland meanwhile had started upon its campaign of devel- 
oping its athletic resources toward capturing high honors in 
the Olympics 

A great deal of Nurmi’s perfect form and perfect condition 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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cabin. Besides, to 
dayseveralhundred 
men and their fami- 
lies were roaming 
Sevier’sbroadacres. 

Neither their father nor their brother, now making off for 
Sevier’s house, had the least suspicion that Rob Roy would 
have an adventure. But that is precisely what the twins 
presently proceeded to do. This is not the place to tell the 
adventure which turned out in the end to have been quite 
important. It is enough to say that it began in their efforts 
to catch a bushy-tailed and rather fearless little animal which 
scampered ahead of them and disap- 


(Continued from page 8) 


younger men on the outskirts of the crowd started up the 
Indian war song, padding their moccasined feet to its blood- 
chilling rhythm. After a moment or two of this, Sevier, with a 
flashing smile, held up his hand for silence. 

“That’s the spirit, boys! Ferguson has sent us orders 
to throw down our weapons and take the oath of allegiance 
to King George—”’ 

““Who’s he?” some one yelled and a 





peared through the open door of 
Jimmy Breed’s cabin. Rob Roy went 
in after it. They may have known 
that it was a skunk; and then again, 
they may not. The chances are 
they did know, and went after it 
any way just to show it that it could 
not intimidate them. That would be 
just like Rob Roy. The Scalpin 
Scot, as Sevier had named these two 
small red-headed warriors, would 
call any one’s bluff any time—man’s, 
skunk’s or horned toads. 


NDY’S heart beat excitedly as 

heneared the house. This news, 
he felt sure, would have something 
to do with Ferguson. Perhaps Fergu- 
son had crossed the mountains to 
join the Americans? Andy could 
never understand why so fine a man 
as Patrick Ferguson continued to 
fight on the British side, which was 
so clearly the wrong side. He was 
always expecting to hear that Fergu- 
son had come over to the Patriot’s 
cause. He had not heard anything 
of the Mountain Man nor had he 
seen Shelby since the skirmish at 
Musgrove’s Mill a fortnight ago. 
On his way home he had come up 
with Shelby’s men in the hill pass 
and given Shelby Ferguson’s letter 
of challenge, then ridden on to Watauga with 
Tuleko; and, after a day’s rest, he and the 
Runner had gone out on a long hunt. In fact, 
they had returned only last week, just in time 
to help Jack get ready for the barbecue. He 
reassured himself now—so great was his de- 
sire—that Shelby and McDowell had come to 
announce the Mountain Man’s defection from 
the British cause. Perhaps the third man was 
lerguson—! He raced ahead of his father and 
Tuleko. 

But the stranger was not Ferguson. He was 
Col. William Campbell of Washington County, 
Virginia. Sevier introduced him several times 
as the group before the steps enlarged. Jack’s 
guests were running up from every direction to 
learn what was in the wind. Even Old One-Eye 
came along at a limping trot, leaving his turkeys 
to their fate. 

“Boys,” Sevier was saying, “we are called on to make a 
quick decision. The British are masters in North Carolina. 
Cornwallis is at Charlotte and Ferguson has made his head- 
quarters at Camden. They have driven themselves in like a 
wedge between Washington’s army to the north and our 
Southern Army. We must force them out; or we must say 
good-bye to our liberties and our homes.” 

“We'll never do that!” a man shouted. Several of the 








The black smoke of a fire of wet wood is the uni- 
versally recognized signal of distress, and no other 
method of signalling will carry a message so far. 

A case in point is an experience I once had 
in Northern Wisconsin. 

My companion and I were living in a log cabin on Rat Lake, 
spending a perfectly civilized vacation with no more chance for 
adventure than would be expected in going upstairs to bed. 
We decided to spend a day on Reily Lake, which was con- 
nected with our lake by a narrow thoroughfare masked at the 
Reily Lake end by a great field of rushes, and took with us 
only a few sandwiches and our tackle. 

The morning had been clear, but as the day wore on clouds 
filled the sky, and towards evening a fine mist began to fall. 
The fishing had been good so we paid little attention either to 
the time or to the weather, for it was only about thirty minutes 
to camp and dry clothing. When we finally decided to return, it 
was dusk and before we reached the outlet it was raining hard, 
and pitch dark. Of course the flashlights failed to work, and the 
opening to the thoroughfare was completely lost in the rushes. 
By the time we were convinced of the impossibility of finding our 
way out we were thoroughly soaked. The only thing left for 
us to do was to return toa heavily wooded point we had noticed, 
and make ourselves as comfortable as possible for the night. 
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laugh went round. 
“Hush. Listen to Jack,” another 


voice put in. 

“Tf we refuse to obey, Ferguson 
threatens to come over and hang the 
four of us here—Shelby, McDowell. 
Campbell and myself. And then he'll 
fire your homes.” 

“Let him come 

“We'll show him a thing or two about 
hanging!” 

“Trap the wolf!” 


1? 
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I think we daren’t 


The Battle of King’s Mountain By Constance Lindsay Skinner (ie) ns 


Shelby and Colonel 

McDowell agree 

with me. Ferguson 
wouldn’t come till he had killed or captured every loyal 
American in the Back Country of the Carolinas and Virginia 
and burned every Patriot homestead. We can’t let him do 
that. No, boys. The wolf has run wild too long. This is the 
time to hunt him down.” 

The crowd sent up fierce shouts of approval; and presently 
the slow and stentorian voice of old Gustav Renz was heard 
asking. 

“ Ven-do-ve-stardt? ” 

“As soon as we’ve got an army!” Sevier shouted back. 

“Ain’t we an army?” some one wanted to know. 

““We are!” came the chorused reply: and ihe war chant 
started up again. Sevier motioned for silence. 

‘Boys, this is a little different from dashing out to repel an 
Indian raid on our own ground. We are going against a 
brilliant officer and disciplined troops. We need not less than 
eighteen hundred men. We must be fully equipped and well 
drilled. And there’s another thing. The Governor of North 
Carolina is the head of the military forces of this State. We 
shall have to get his permission to raise an army and request him 

to send us acommanding officer. And 





by John Roney of Great Falls, \Mont. 


Two Prize-Winning Pictures from the 
Eastman Kodak Contest for Boy Scouts 


held last year. Almost one hundred scouts were awarded cameras, 
which were the prizes offered. Al the left is the picture submitted 
by Joe Piper of Greenville, S. C. The one below was entered 
Although from opposite 
sides of the country, both of these contestants chose Indian subjects. 


also, boys, we have to get the money 
from him for our equipment.” 
“Jehoshaphat!” exclaimed Con- 
stable John Burke. “We might as 
well give up the notion right now. 
The Governor is timid as a rabbit 
an’ slower’n treacle. An’ tryin’ to 
git money out’n him is like milkin’ a 
hickory tree. Tain’t done. He 
never did have no likin’ for us 
Overmountain men, anyhow.” 
“Ay,” said Duncan MacPhail, “be 





“Skin him alive!” 
For a few minutes there was a wild hubbub of impreca- 
tions on Ferguson, mingled with the deadly croon of the 


war song. 

‘Colonel Campbell also says, ‘Let him come!’” Sevier 
went on as soon as he could be heard. “His advice is 
to get ready and wait for him. He says Ferguson will 
be at a great disadvantage once he has put the moun- 
tains between himself and Cornwallis. That is true. But 


What Is a Fire—And Why? 


(Continued from page 9) 


We had only a hunting knife, so birch-bark, small branches 
and fallen logs were gathered by sense of touch, but when my 
companion tried to light the fire his matches were wet. My 
match-box, a screwtop tin from which a stick of shaving soap 
had been used, saved the day, or night, and a fire was soon 
going merrily. 

By the fire-light we made a sort of lean-to facing the fire and 
thatched it with fir boughs. In that way we dried our clothing, 
and spent a fairly comfortable, if hungry, night, and felt no 
ill effects afterward. Pneumonia might, and a very uncom- 
fortable wait would surely, have resulted without the seem- 
ingly useless precaution of a water-proof match-box. 

The matches safe and dry, the next thing is a fire; and there 
are many kinds of fire for many purposes. There are the signal 
fire, the camp fire, the cooking fire, and the fire for the reflec- 
tor baker, among the many. 

Probably the best way to make a fire in the open is to take a 
number of sticks about a foot long and an inch in diameter, 
and build a pen after the manner of a “cob-house.” In, 


fore ye'll get the pennies from him 
for raisin’ an army, Ferguson wil! 
have ceased ravagin’ the border, for 
he'll have got too old to go on wi’ it.” 

“Money, is it? Pennies, eh?” 
Old One-Eye’s voice was like a 
husky fog horn. His one prominent 
red-brown eye flamed like a wood 
spark. He thrust men right and left 
as he forced his way to the steps. 
“‘Hark’ee, Jack, my pretty lad. You 
shall have old Shark’s gold, so you 
shall. What! My pretty Jack 
wantin’ money an’ puttin’ his neck 
in the noose by goin’ to Gov’nors 
for it? Never, while old Shark has 
his sack of gold!” 

“What’s that, Admiral?” Sevier 
laughing, put his hand on the old 
pirate’s shoulder. “Do you still 
swear there’s real gold in that dug- 
out? What about that, Andy?” 

“T never saw much gold, Jack,” 
Silent Scot answered slowly. ‘But 
that bag was awfu’ heavy. An’ it 
looked like gold. An’ Tom was in a 
terrible way because I left it behind. I’m thinkin’, Jack, that 
it’s real gold.” 

“Bless the lad!” cried old Shark. “Real gold it is, I promise 
you! Enough to have made me a gentleman in Jamaica all 
my days—an’ a Gov’nor too, I don’t doubt. You send Andy 
an’ Tuleko back after the gold, Jack. They know the way.”’ 

“Aw! He’s crazy, Mr. Sevier. There ain’t no gold!” 
It was Jimmy Breed speaking. 

(Continued on page 32) 





this place paper, shavings, birch-bark, or whatever 
is convenient, fill the pen with dry slivers or twigs, 
roof over the pen with larger pieces in the quantity 
desired, and touch it off. 

If the preparations have not been slighted the 
fire will draw and burn as well as in the best of stoves, and 
when it has burned down to coals, a compact, smokeless cook- 
ing fire is the result. This is an excellent fire for the reflector 
baker for the flames and heat are held high enough to bake 
both surfaces of the bread, or roast, evenly, but larger sticks 
would be used in that case to prolong the heat. One thing to 
be avoided in a cooking fire is too much wood, especially if it 
be wet or green, or the adding of new fuel while it is necessary 
to work over it. 

It is well, also, to have a knowledge of the different kinds 
of wood, and the uses to which they are best adapted. For a 
quick, hot, flaming fire use birch, either green or dry, and 
parenthetically, birch-bark, even that off a living tree, will 
kindle a fire anywhere, any time, regardless of weather or 
anything else. Black-jack oak, hard maple, chestnut, short 
leaf pine, red maple, or long leaf pine are good if dry. For 
long-lived coals use kickory, white ash, post or white oak, 
hornbeam, locust, or rock elm. Never, if it can be avoided, 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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A Bike Hike 
OW can I take a bicycle tour for about two 
weeks and in what season?—Scout LEs- 

rER COLLIER. 

Begin training ahead so you can stand the 
trip. Get map, lay out route. Learn which 
places are most interesting to visit. Plan 
number of miles for each day. Late spring 
after the roads are in good condition, summer 
and early fall are good seasons. 

If you prefer to camp, a pup tent and blan- 
kets may be carried on your wheel without 
trouble. Buy your grub as you go along. 

If you have not already studied cycling, get 
a merit-badge pamphlet. 


To Interest New Scouts 

1. What would you please suggest as to 
decorating our patrol-room. 

[ am a patrol leader and would like to 
get in touch with other patrol leaders in other 
parts of the country. 

3. What would you suggest as an idea to 
get boys interested in the Boy Scouts?— 
Scout SAM MENAGUS. 

1. Pictures of Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, 
Davy Crockett, Buffalo Bill, pictures of Indian 
chiefs, bows and arrows, snowshoes and skiis, 
scout banners, American flags, knot boards, 
examples of handicraft, nothing relating to 
city life 

Write the World Brotherhood, c/o Boys’ 
LIFE. 


National Forests 
HERE is the largest forest in North 
\merica? In United States? 

What is the cause of Infantile Paralysis?— 
HARRY SUTHERLAND. 

The Fongass National Forest, Alaska, area 
15,443,900 acres. The second is the Chugesh, 
\laska, area 5,129,544. Datil Forest, New 
Mexico, 2,641,521 acres. National Forest 
Santa Barbara, Calif., 2,017,306 acres. 

Not definitely known. 


A Blow-Gun 


t. Would you please give me directions for 


making a blow-pipe. Including not only the 
blow-pipe proper but the arrows. 

2. Lam in favor of a rank higher than Eagle. 
—EAGLE Scout NAsH BurGER, Jr. 

t. Take a straight piece of bamboo, drill a 
hole through it with red-hot iron rod. Or use 
a putty-shooter. 

Split an old fishing pole into slivers, width 
of a match and twice as long. Sharpen one 
end, roll cotton loosely around the other end. 
There should be just enough cotton to make 
the dart fit loosely into the hole of your gun. 

2. No definite action on a rank higher than 
Eagle has yet been taken. 


Raising Bees for Profit 
ILL you give me some advice about rais- 
ing bees? Is it practical for boys and 
is it expensive? What is required to start?— 
WALTER Dosson. 

It is easy and profitable. Make most of 
your equipment yourself, upkeep is nothing 
\ small colony will bring one profit if he goes 
about it in the right way. 

See the Merit-Badge Pamphlet on Bee- 
Keeping. Write A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, 
for ‘Bees for Pleasure and Profit.” 

The A. I. Root Co. sell ‘“beginner’s outfit,” 
including two pounds of Italian bees, a queen, 
a hive, and other equipment, for $17.00. 
Bees $6.00 for two pounds. Queens, $1.30 to 
$3.00 each 


Christopher Columbus 
t. Who was the real discoverer of America, 
Vespucius or Columbus? 





2. Send or print directions to make a push- 
mobile?-—Epwarp J. Howan. 

tr. Columbus. 

2. Sorry, directions too long for this column 
See Boys’ Lire bound for 1913 and 1914 in 
public library, for directions and diagrams. 


The Lariat and the Bow 

1. What isasuitable yell for the Eagle Patrol? 

2. What is the size of rope for a lariat? 

3. How is the lariat properly held? 

4. Is special rope needed? If so where can 
it be obtained? 

5. Is willow good for a bow? Where can a 
good bow be obtained and at what price?— 
Scout Frep ScHmipt, JR. 


tr. Rah! Rah! Ray! 
Rah! Rah! Ray! 
Eagle Patrol of the B. S. A.! 


Eagles! Eagles! Whew-w-w—! (Eagle 
whistle). 

2. About % inch in diameter. 

3. See directions to Ernest Schwab in this 
issue. 

4. Arawhide rope costs from $8.00 to $30.00. A 
linen rope is excellent. Plain hemp rope will do. 

5. Hickory, iron-wood, lemonwood, ash, 
locust, black walnut, all good for a bow. L. 
E. Stemmler, 9415-215th Street, Queens, L. L, 
N. Y., sells lemonwood. Smallest stave, 75c. 


Rope for a Lariat 
1. Where can I get the best rope for a lariat? 
2. How much will it cost?—Scour James 
BARRY. 
1. Any grocery store, or the Supply Dept., 
B.S. A. The cost is 50 cents for 15 feet for a 
good rope from the Supply Dept. 
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Lone Scouts 
ILL you please tell me if a boy can join the 
Lone Scouts even if there is a good regular 
Scout troop near him?—James P. REGAN. 


es. 


Knots and a Contests 
1. Where can I get books on troop enter 
tainments and books on Knot boards? 
2. What is a good prize for a knot-board 
contest?—Scout PAUL KNOWLEs. 
1. “Scout Entertainments,” by Lieut. Clii- 
ton Lisle, 40 cents. 
“Rope and Its Uses,” A. A. Burger, 5 cents 
“Book of Knots,” Tom Bowling. 
Merit-Badge Pamphlets on Seamanship and 
Pioneering. Also “‘Tenderfoot Tests.” All the 
above books from the Supply Dept. 
2. Canoe paddles, canoe sails, or any of the 
equipment for a canoe. 


Wood for Bows and Arrows 
I WISH I knew where I could get a good piece 
of wood for a bow and some wood for 
arrows and at what price—RIcHArD HULL. 
Find it in the woods or lumber yard, or write 
to Archer Company of Indian Hill, 2617 St. 
Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La., or L. E. 
Stemmler, 9415-215th St., Queens, L. I. 


Service to Wild Life 

S THERE any way whereby a person can 

protect the forests, birds and fish from 
death and destruction? 

How and when can a bill be sent to Congress, 
and could you start one, to the effect that the 
“Army of Destruction” be lessened to prac- 
tically nothing?—Lovuis Dopp. 

I am proud to say, as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Court of Honor, that two gold badges 
from the Wild Life Protection Fund have 
recently been awarded to scouts for valuable 
service to Wild Life. 

Write to your Congressman. 


Improving Radio Results 


NTERNATIONAL 

Radio} Week, which was 
celebrated by the _ co- 
operative broadcasting from 
stations all over the world, 
under schedules arranged by Radio Broadcast 
Magazine, has been over for several months. 
But it has required a bit of time to sort and 
check the responses offered in competition for 
the prizes announced by THE RADIO 
TOWER for the most consistent trans-oceanic 
reception during the tests. 


Boys’ LiFe is giving a first and second 
prize. The first prize goes to Ken Pray, 
Johnsburg, Pa., who listed the following 


stations: 

»BD, Aberdeen, Scotland,. 

PTT, Lyons, France. 

5sNO, Newcastle, England, 

and 

PTT (number 2) Madrid, Spain. 

Ken |Pray described the programs of these 
stations in some detail, and it is for this reason 
that the first prize goes to him, rather than to 
Kenneth Canady, the second prize winner, 
who logged several more stations but failed to 
confirm transmission in every case by the 
programs. 

The first prize is a year’s subscription to both 
Boys’ Life and Radio Broadcast magazines, and 
the second prize is a subscription or renewal 
to Boys’ Life. 

As to the trans-Atlantic tests themselves— 
they were remarkably successful. Really, the 
only complaint a well operated and located 
station could justly make is against the wanton 
interference by radiating receivers. Wanton 
is the only word for what now amounts to 
nothing less than a deliberate obstacle in the 
way of radio progress. Almost every radio fan 
knows to-day whether or not his set is of the 
offending type, and if he persists in operating it 
in such a manner that these interminable 
whistles and squeals are perpetrated on the air, 
spoiling the concern for other listeners some- 
times miles away, he is putting farther and 
farther away the day of more worth-while pro- 
grams by great artists. 


By Zeh Bouck 


They say of a massive chain, that it is no 
stronger than its weakest link. One may like- 
wise claim that the best program in the world 
is no better than the worst squeal from a radiat- 
ing receiver. 

But the tests, themselves, as we have written, 
were successful. Figure 1 is a photograph taken 
on one of the test evenings at radio station 
2GY, the experimental laboratory of Radio 
Broadcast Magazine, located at Garden City, 
Long Island, N. Y. E. Weston Hulse, of the 


Editorial staff, is shown on the left, controlling 
a Roberts receiver and a Silver super-hetero 





dyne, with which sets the most successful recep- 
tion was achieved. In the middle is Arthur H. 
Lynch, old-time amateur and now Editor of 
Radio Broadcast Magazine. He is controlling 
the key connected by landline to a Radio Cor- 
poration trans-Atlantic code station, by means 
of which European activities were instantly 
checked. The chap to the right is jthe editor 
of THE RADIO TOWER. He holds in his 
right hand a microfone connected with a short 
wave transmitter in direct communication with 
Mitchel Flying Field, at which place a special 
receiving station was erected. 





Radio Tower Awards—How to Build a Giant Loudspeaker—Information How to Build a Giant 
About Tubes, Condensers, Cage Antennas, Gridleaks, etc. 


Loudspeaker 

This is best described in 
the photograph of Figure 2. 

All there really is to it is a great big wooden 
horn, two feet by three feet at the mouth, taper- 
ing down toa small hole just large enough to 
adapt the working or speaking part of a regular 
loudspeaker. The horn is six feet long, and is 
built up of three-ply wood. The mammoth 
talker illustrated was built by 2ABM, an ama- 
teur of New Rochelle, N. Y., and it is hoisted to 
the top of his one hundred foot tower for the 
broadcasting of political speeches, prize fights— 
oranything else that he may think interesting to 
the neighborhood. Operated from three stages 
of audio amplification, with a power tube such 
as the Western Electric 216A in the last stage, 
it can be heard close to a mile away! 








estion 


Box 


(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all of our readers, and they are 
invited to submit to it their radio difficulties.) 











Cage Antennas 

QUESTION: What is a cage antenna? Is 
it a better antenna for receiving purposes?—— 
O. A., New York City. 

ANSWER: A cage antenna consists of four 
or more wires, stretched on rings, cage fashion. 
Figure 3 is a photograph of a cage antenna used 
at station 2FZ, the Bronx, New York City. 

(Concluded an page 50) 
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“SThere’s a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: Suite No. 654 


233 Broadway, New York 
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Radiola III-a 
A four-tube Radiola, noted for dis- 
tance, simplicity, clearness—at very 
moderate cost. With four Radio- 
trons WD-11 and UZ-1325 Radiola 
Loudspeaker .........- $83. 





Radiola III 


A two-tube Radiola that actually 
costs less than you could build it 
for yourself. Gets distance on the 
headphones and near stations on a 
loudspeaker. With two Radiotrons 
WD-11 and headphones... . $35. 


You can always add a Radiola 
Balanced Amplifier, later, to get 
distance on a loudspeaker. 


ola 





Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne 


Known from coast to 
coast—the “Super- 
Het” that needs no 
antenna, and no 
ground connections 
—getsthestationyou 
want always at the 
same marked spot on 
thedials. Famous for 
raretone quality! With 
six Radiotrons UV- 
199 and UZ-1325 
RadiolaLoudspeaker 

$256 





The external loop is 
extra and means 
further distance 
records, with battery 
economy. Model 
AG-814 .... $12 








Radiola 
Loudspeaker 


$18 


Known for its wide 
tone range—its faith- 
fulness—its mellow- 
ness. It has contrib- 
uted to the fame of 
the best known Ra- 
diolas—and gets the 
best out of any set. 


Radiola 


LOUD SPEAKER 


This symbot «s your 
of quality protection 
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“Meanwhile,” I begged him, 
“do you tell me what you would 
have me do.” 

I urged him to it that he might, 
thereby, suffer his mind to rest a 


moment from pondering that ghastly thing that he had 


witnessed, that scene that would live before his eyes until they 
closed in their last sleep. 

“You heard Lampugnani quip Ramiro with the fact that 
three messengers have ridden desperately within the week from 
Citta di Castello to Cesena, and you heard, perhaps, his 
obscure reference to the hat?” 

“T heard both, and both I weighed,” said I. The old man 
looked at me as if surprised. 

‘‘ And what,” he asked, ‘‘ was the conclusion you arrived at? 

““Why, simply this: that whilst the messenger bore some 
letter from Vitelli to Ramiro that should serve to lull the 
suspicions of any who, wondering at so much traflic between 
these two, should be moved to take a peep into those missives, 
the true letter with which the courier rides is concealed within 
the lining of his hat—probably unknown even to himself.” 

He stared at me as though I had been a wizard. 

‘*Messer Boccadoro—”’ he began. 

“My name,” I corrected him, “is Biancomonte—Lazzaro 


” 


Biancomonte 
‘“Whatever be your name, 


” 


he returned, “of the quality of 
your wits there can be no question. You have guessed for 
yourself the half of what I was come to tell you. Has your 
shrewdness borne you any further? Have you concluded 
aught concerning the nature of those letters?” 

‘I have concluded that it might repay some trouble to 
discover what is contained in letters that are sent with so 
much secrecy. I can conceive nothing that might lie between 
the Lord of Citta di Castello and this ruffian of Cesena, and 
yet—treason lurks often where least it is expected, and 
treason makes stranger bedfellows than misfortune.” 

‘“‘Lampugnani was no fool, and yet a great fool,” the old 
man murmured. “He surmised what you have surmised 
With each of the messengers Ramiro has dealt in the same 
He has sent each to be fed and refreshed whilst 
For their 


manner. 
waiting to return with the answer he was penning. 
refreshment he has ordered a very full, stout wine—not 


The Shame of Motley, By Rafael Sabatini 


(Continued from page 18 


drugged, for that they might discover upon awaking; but a 
wine that of itself would do the work of setting them to sleep 
very soundly. Then, when all slept, and only he remained at 
table, like the drunkard that he is, it has been his habit to 
descend himself to the kitchen and possess himself of the 
messenger’s hat. With this he has returned to the hall, 
opened the lining and withdrawn a letter. 

“Then, as I suppose, he has penned his answer, thrust it 
into the lining, where the other one had been, and secured it, 
as it was before, with his own hands. He has returned the 
hat to the place from whence he took it, and when the courier 
awakens in the morning there is another letter put into his 
hand, and he is bidden to bear it to Vitelli.” 

He paused a moment; then continued: ‘“‘Lampugnani must 
have suspected something and watched Ramiro to make sure 
that his suspicions were well founded. In that he was wise, but 
he was a fool to allow Ramiro to see what he had discovered. 
Already he has paid the penalty. He is lying with a dagget in 
his throat, for an hour ago Ramiro stabbed him while he slept.” 


I SHUDDERED. What a place of blood was this! Could 
it be that Cesare Borgia had no knowledge of what 
things were being performed by his Governor of Cesena? 

“Poor Lampugnani!” I sighed. ‘God rest his soul.” 

‘He was as great a villain as his master,” answered Mariani, 
without emotion, “‘and he has gone to answer for his villainy 
even as this ugly monster of a Ramiro shall. But let Lampug- 
nani be. I am not come to talk of him. 

“Returning from his bloody act, Ramiro ordered me to bed. 
I went, and as I passed Lampugnani’s room I saw the door 
standing wide. It was thus that I learnt what had befallen. 
I remembered his words concerning the hat and I remembered 
old suspicions of my own aroused by the thought of the potent 
wine which Ramiro had ordered me to see given to the couriers. 
I sped back to the gallery that overlooks the hall. Ramiro was 
absent, and I surmised at once that he was gone to the kitchen. 
Then was it that I thought of you and of what service you 
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might render if things were indeed 
as I now more than suspected 
Like an inspiration it came to me 
how I might prepare your way 
I ran down to the hall, sweating i: 
my terror that he should return ere I had performed the task 
I went on. From the buffet I drew a flagon of that same stout 
wine that Ramiro used upon his messengers. I ripped away 
the seal and crimson cord by which it is distinguished, and 
placing it on the table I removed the flagon I had set for him 
before I had first departed. 

“Then I fled back to the gallery, and from the shadows | 
watched for his return. Soon he came, bearing a hat in his 
hand; and from that hat he took a letter, all as you have 
surmised. He read it, and I saw his face lighten with a fierce 
excitement. Then he helped himself freely to wine, and 
drank thirstily, for all that he was overladen with it. One oi 
the qualities of this wine is that in quenching thirst it produces 
yet a greater. Ramiro drank again, then sat with the letter 
before him in the light of the single taper I had left burning 
Presently he grew sleepy. He shook himself and drank again 
Then again he sat conning his epistle, and thus I left him and 
came hither in quest of you.”’ 

There followed a pause. 

“Well?” I asked at length. “What is it you would have 
me do? Stab him as he sleeps?” 

He shook his head. ‘“‘That were too sweet and sudden a 
death for him. If it had been no more than a matter of that, 
my old arms would have lent me strength enough. But think 
you it would repay me for having seen my boy thrown by 
that monster to the burning logs?” 

“What is it, then, you ask of me?” 

“If that letter were indeed the treasonable document we 
account it; if its treason should be aimed at Cesare Borgia—it 
could scarce be aimed at another—would it not be a sweet 
thing to obtain possession of it?” 

“* Aye, but when he wakes to-morrow and finds it gone—what 
then? You know this Governor of Cesena well enough to be 
assured that he would ransack the castle, torture, rack, burn 
and flay us all until the missive were forthcoming.”’ 

“That,” he groaned, “is what deterred me. If I had the 
means of getting the letter sent to Cesare Borgia, or of escaping 





I put out my hand and swiftly whipped the letter from the table. 


Then standing very still, I remained a second or two, observing him. 
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with it myself from Cesena, I 


should not have hesitated. 
Cesare Borgia is lying at 
Faenza, and I could ride there 
in a day. But it would be 
impossible for me to leave the 
place before morning. I have 
duties to perform in the town, 
and I might get away whilst I 
am about them, but before 
then the letter will have been 
missed, and no one will be 
allowed to leave the citadel.” 

“Why then,” said I, “the 
only hope lies in abstracting 
that letter in such a manner 
that he shall not suspect the 
loss; and that seems a very 
desperate hope.” 

We sat in silence for some 
moments, during which I 
thought intently to little pur- 
pose. 

“Does he sleep yet, think 
you?” I asked presently. 

“ Assuredly he must.” 

“And if I were to go to the 
gallery, is there any fear that I 
should be discovered by 
others?” 

“None. All at Cesena are 
asleep by now.” 

“Then,” said I, rising, “let 
us take a look at him. Who 
knows what may suggest itself? 
Come.” I moved towards the 
door, and he took up his 
lanthorn and followed me, 
enjoining me to tread lightly. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE LETTER 


ON TIPTOE I crept 
down that corridor to 
the gallery above the banquet- 
ing-hall, secure from sight in 
the enveloping darkness, and 
intent upon allowing no sound 
to betray my presence, lest 
Ramiro should have awakened. 
Behind me, treading as lightly, 
came Messer Mariani. 

Thus we gained the gallery. 
I leaned against the stout 
oaken balustrade, and looked 
down into the black pit of the 
hall, broken in the center by 
the circle of light from the two 
tapers that burnt upon the 
table. The other torches had 
all been quenched. 

At the table sat Messer Ra- 
miro, his head fallen forward and 
sideways upon his right arm, 
which outstretched and 
limp along the board. Before him lay a paper which I inferred 


was 


I could hear the old man breathing heavily beside me as I 
leaned there in the dark, and sought to devise a means by 
which that paper might be obtained. No doubt it would be 
the easiest thing in the world to snatch it away without 
disturbing him. But there was always to be considered that 
when he waked and missed the letter we should have to reckon 
with his measures to regain possession of it. 

It became necessary, therefore, to go about it in a manner 

that should leave him unsuspicious of the theft. A little while 
I pondered this, deeming the thing desperate at first. Then 
an idea came to me on a sudden, and turning to Mariani I 
asked him could he find me a sheet of paper of about the size 
of that letter held by Ramiro. He answered me that he could, 
and bade me wait there until he should return. 
I waited, watching the sleeper below, my excitement waxing 
ith every second of the delay. Ramiro was snoring now—a 
oud, sonorous snore that rang like a trumpet-blast through 
that vast empty hall. 

At last Mariani returned, bringing the sheet of paper I had 
asked for, and he was full of questions of what I intended. But 
neither the place nor the time was one in which to stand 
unfolding plans. Every moment wasted increased the uncer- 
tainty of the success of my design. Someone might come, or 
R (miro might awaken despite the potency of the wine he had 
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been given—for on so well-seasoned a toper the most potent of 
vines could have but a transient effect. 

So I left Mariani, and moved swiftly and silently to the 
read of the staircase, gained the foot of the stairs without 
mishap, and stood in the hall. Ramiro’s tack was towards me. 
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He hesitated a second, then lowered his hand, his face telling me, clearly how 
deeply he grudged me the respite which he dared not do other than accord me 


On my right stood the tall buffet from which the boy had 
fetched him wine that evening; this I marked out as the cover 
to which I must fly in case of need. 

A second I stood hesitating, still considering my course; 
then I went softly forward, my feet making no sound in the 
rushes of the floor. 

At last I reached the table, and stood silent as a spectre 
at Ramiro’s side, looking down upon the features of the 
sleeping man. 


T THE foot of the short flight of steps that led from the 
hall to the courtyard I could hear the slow pacing of the 
sentry placed there by Ramiro. But unless he were summoned, 
it was extremely unlikely that the fellow would leave his post, 
so that, I concluded, I had little to fear from that quarter. I drew 
back and taking upa position behind Ramiro’s chair—a position 
more favorable to escape in the untoward event of his awak- 
ing—I craned forward to read the letter over his shoulder. 
I thanked God in that hour for two things: that my sight 
was keen, and that Vitellozzo Vitelli wrote a large, bold hand. 
Scarcely breathing, and distracted the while by the mad 
racing of my pulses, I read; and this, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber, is what the letter contained: 

“TLLustrious RAmtro—Your answer to my last letter 
reached me safely, and it rejoiced me to learn that you had 
found a man for our undertaking. See that you have him in 
readiness, for the hour of action is at hand. Cesare goes south 
on the second or third day of the New Year, and he has 
announced to me his intention of passing through Ceseana on 
his way, there to investigate certain charges of maladministra- 
tion which have been preferred against you. These concern, 
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in particular, certain misap- 
propriation of grain and stores, 
and an excessive severity of 
rule, of which complaints have 
reached him. From this you 
will gather that out of a spirit 
of self-defence, if not to earn 
the reward which we have 
bound ourselves to pay you, it 
is expedient that you should 
not fail us. The occasion of 
the Duke’s visit to Cesena will 
be, of all, the most propitious 
for our purpose. Have your 
arbalister posed, and may God 
strengthen his arm and render 
true his aim to the end that 
Italy may be rid of a tyrant. I 
commend myself to your Ex- 
cellency, and I shall anxiously 
await your news. 

“VITELLOZzO VITELLI.” 

Here indeed were my hopes 
realized. ‘A plot there was, 
and it aimed at nothing less 
than Duke Valentino’s life. 
Let that letter be borne to 
Cesare Borgia at Faenza, and 
I would warrant that within a 
dozen hours of his receipt of it 
he would so dispose that all 
who had suffered by the cruel 
tyranny of Ramiro del’ Orca 
would be avenged, and those 
who were still suffering would 
be relieved. In this letter lay 
my own freedom and the salva- 
tion of Madonna Paola, and of 
this letter it behoved me at 
once to become possessed. 

A moment I stood pondering 
the matter for the last time, 
then stepping sideways and 
forward, so that I was again 
beside him, I put out my hand 
and swiftly whipped the letter 
from the table. Then standing 
very still, to prevent the slight- 
est rustle, I remained a second 
or two observing him. He 
snored on, undisturbed by my 
light-fingered action. 


DREW away a pace or two, 

as lightly as I might, and 
folding the letter I thrust it into 
my girdle. Then from my open 
doublet I drew the sheet that 
Mariani had supplied me, and, 
advancing again, I placed it on 
the table in a position almost 
identical with that which the 
original had occupied, saving 
that it was removed a half-fin 
ger’s breadth from his hand, for I 
fearedtoallowitactually totouch 
him lest it should arouse him. 

Holding my breath, for now was I come to the most desper 
ate part of my undertaking, I caught up one of the tapers and 
set fire to a corner of the sheet. That done, I left the candle 
lying on its side against the paper, so as to convey the impres- 
sion to him, when presently he awakened, that it had fallen 
from its sconce. Then, without waiting for more, I backed 
swiftly away, watching the progress of the flames as they 
devoured the paper and presently reached his hand and 
scorched it. 

At that I dropped again on all fours, and having gained the 
corner of the buffet, I crouched there, even as with a sudden 
scream of pain he woke and sprang upright, shaking his 
blistered hand. As a matter of instinct he looked about to see 
what it was had hurt him. Then his eyes fell upon the charred 
paper on fhe table, and the fallen candle, which was still 
burning across one end of it, and even to the dull wits of 
Ramiro del’ Orca the only possible conclusion was suggested. 
He stared at it a moment, then swept that flimsy sheet of 
ashes from the table with an oath, and sank back once more 
into his great leathern chair. 

“Corpo di Baccho!” he swore aloud, “‘it is well that I had 
read it a dozen times. Better that it should have been burnt 
than that someone should have read it whilst I slept.” 

The idea of such a possibility seemed to arouse him to fresh 
action, for seizing the fallen candle and replacing it in its 
socket, he rose once more, and holding it high above his head 
he looked about the hall. 

The light it shed may have been feeble, and the shadows 
about my buffet thick; but, as I have said, my doublet was 
open, and some ray of that weak candlelight must have found 

(Continued on page 45) 































\HDOOSH, the Man with a Nose like a 
Bottle, sat on a flat stone that happened 
to be on the west coast of Greenland, and 
stared gloomily at a cluster of topecks 
huddled on a strip of ground near the shore. The 
sun was bright and very hot. He scrutinized a pack 
of mangy dogs hunting for offal along the edge of 
the sea; saw a group of women go off in the oomiak, or skin 
boat, screaming with laughter and a great splashing of paddles, 
and noted with cold and critical gaze that Larpan, the Cross- 
eyed One, had got into his kayack. He was going to the rocky 
islands two miles away over the emerald water to determine 
whether the walrus had yet arrived. 

Watching the dipping stroke of double blades that flashed 
like mirrors in the sun, Kahdoosh felt more than ever a vio- 
lent antipathy to Larpan. The immediate cause of this 
was Peegish, the Chatterer, a cylindrical maiden of nineteen 
years 

Again the eternal triangle. What need to point out that 
whether in Greenland or Tooting, whether beneath silk or 
caribou skin, the human heart aspires with the same longings, 
throbs with the same profound passion. Tooting may be 
more voluble than Greenland, but it can harbor no deeper 
emotions. The Thames Embankment may be more impressive 
than the rocky waste in which Peegish was acknowledged to 
be the leading flapper, but no lover ever learned on its massive 
parapet and gazed more moodily at Chelsea Bridge than 
Kahdoosh now gazed at his particular section of the Arctic 
Ocean 

The situation had grown acute. It is probable that had 
the tribe of Kahdoosh lived, say, on the Beaufort Sea, where 
things are more primitive and old-fashioned, and whaling 
ships seldom penetrate, the matter had been settled months 
ago in a practical and expeditious manner 

But here, in Greenland waters, one was, so to speak, on the 
fringes of society. It was nothing novel that a Dundee 
whaler should slide like a ghost into the bay, and drop anchor 





with a roar of chain that roused the birds for a mile round. 
Then there were visits on both sides, and as often as not some 
of the men joined up for the cruise, returning later with wealth, 
and new rifles, a much enlarged and decorated vocabulary 
and a general air of superiority that the others sometimes 
found a trifle irritating. 

In the case of Larpan, who had made one such voyage, the 
trouble was that he then acquired an even more full equipment, 
having come back nothing short of a full-blown magician. 
This excited a vast amount of interest and amusement, and 


the first soir’e he gave was in the topeck of Hadjvick, the 
Man who Lurched when he Walked. MHadjvick was the 
father of Peegish, and that damsel. with much giggling and 
flashing of black eyes, was in the front row. Kahdoosh, as not 
infrequently in such cases, lounged somewhat superciliously 
at the back against the skin wall. 


ARPAN began by pulling a red cotton handkerchief from 

4 the back of Hadjvick’s neck, and accumulated a pile of 
rabbits’ feet from various members of the audience, all of 
whom disclaimed the possession of such valueless articles. 
Then he uncovered the skull of a jar seal between the feet 
of Chantook, the Fat Man, who stared at the thing in- 
credulously amid shouts of laughter. With an insolent 
glint in his eye, he called up Kahdoosh and drew from his 
pocket a metal mirror, used exclusively by the women. This 
made Kahdoosh very hot and angry, for he knew he looked 
like a fool. 

Finally the slant-eyed Peegish herself was summoned, and 
her well-oiled hair yielded a large collection of walrus teeth, 
while that young woman gave a_ series of little shrieks of 
admiring surprise, each one of them a dagger in the heart of 
Kahdoosh. 

It is true that at the beginning of the performance the figure 
of Larpan was noticeably bulky, and later, of merely average 
girth, but Kahdoosh could not summen courage to call atten- 
tion to the fact. Magic was magic! The public had no desire 
to investigate second causes. Without question it was Lar- 
pan’s night of triumph. 

That was a week ago, and Peegish enjoyed the present 


Cookie enjoyed the study of 
the pagan face while the black 
eyes of Kahdoosh never blinded 
in their unswerving regard of 
that wonderful box 
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state of affairs immensely. To be desired by two men, both 
of prominence in the tribe, meant much to any girl in Green- 
land. Larpan was a little the older, also not quite as well off 
as Kahdoosh, but he had unquestionable resources. Also he 
was better tempered. Kahdoosh, on the other hand, was a 
great hunter. He did not laugh so much, but in hard times 
might make a safer partner. Hadjvick pointed out these 
things, and asked the girl what she was going to do. 

“‘For another six months,” he concluded, ‘‘I will feed you— 
but no more. If you have not chosen by then, I will choose 
for you. I have spoken.” 

“Which will you choose?” asked Peegish thought- 
fully. 

He threw a stone at a dog. ‘‘There was once a 
woman of our tribe who, being a fool like all women, 
married a magician because he did wonderful 
things. In the middle of the first bad winter it 
happened that he could not kill anything, and she 
starved to death. His magic could not get through 
the fur of a single seal.” 

Peegish smiled. ‘Has then a woman no magic of her own?” 

“Enough to make wise men at times very foolish, but not 
enough to make a foolish man wise. The tongue that is always 
traveling never arrives. As for these two men, it may be that 
I will give you to the one who makes the greatest magic in six 
months from now.” 

“The fingers of Kahdoosh are not long and clever like those 
of Larpan.”’ 

Hadjvick grunted. ‘‘Again—how like a woman. Is it not 
the head that directs the fingers? It is well that you tell them 
both what I say, and in six months we shall see—”’ 

Peegish did tell them, with sidelong looks, and much digging 
of a blunt seal-shod foot into the stony soil of Greenland. 
Then she told everyone in the village. Larpan heard it, 
smiling, confident, and determined to surpass all previous 
achievements in the way of illusion. Kahdoosh heard it, 
glum, frowning, with a distant desire for murder in his heart, 
knowing very well that, practise as he might, he could never 
bring the skull of a seal out of the ground, or walrus teeth 
from a girl’s hair. Magic! What had he to do with magic? 

All this and a good deal more was in his mind when, sitting 
on the rock, he observed on the horizon a white speck that he 
knew to be not a gull’s wing, but the fore-sail of a whaler. 
He watched her grow till the crumpled wave at her stern was 
visible. She came on into the mouth of the bay, and anchored 
a quarter mile out. Kahdoosh, staring, remembered that on 
such a ship as this Larpan had learned his tricks. He wondered 
if there was any magic on this vessel. Then he saw that 
Larpan’s kayack had altered its course and was headed for 
the whaler. 


OMETHING darted through his brain. He jumped up, 

dashed bulkily downhill, and a moment later was driving 
his own kayack over the smooth water with quick, vicious 
strokes. He reached the vessel’s side at the instant when 
Larpan caught the tail end of a rope. 

Macgovan, the Captain, a hard-bitten sailor, who had 
killed whales from the Falklands to Spitzbergen, looked 
keenly at the two. He wanted only one man, and it was 
difficult to choose. The obvious strength of Kahdoosh was in 
his favor, but Larpan looked the quicker of the two. And both 
wanted to go. Kahdoosh waited, thinking rapidly. Presently 
he made a gesture. 

“T am a better hunter than Larpan,” he said gravely, 
‘but not so great a man.” 

His rival stared, while Macgovan glanced at him curiously. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T am only a hunter, but he is a maker of magic.” 

“Eh?” grunted Macgovan, “‘what kind of magic?” 

“‘Show him,” said Kahdoosh. 

Larpan was bursting with pride. What an astonishing 
tribute, he thought—and at a time like this! Hastily he 
borrowed a penknife from the cook and a plug of tobacco from 
the first mate, and brought them both out of Macgovan’s 
ears. The latter perhaps was impressed, but it was hard to 
say what went on behind a face like his. Larpan rolled his 
eyes around the grinning circle of the crew, borrowed more 
articles, and surpassed himself. 

“That is nothing,” he said modestly. “I can do much 
more, but it takes time. Much thought have I given to these 
things.” 

“‘Tt’s enough,”’ snapped Macgovan abruptly. 
hunter, but a conjuror.’”’ He turned to Kahdoosh: 
you do any of these tricks?” 

The big Husky shook his head. 
I can only hunt.” 


“You're no 
“Can 


“T am not clever enough. 
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“Then youére the man for me. Come on board in one hour. 
Now off with both of you.” 

The two paddled shoreward without a word. 

‘‘Not clever enough!” thought Larpan to himself, “not 
clever enough!” 

Kahdoosh, having no packing to do, used a good deal of 
that hour talking to Peegish. No details had come out, and 
for his side of it Larpan would see that they didn’t, but it was 
already known in the village that both men had wanted that 
job, and Kahdoosh got it. Peegish learned a good deal more 
when Kahdoosh asked her to wait, just as they ask in Clap- 
ham and Mount Street. 

“T go for the whale hunting,” he said earnestly, “but it 
may be I shall go further, not coming again till the ice moves 
in the spring.” 

Peegish was impressed by the look in his eyes, but there was 
her father to reckon with. 

“Why so long?” 

‘Because it is in my mind that there is a greater magic than 
that of Larpan, which deals only with childish things. It is 
that I seek, and maybe it is not to be found on any whaler. 
If this be so, then I go to the place where the whaler came 
from and seek there.” 

The black eyes surveyed him with sudden respect. 

“Perhaps if you did not go you might have me, anyway.” 

Kahdoosh took a long breath. “That is well, but Larpan 
found a woman's glass in my pocket, and till I have made 
him a greater fool than I was then I shall not be content. 
If, on the other hand, you desire this man, then take him.” 

This was a totally new angle for Peegish. To be told in so 
many words that she might marry Larpan if she wished, and 
be hanged to her, invested Kahdoosh with an entirely novel 
interest. No man had ever spoken to her like that before. 
\nd since the psychology of the feminine heart is the same on 
the western coast of Greenland as, say, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, she liked him better than ever. And, she 
reflected, Larpan would help to pass the time. 

“Tt is well,” she said softly, ‘and I will speak to Hadjvick. 
It may be that he will feed me till the ice moves.” 

She told the latter when he was watching the whaler clear 
the mouth of the bay He listened, nodded, but never took his 
eyes from the ship. 

“Then let it be till the ice moves,” he said drily, “and it is in 
my mind that one head is better than many long and clever 
fingers.” 

Now of that trip and the adventures which befell Kahdoosh, 
it is not necessary to write, such doings being known to 


many even of those who go not out in ships. There was the 
grind and hardship and sleet that cut to the bone and death 
close at hand many a time. There was the flight of the har- 
poon, the plunging leviathan, the breathless pursuit with 
the line tight as a banjo string over the bow, the death of 
Leviathan, the whaler coming up to the kill like a homing gull, 
the flenching and rendering—and then the whole thing over 
again. Kahdoosh liked it all and never complained, and because 
he felt best when well oiled, was as strong as two horses, had 
no nerves, and eyes like a cormorant, he found much favor 
with Macgovan, who knew good stuff when it came his way. 


ie fell on a morning when the whaler lay becalmed, that 
Kahdoosh, who lounged amidships, heard voices in the galley 
—that is, the cook was whistling and another man singing. 
This was very strange, as the former seemed to be alone. 
Presently he came out, spat over the rail and passed the time 
of day. The voice, however, continued. It was something 
like Macgovan’s. Kahdoosh stared, and when the cook 
went forward he peered in through the galley window. No 
one there! Still the voice! At this his stomach rolled over 
inside him. 

The cook, returning, found him gripping the rail, his whole 
body stiff. 

““What’s the matter wi’ ye, Dooshy?” 

“Many things. There is a devil on this ship.” 

“What are ye talkin’ about, ye big loon?” 

Kahdoosh held up a warning hand. “Listen!” 

From the galley drifted the voice: “TI loe a lassie, a bonnie 
Hielan’ lassie—”’ 

“What is it that speaks without a mouth? 
there. Is this magic?” 

Cookie grinned, hooked his arm and stirred him, unwilling, 
to the galley door. 

“Tt’s naethin’ but a bit box that the sound comes out of. 
Look under yon table.” 

Kahdoosh looked very hard, and his lips felt dry. The box 
wasn’t much bigger than his head. Something in it was going 
round and round. This stopped with the noise that a dog 
makes when he scratches the ice. The voice ceased. 

“The devil is dead,” he said thickly. 

“Aye, that one. Now we'll try another.” 

For the next quarter hour cookie enjoyed the study of the 
pagan face, while the black eyes never blinked and marvelous 
thoughts darted rapidly through that savage brain. Un- 
doubtedly, great magic, this! Greater by far than Larpan 
had ever dreamed of. 


No man is 
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“The words,” he said slowly, “how is it there are words 
without a tongue and throat? Where do they come from? 

Cookie held up a record. ‘“‘They’re on this, ye auld pagan.”’ 

“Who put them on?” 

“T dinna ken.” 

“ But how did he put them?” 

“Simple enough. There’s a place where they’re made, and 
if ye talk on to the thing it talks back.” 

“Like a woman?” 

“ Aye, verra like a woman.” 

“Where is that place?” 

Cookie indicated the eastern horizon: “Over yonder, where 
we come from.” 

“Will it give back any kind of words, or is it they must 
be those of a white man?” 

“ Any kind.” 

“Then this devil does not care what he says?” 

“Not a hoot.” 

Kahdoosh pulled down his brows because the intensity 
of his thoughts hurt him. 

“Does the shiv go to that place?” 

“‘ Aye—or near it.” 

“Then I go with the ship. Let the devil now sleep a little.” 

Of the rest of that voyage it is written that when he was not 
flenching or rendering or pulling stroke oar in the whaling 
gig, Kahdoosh spent his time with the devil, over whom he 
soon gained a complete control. He made a picture when his 
big, strong hand fitted a needle, and he learned to finger a 
record as lightly as one would a bubble. His wages loomed 
very large in his mind during these days, and when he heard 
from Macgovan that he would have more than enough to buy 
a large strong devil with many voices, his cup was full. Now, 
too, he watched the white man more closely than ever before, 
picking up more and more English, till at the end of an ex- 
tended voyage when he set foot in Dundee and arrayed himself 
in Scotch tweeds, he was a very different Husky from the one 
who sat on a flat rock and tortured his soul with thoughts of 
Peegish and Larpan. Larpan—the son of many fools! But he 
wanted Peegish more than ever. 

It fell on a day when the water was running down a thousand 
streams of Greenland that Macgovan’s whaler rounded a 
point on the western coast and headed for an anchorage well 
known to her master. In the bow stood Kahdoosh, garbed as 
no Husky had been garbed before in that desolate region. 
His boots hurt a good deal, but the vivid pattern of his 
tweeds made up for that. He stood motionless, picking out 

(Concluded on page 55) 





Kahtoosh, garbed as no other native from that village was ever garbed before, had a marvelous homeceming. 
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What matter if his boots did hurt a great deal? 


The pattern of his suit made up for that 
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“There’s some- 
thin’ that looks 
like gold,” Andy 
insisted. “I’ve 


seen it.” 

“Well, if it was there then, that’s a long time ago. An’ you 
can bet somebody’s found it an’ taken it off. You can sure 
bet on that!” Jimmy Breed scowled at Andy. ‘‘ You'll waste 
time goin’ lookin’ for it. An’ there’s Injuns all round in the 
mountains an’ you'd get scalped too.” 

“Hark’ee, Breed, you get off deck an’ back to the scullery or 
I'll walk you off the plank!” Old Shark roared at him. ‘You 
mind me, my pretty Jack. The gold’s true gold an’ will buy 
you the prettiest army that ever marched. You send Andy 
An’ don’t you be askin’ the Gov’nor. 


for my gold, Jack. 
I could tell you a 


Keep away from Gov’nors, pretty Jack. 
tale of the troubles I’ve had with Gov’nors! Pests they are— 
interferin’ with lawful trade upon the seas. A Gov’nor give 
you money? A noose of rope round my neck is all they ever 
tried to give brave Captain Shark. Keep away from Gov’nors, 
my pretty Jack!” 

“Three cheers for Old One-Fye,” 
The cheers were given with gusto, while old Shark grinned from 
ear to ear. Only Jimmy Breed stood silent, scowling. 

“T believe the Admiral,” Shelby said. ‘And I am in favor 
of sending Andy and Tuleko to the dugout. If we can get the 
money without asking the State for it, we can move faster.” 

“T agree with that,” said McDowell, “I live nearer to the 
Governor than you boys, and I'd rather go ahead without 
consulting him at all. It’s true that he is the military head of 
the State. Legally speaking we ought to have his sanction 
and he should provide a commander for our army. But my 
opinion is that if we consult him we'll get nothing done. He'll 
be glad enough if we capture Ferguson. If we fail he can’t 
do any worse than put some of us in jail. He can’t keep us 


somebody shouted. 


there.” 
“You bet!”’ somebody yelled. ‘We'll pull his jail down!” 
“Pull his jail down!”’ the crowd chorused. 
“‘General Gates might send us an officer. He is in hiding 
with some of his staff at Lytle’s place,’”” Campbell! suggested. 
“Yes,” Sevier agreed. “Andy and Tuleko could go on to 
Lytle’s with a letter for Gates.” 


Sevier’s Wataugans 
They 


A’ THIS another hubbub broke out. 
didn’t want any commander but their own Jack. 
were sure that Shelby’s Holston men felt the same way about 
Isaac; and Campbell's Virginians and McDowell’s Carolinians, 
too, if they were loyal men. And what about those first rate, 
Back Country soldiers, Cleveland and Hampbright, and 
Chronicle and Williams who would be sure to join them with 
all their own troops east of the Appalachians? Here were 
ofiicers enough for any army and officers whom ‘frontiersmen 
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Then, just to show them how easy it was, he moved the target about twenty yards | 


The Battle of King’s Mountain By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


(Continued from page 25) 


knew and trusted, officers with a record of victories in Indian 
warfare. 

** All ve know aboudt Gates,” 
losdt der baddle at Camden.” 

Campbell tried to say something about the need for regular 
army drill and discipline, but was cut short by another storm 
of protests. The way to fight, he was told, was to look to your 
rifle, have your ammunition handy and your horse fresh, then 
swing a leg over the saddle and ride into it. Regular army 
officers gave themselves too many airs, with their colored uni- 
forms, cocked hats, shiny buttons and clean boots. Ferguson 
would come down on them and wipe them out while the officer 
was polishing his buttons. 

“He'll want us to put on lace frills an’ powder our hair,” 


said old Renz, “‘is dot he 


cried one. 

“He'll make us wear tight boots!”’ another yelled. 

“Jehoshophat!”’ Burke exclaimed. “We're goin’ to war. 
We ain’t goin’ courtin’ a gal!” 

But on the subject of a commanding officer, a real general 
for their army, the four leaders remained firm. Although they 
did not say so, they realized that if any local Colonel of militia 
were promoted to that post, jealousies would spring up among 
the followers of the others. 

It was decided that Sevier should write the letter to General 
Horatio Gates. Mrs. Sevier brought pen, ink and paper from 
indoors and Sevier sat down on the step to compose the letter. 
It was no easy matter amid the rain of suggestions that pelted 
down on him. Every man had his own idea of what Gates 
should be told to consider first in selecting their commander. 
He must be instructed not to send one of those “girlish pretty 
fellows always lookin’ in the mirror an’ thinkin’ about his 
clothes.””. Nor any “fussy old woman neither.’’ And if he 
unloaded on them one of those “‘stuck-up top-lofty fellows,” 
who “barked orders at you like you was a dog” and expected 
the men to treat him “like he was better ‘n you was,” why, 
they would just “‘snip off his buttons an’ load our rifles with 
‘em an’ shoot ‘em into him, by gosh!” 


He died, the handsome young officer died, 
From twenty brassy buttons in his hide. 


This impromptu lyric met with instant 


Somebody chanted. 
Every now and then 


favor and went round like a college glee 
some one contributed a new line. 


Tell my Pop and Momma how I up an’ died 
Ces my boots was dusty an’ it hurt my pride. 
Oh! twenty brassy buttons in my hide!” 
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“Listen to them, 
the Indians!” Mc- 
Dowell grinned. 

“It might be bet- 
ter to give General 
Gates a hint to the effect that our men are opposed to- 
to—’’ Shelby seemed not to know exactly how to finish 





er 
his sentence. 

Sevier wrote on busily, while the song swelled from two 
hundred throats. 

“How is this?” he asked. 
who scanned it carefully. 

“Tt’s very good,” Shelby said heartily. : 

“Read it aloud,” said Sevier, “and let’s hear what they 
think of it.” 

It took over five minutes to stop the music. The czowd then 
listened with critical attention while Shelby read the historic 
document which runs, in part, thus: 

“As we have at this time called out our Militia without any 
orders from the Executive of our different States and with the 
view of expelling the Enemy out of this part of the Country, we 
think such a body of men worthy of your attention and would 
request you to send a General Officer immediately to take the 
command. All our Troops being Militia and but little ac 
quainted with discipline, we could wish him to be a Gentleman 
of address, and able to keep up a proper discipline without 
disgusting the soldiery.” 

“A fery goodt ledder,’ 
expecdt.” 

“Ay; that’s fine about him not disgustin’ the soldiery.”’ 
Duncan MacPhail repeated the phrase appreciatively. 

The crowd admitted reluctantly that it was a good letter. 
If, after a plain warning like that, the officer did “disgust the 
soldiery,”’ the consequences would lie squarely on his own head. 
They were not in favor of him, but they would tolerate him 
provided he behaved himself. 


He handed the letter to Shelby, 


> said Renz. ‘“ Now he knows vot ve 


ECISIONS did not wait long for execution on the frontier. 
Within half an hour Andy and Tuleko were on their way 
to recover Old One-Eye’s gold and to deliver the letter. Sevier 
told Jimmy Breed to accompany McDowell and to visit other 
local commanders east of the mountains and bring back word 
of the approximate forces they could raise. The Overmountain 
men would muster at Sycamore Shoals on the twenty-sixth. 
Jimmy Breed had his own reasons for not wanting to go with 
McDowell but he dared not show his unwillingness. He went 
towards his cabin to get his rifle. In a few moments he came 
dashing back. his face purple with rage, screaming curses. He 
spluttered so that no one could understand what he said. There 
was a general rush in the direction of his cabin to find out what 
was the matter. But the rush stopped well short of the door. 
“Skunk!” they yelled and grabbed their noses. 





farther off and sent a ball through its center 
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Here we insert another brief installment of 
the serial adventures of Rob Roy MacPhail. 

The Scalping Scot stood just inside the door, 

ith their new pet firmly grasped between 
them. One held it by the tail, the other by the 

ick of its neck. To a medley of frantic 

»mmands, the twins replied in effect that they 

yuld not throw the skunk out so that some- 

ne could shoot it. They asserted that it was 

theirs, they had caught it with no small effort 
and difficulty, they liked it and they would 
keep it. From their determined attitude it 
was plain that the stench which so offended 
other nostrils was, to theirs, only the sweet 
odor of victory. Their mother wailed that 
their clothes would have to be burned. Their 
father sternly told them that unless they 
obeyed him instantly they would have to spend 
the night alone in the cabin with the skunk 
which would probably eat them alive in the 
dark. Duncan ought to have known better 
than to try to scare the Scalping Scot. Rob 
Roy said cheerfully that they didn’t mind 
staying in the cabin all night and that they 
were sure their ‘“‘ bonnie wee beastie” wouldn’t 
hurt them. To silence argument they with 
drew further into the cabin and shut the door 
on themselves. 

“They'll come to no harm,” said Sevier, who 
had been roaring with laughter. “Jimmy, you 
run up to the house and ask my wife to give 
you one of my guns and whatever else you 
need.” 

“T don’t want anybody pokin’ ’round in my 
cabin when I’m gone,” Jimmy said, hesitating 
and casting anxious glances at his door. 

“Don’t worry!” Burke shouted. 
body’ll come within twenty feet of it!” 
of laughter greeted this remark. 


“No 
Howls 


N THE pure joy of this incident Ferguson 

and war were forgotten. Buffeting one an- 
other, slapping one another’s backs, shouting 
with mirth, the men ran down to the river's 
edge, where the cooks were stirring up the 
fires for supper. While they waited to eat 
they sang, 


He tied his hair with ribbons and ate his pea 
soup fried, 

An’ a litle skunk came in an’ sat down by 
his side, 

An’ that is why this handsome young officer 
died; 

Oh! Twenty brassy buttons in his hide! 


Stars were pricking out in the rich blue high 
over the meadow when Campbell, McDowell 
and Shelby, with sulky Jimmy Breed in at- 
tendance, rode off. 

Meanwhile Silent Scot and the Runner on the Wind were 
making good time through the pass. Tuleko rode ahead 
because Andy feared that Ahyuni’s “ver’ smart” tactics 
might cripple Brandywine if he himself took the lead. They 
halted when night came down but took the trail again as the 
moon rose. As they rode next day in the afternoon sunshine, 
Tuleko stopped abruptly and pointed to a bush growing low on 
the trail. He did not need to explain why. The broken twigs 
and torn leaves told their own story to both scouts. Someone 
had been over this trail very recently. They noted other signs 
of the same sort especially where the trail narrowed in swinging 
up to the dugout. Before they reached the old pirate’s camp 
\ndy was fearing the worst. In the dugout they found signs 
in plenty—scraps of venison, charred wood and ashes, matches 
that had been struck and thrown away so recently that their 
sticks were not weather-stained. Where the sack of gold had 
been there was now only a gaping hole in the earth. 

“Some man that knew about old Tom’s money has been 
here an’ got it,” said Andy. Tuleko nodded; then suddenly 
he darted out of the dugout and ran twenty yards down the 
trail eastward, peering closely at the brush along the way. 

“What are'ye doin’?” Andycried after him. The Runner re- 
turned presently and said in Delaware, ‘“‘ The man who took the 
money came from Watauga and he went.back to Watauga. For 
no one has ridden over the rest of the trail beyond the dugout.” 

“I see what you mean,” Andy answered in Tuleko’s 
language. “The old man talked too much about his bag of 
gold.” He was remembering how Jimmy Breed had tried to 
learn from him the location of the entrance to the pass; and 
alsc that Jimmy had gone off hunting and been away for nearly 
a week. “He might have found the pass,” Andy said, ‘'’Tis 
not so verra difficult.” 

It was a terrible business, as he explained to Tuleko; because 
now Jack would have no money with which to buy equipment 
for some fifteen hundred men. The British would win the war 
of Independence and America would be under the tyrant’s heel 
forever. What to do? Jack ought to know at once about the 
money so that he could raise it in another way. After some 
cogitating he decided that he would remain there with the 
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Tuleko heard the sound, and woke Andy, who sat up as if he had not been asleep at all 


horses while Tuleko ran down with the letter. Tuleko’s speed 
made it certain that he could meet McDowell, who was cross- 
ing by the other pass which also led into the big ravine below. 
Tuleko would give McDowell the letter, asking him to forward 
it to General Gates, and then return to Andy at the dug- 
out. And the two of them would start back for Watauga 
with all speed. 


‘Ts was accomplished easily enough but Tuleko exceeded 
his instructions. As he informed Andy later, on seeing 
Jimmy with McDowell he had taken great pleasure in calling 
him a thief. 

“T say when he come back Watauga, Tuleko kill him.” 
He grunted contentedly. 

“He might not have done it,” said Andy, slowly. “It would 
be nasty for Jack if his man had stolen the money.” 

“He done,’’ said Tuleko, with conviction. 

The Runner’s simple frankness in addressing Jimmy was 
unfortunate. It gave Jimmy Breed a pretext for leaving Mc- 
Dowell’s company. He stormed, almost wept, whined hysteri- 
cally, as he begged leave to dash back to Watauga and prove to 
his benefactor that he had never seen the sack of gold. There 
had never been any sack of gold. Hadn’t he said so all along? 
That Andy was a liar, a mean fellow, too; he didn’t like poor 
Jimmy Breed. From disgust as much as from any sense of 
justice, McDowell told him to go back. He would find 
another man to take the letter on, and to fulfill the mission 
which Sevier had given Breed. 

Jimmy Breed turned slowly back, stopped, and waited till 
McDowell was out of sight. Then he returned, lashing his 
horse, and sped up the trail Tuleko had taken an hour before. 
When he gained the dugout he caught a glimpse of Andy and 
Tuleko on the winding path far below. He primed his rifle 
and followed them. He would prevent them from reaching 
Watauga with their news and their suspicions. Perhaps 
he would tell a story about bad Indians in the pass, add 
how he had found Andy’s and Tuleko’s bodies shot and 
scalped. If it didn’t work, if Sevier became suspicious of 
him, why, he’d take the gold now hidden in his cabin and run 
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off to the caves along the Tennessee River 
where old Dragging Canoe lived with his 
Chickamaugan braves. Dragging Canoe’s 
band weren’t all Indians; there were outlaws, 
bandits, criminals of all sorts who had fled 
from the law—Sam Hoker, too, a cousin of 
the Biddos. Sam used to be a friend of his 
seven years ago in Rowan County. He’d get 
richer with them by robbing and killing settlers 
and traders than he could by receiving a little 
money from Carolina tories for telling them 
what was going on in Watauga. They should 
have paid him twice as much for that tip 
about Musgrove’s Mill, enabling them to take 
Shelby and Lytle by surprise. And he had 
told the Biddos where to look for Lytle’s wife; 
he should have got something extra for that. 
The news of an army being raised to go after 
Ferguson ought to be worth good pay—if Andy 
and Tuleko didn’t queer his chances of selling it. 


HROUGH the dark of nightfall Jimmy 
Breed saw the glimmer of a fire. The 
boys had camped for an hour or two waiting for 
the moon. Jimmy tied his horse by the side of 
the trail and crept down on them afoot. He 
guessed that they were taking turns at watch- 
ing and sleeping. He planned to steal up 
close to the camp, kill the watcher first and 
then the other who would not have the full use 
of his wits on being suddenly waked from the 
heavy sleep of a tired body. So he thought. 
But it did not happen in quite that way. 
It was Tuleko of the incredibly sharp ears who 
kept watch. Tuleko heard the sound of a dis- 
lodged pebble as it hit upon another stone. 
He woke Andy of the cat-like eyes. Andy 
came up out of sleep as.alert as if he had not 
slept at all and peered steadily into the over- 
hanging blackness. 

: “There’s somebody in the shadow jes’ this 
side o’ that big rock,” he whispered. ‘We'll 
see what kind o’ disposeetion he has.” He 
pulled out a small branch from the heap 
gathered for their fire, set his hat atop of it 
and slowly advanced it towards the fire until 
the crown of the hat was outlined in the glow. 
A shot cracked down missing the hat by a 
few inches. Instantly Tuleko’s rifle spoke. 
There came a smothered yelp from the darkness 
above, and the sound of a scrambling flight. 

“Ye winged him,” said Andy. ‘“‘ Now I won- 
der who ’twas?”’ There was, however, no 
time to go up and look. They extinguished 
the fire, mounted and rode on. Jimmy Breed, 
bleeding in the flesh part of his thigh, which 
the Runner’s bullet had pierced, crawled to 
his horse, climbed painfully to its back and 
returned to the dugout for the night. He 
dared not go on to Watauga limping from Tuleko’s bullet. 

The same pure silver moon sailing the indigo sky, which 
looked down on Jimmy Breed mouthing fury in the dugout 
and on Andy and Tuleko riding through the massive hills, 
shone upon another scene on the bank of the Nolichucky. 
Into the crisp night air and the pouring silver light emerged 
two small odorous forms with something frisking after them 
like a kitten. They wore patches over one eye, made by tear- 
ing a black linsey shirt of Jimmy Breed’s which they had 
found with other interesting things inside the cabin. They 
walked with sticks and limped. In fact they looked as much 
like old Admiral Tom Shark as was possible for two small red- 
headed Scotch laddies. They panted with the effort they put 
forth to carry a heavy iron kettle between them. The contents 
of the kettle clinked and gave back yellow flashes to the moon. 
Slowly and laboriously they reached the nearest cook-pit 
on the river shore. With their sticks they spaded the earth 
and ashes as they had heard Old One-Eye say he used to dig 
the seashore and bury his treasure in those far-off Indian is- 
lands where the moon was as bright as the sun. 

“‘Hark’ee, pretty Rob Roy; sink her down, lads!”’ 

“Yo ho for Jolly Roger!’’ So they caroled to each other 
delightedly while they buried the gold. 

Thoughts almost as piratical as theirs went through their 
brother Andy’s mind as he rode that night. Jack had to have 
money for his army. And he must not go to the Governor for 
it. Andy remembered the words of his father, spoken only 
two days ago, namely, that there was money enough in the 
land office to buy a rifle, powder, and lead for every man in 
Watauga. Honest Duncan MacPhail couldn’t give the State’s 
money to Jack, of course. But—suppose somebody raided the 
land office and took the money? Old One-Eye, for instance, 
would do it like a shot. 

“No doubt ye’re a verra sinfu’ man, Andy MacPhail,’’ he 
mused. “But I’m thinkin’ I could forgive ye for turnin’ 
pirate if ’twas to help ‘Pretty Jack.’ Oh, ay!” 

He would have a talk with Admiral Tom Shark the first 
thing in the morning. 

(To be concluded in the May Boys’ Lire) 




















































T WAS about an hour after dawn when Raka came down 
the grass-tufted bank toward the sand-pits, his snaky 
body winding and curving to fit the tiny, almost invisi- 
ble track between the browning tussocks, and his sharp 

little snout twisting and quivering as he sneaked down, silent 
as death and cruel as destiny. He had a certain beauty of his 
own, this sinuous destroyer; there was the beauty of his shining 
fur and the unconscious grace of things of the wild; but the 
little eves were hard and merciless as were the teeth round 
which his trembling lips were wrapped. 

In a normal way, this was not Raka’s hour for hunting, but 
he had had a run of unsually bad luck, and hunger had bidden 
him turn out. The night before last, he had been tolerably 
certain of a chicken, but its mother had been present when he 
arrived to collect the goods, and he could still feel where her 
beak had struck. Had he been as hungry then as now, when 
he came down to the sand-pits, he would have put an end to 
that hen, but, being more inclined for a meal than really 
ravenous, he had given up the contest and retired. 

This last was a matter of mood, for a weasel has his moods 
just like a human being, save that the promptings behind the 
animal’s acts are less varied. Except at the time of mating, 
the weasel is controlled in most cases by appetite alone; fear is a 


With a bounding leap 

he cleared the ditch and 

stubble, and was off 

through the thicket be- 

yond, going down the 
wind 


thing unknown to him, and, apart from appetite, he is guided 
by discretion—well guided, too. 

And now, coming down to the sand-pits, Raka was really 
hungry, not to say raverious. I‘e came up wind; where he had 
been lying among the gnarled hawthorn roots of an ancient 
hedge, the wind had brought to him a scent that he knew, a hint 
of flavor at which his little sharp nose had gone up, quivering, 
in response, and he had followed that nose across the clover 
stubble to where the bank dropped down sharply and the sand 
piled and drifted about the roots of the alders. 

Half way down the bank he paused, lifting that delicate 
guide of his into the air. He curved and moved to the left, 
first, but there was no hint of scent; he whirled about and ran 
a little way to the right, caught it, and set off again. As he 
descended to the hollow, the wind lifted the odor out of his 
reach, but his last sniff had told him that the prey he sought 
was close at hand, and he had his direction. Perhaps his in- 
stinct told him that there was a long run between the mere 
scent and the actual meal he anticipated, but expeiience told 
him equally well that dinner was virtually a certainty. 

He was born patient, was Raka, patient and silent and cun- 
ning, and he came on from the last point at which he had picked 
up the strengthened scent, straight toward where Jack Hare 
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The 


Relentless One 


By E. Charles Vivian 
Illustrated by George Wolf 


sat, sunning himself in the early warmth after a nice meal of 
young clover. Jack had breakfasted daintily, had washed with 
care, and now, though his ears were tuned to the slightest 
rustle, he failed to hear the approach of Raka, coming like a 
little brown ghost with gleaming eyes and inquisitive nose, 
arrow-straight and relentless as ultimate doom to where Jack 
basked in the early sunlight, so nicely hidden in his tussock 
of grass, and so fitted in to the background of yellowing spikes 
and sand, that even Raka himself could not see him. But then, 
Raka took small count of his eyes, by day; that wonderful nos« 
of his served him better, led him more surely. Eyes were use 
ful for night hunting, when the quarry showed fight, but day 
and night alike the nose served as chief scout. 

It was Jack who got the first sight; as he sat, a movement 
impressed itself on his consciousness, and then he saw the 
brown, snaky body coming across a patch of bare sand. His 
instinct told him, without waiting for scent, the fearful portent 
of that movement: it was time to go. 


T THAT stage of the hunt, lacking in the quality 
of memory as are all his kind, he knew no more 
than the bare fact that he must go, nor had he any 
real fear of his enemy. Discretion alone set him 
moving, for he knew with the first 
leap from his form that with that 
comparatively slow-moving  slaugh- 
terer in pursuit, he could treble and 
quadruple its speed. Thus, easily, he 
loped away from his warm seat in the 
grass, putting a clear two hundred 
yards between himself and Raka. 

He came out to the flat, open stub- 
ble of the clover field, and crossed that 
faint track in the dew which showed 
the way Raka had come. The 
scent of his pursuer was fresh, 
and as he winded it he started 
off again; it was enemy scent, 
not a thing to keep in his 
consciousness. 

Then, by the farther fence 

of the stubble, with the bril- 
liant, still freshness of dawn 
still about him, he sat up and 
scratched his ear with his right 
foot. Perhaps he wondered 
what to do next, and perhaps 
he dismissed Raka from his 
mind altogether, for the first 
act of the drama had hardly 
begun yet. It was annoying 
to be disturbed from his com- 
fortable form, just annoying, 
and nothing more. 
But astealthy brown shape came sneaking across the 
stubble, and got to within a score of yards of Jack before 
he espied its movement. This second encounter gave 
him a bit of a shock, for he had been so sure, after the 
first spurt, that he had thrown off Raka, seen the last of him. 
Now, with a leap that was sheer grace, he cleared the fence 
and ditch bounding the clover stubble, and set off through a 
thicket of nut bushes, keeping a course down wind, and this 
time he kept going until he had crossed the thicket, 
some half-mile of swift traveling. He held to the down wind 
way, and when he came to a halt in the thick bramble growth 
of the hedge he was somewhat more than normally winded, and 
also, Leing in such good condition, he found himself trembling 
more than he ought after such a run. The brown, sneaking 
slitheriness that had followed so rapidly on his first run, caught 
up when he had practically forgotten it and its obvious threat 
had upset his nerves a little. Here, though, with a good half- 
mile between them, surely he was safe. 

He nibbled a’couple of succulent leaves that pushed up 
among the brambles, combed his ear with his forepaw, and 
thought of going back to the sand-pits, where it was warm, 
sleepily warm. And then, back in the thicket, he heard a faint 
movement; it was faint even to him, while so far as human ears 
were in question it might have been ten times intensified, and 
still there would have been silence. But Jack Hare heard it, 
knew its portent. 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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Willem Mengel- 
berg, the famous 
conductor of the 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra, New 
York,endorses 
Conn instru- 
ments, which are 
used bythe mem- 
bers of his or- 
chestra. 














Alfred Hertz, 
conductor of the 
San Francisco 
Symphony, 
whose players 
use Conn instru- 
ments, is another 
enthusiastic en- 
dorser of Conns. 
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407,Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 
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How would YOU like sa 


to be a Sousa 


PrAME and fortune with a great concert band or 


orchestra—does this appeal to you? 


Start now with a Conn. Develop your talent on these 
easiest playing of all wind instruments. Join the school or 
scout band. It’s great fun, and great training; opens opportu- 
nities—the chance to earn your way through college. 


This is Conn’s fiftieth year building highest grade band 
instruments—used and endorsed by foremost artists as su- 
preme in tone, tune, mechanism and easy playing qualities. 


The great Sousa himself writes: 
“Conn instruments have been usedinmyband for thirty years 
and more, simply because we have found them best. I con- 
sider that complete equipment of Conn instruments enhances 
the musical value of any organization at least 50 per cent.” 


Our Band Service Department will help organize a band 
or orchestra. Write for information. 


Free Book, “Success in Music and How to Win It,” by 
Sousa and other famous artists. Send coupon for your copy 
and details of Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn instru- 
ment for band or orchestra. Highest honors at world expo- 
sitions. All exclusive Conn features at no greater cost. 


C. G. CONN LTD., 407 Conn Bldg., ELKHART, INDIANA 
Dealers and Agents in All Cities 


Factory Branch Stores: 


Conn New York Co., Strand Theatre Bldg., Conn Portland Co., 11th and Alder St, 
Broadway at 47th Street Conn Atlanta Co., 221 Peachtree St. 

Conn Brooklyn Co., 56 Schermerhorn St. Conn Mobile Co., 5 St. Emanuel St. 

Conn Detroit Co., 2221 Woodward Ave. Conn Boston Co., 488 Boylston St. 

Conn New Orleans Co., 125 Carondolet St. Conn San Francisco Co., 47 Kearney St. 

Conn Cleveland Co., 1220 Huron Road Conn Oakland Co., 531 16th St. 

Conn Seattle Co., 1609 Third Ave. Conn Kansas City Co., 1011 McGee St. 


Conn Chicago Co., 62 East Van Buren St. 
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John Philip Sousa, the great March King, and 
America’s most famous bandmaster (above) 
as he appeared a quarter century ago, and 
(below) as he is today. Also a photograph of 
his great concert band. All through his career, 
Sousa has been a user and unqualified ew 
dorser of Conn instruments. 








The modest cabin in which the Conn 
business was begun a half century ago, 
with a sewing machine serving as an im- 
provised lathe. 





This photograph can only suggest the im- 
mensity of the great plant of thoroughly 
modern buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment which today constitute C. G. Conn, 
Ltd., employing a thousand skilled arti- 
sans. The Conn plant is the only one in 
which every instrument for the band is 
produced. 


This illustration re- 
veals the importance 
of the famous hy- 
draulic expansion 
process, originated, 
developed and pat- 
ented by Conn. The 
section of tubing at 
the left in the picture 
is ready to undergo 
the process. At the 
right isthe same tub- 
ing afterbeing locked in a perfect steel die, 
and filled with water under tons of pres- 
sure. This process expands the tubing to 
perfect proportions and gives a smooth- 
as-glass interior, a perfect carriage for 
sound waves which assures accurate in- 
tonation, easy blowing, and pure, beauti- 
ful tone. 











1925 
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—Prowning King & Co. 


Established 103 Years 


The ANDOVER 


HIS model is 


designed by 


King 


Browning 


especially for the boy’s first long trouser suit 
and shown exclusively by Browning King stores. 
The Andover is offered for spring in new imported 


and domestic fabrics. 
years with coat, 
extra knickers. 


Waistcoat, 


Cut in sizes from 14 to 18 


long trousers and 


At All Browning King Stores 


BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 
DeKalb Ave. 

BUFFALO, 571 Main St. 

CHICAGO, 12-1 : W. Washington St. 

CINCINNATI, i & Race Sts. 

CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid = Ave., 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 

DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 

DETROIT, Washington Blvd. 

iver 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 


Ave, 


at Grand 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Av. & 
11th St. 

MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Av. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 

NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway at 32d St. 

OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1524-6 Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 

PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 
Sts. 

ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 

ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 

SEATTLE, 2d Av. & University St. 





BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 
571-5 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK 
1265 Broadway 
ST. 





Browning, King & Co. Are Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


PAUL 


Robert at 6th St. 


OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1524-6 Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH 
439-41 Wood St. 


PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts. 


ST. LOUIS 
7th and St.Charles 
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‘Dan Geert Tells ° You How | 


(Concluded from page 14) 











inches on the top and 2 feet 6 inches on the 
bottom, and about 6% or 7 inches broad (C, 
Fig. 8). You will also want two permanent 
spreaders, G, Figs. 10 and 11, for each end of 
the cockpit. Fit the middle spreader in be- 
tween the two side boards A and B, bring the 
ends together and hold them in shape by tack- 
ing a brace across the top (D, Fig. 6) at each 
end. 

The edges of your side boards will have to be 
bevelled as in Fig. 7, in order to fit neatly. 
Now, then, put your stem pieces E at the bow 


and stern and nail them in place lightly, after . 


which fit the two G pieces in place, Figs. 10 
and 11, and when these pieces have been ad- 
justed so that they fit the shape of the boat, 
nail them fast and turn the boat over and nail 
the bottom on. First put the boards on with 
the uneven ends protruding, and after they are 
driven up against each other tightly, nail them 
in place; the protruding ends may be now 
sawed off. In the diagram shown of the bottom, 
the spreaders G and C are omitted to make the 
drawing more simple, but they are there when 
you are tacking the bottom on. The center 
one is only temporary and is to be removed 
before you put the deck on. The rest of the 
work is plain sailing, so get busy! 

Now after you have built this splendid, light 
canoe, you will want to celebrate its aélvent 
with an Indian dance. I have been looking 
through my papers and I found the real Calu- 
met dance, which scouts over and over again 
have asked me to republish. This Indian song 
was sung in the olden times at the peace-pipe 


| dance. 





| 


| 


Remember, this is the real, genuine calumet 
tune, so when you dance it don’t forget to bring 
your knees up high as if you were going up- 
stairs and bring your nose down until it is in 
danger of being hit by your knees—that will 
give the real Indian touch to it. I have used 
part of the Indian words, but as those were the 
words they used back in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, I added others to bring them up to date. 

If you want to know the real words for the 
calumet song as it was sung on the arrival in 
the Sioux country in the years 1665 and 1666 
of four Frenchmen and a bunch of Indians— 
they had dined off barbecued beavers, and the 
honors were heaped upon the Indian Chief 
Sinagus, after which they chanted as they 
danced: 


“ni na ha ni ni na ha ni 
ni ni ha ni na ni on 
go ni na ha ni ni na 
ha ni ni na ha ni 
ho ho ni na ha ni 
ni na ha ni ni na ha ni 
ka oua ban no gue at chit cha” 


“co gue a gue a Oua 
ban no gue min h ga mi 
ta de pi ni pi ni 
tie at chit cha le ma chi 
mi man ba mi etan de 
mi etan de pint pi ni he 
at chit cha sai go be he he he” 
Footnote: This is from the reproduction of an ancient 


manuscript published in a book written by “Nicolas Perrot, 
French commandant and Royal Commissioner to Canada.” 








Tricks of the Trade 


(Continued from page 13) 








people in your line of business have been * 


experiencing of late.” 

There was a pause. 

“How did he do it?” repeated the Governor. 
“Well I would rather not tell you about it 
just now. Yes, he is a clever boy and has 
certainly used his head.” 

The remainder of the afternoon was a busy 
one for the Governor. Telephone call after 
telephone call was received from his men who 
had been assigned to the task of investigating 
the various addresses where Danny had re- 
| ported Hendricks leaving his friends. Danny’s 
| success in holding Hendricks had opened up 
| an undev eloped clue that had every indication 
|of ending in the arrest of five members of a 
dangerous band of hold-up men who were 
preying on unsuspecting salesmen. 

The descriptions of Hendricks’ companions 


| were submitted to the city detective bureau, 


and it was decided to gather the numerous 
victims for the purpose of permitting them 


to view the subjects. 


Danny had been instructed to continue his 


|surveillance of Hendricks and to report 
|immediately to the Governor when he was 


successful in getting Hendricks and his com- 
panions together, after which the witnesses 
were to be rushed to the point where the 


| party was in session. 


Hendricks, still of the belief that he had 
shaken his “‘shadow,”’ went about his business. 
Occasionally he would look back, and not 
seeing his friend of the subway incident, would 


| continue on his way. 


Day after day passed without Hendricks 
making a suspicious move. Danny was work- 
ing hard and doing his best to avoid being 
seen. He knew that it would only be a matter 


| of a short time before Hendricks would come 


to the realization that at some time and at 
some unknown place, he had seen that same 
boy who was always loitering about wherever 
he went. Then he would have to go off the 
case. 

Danny was so occupied with his duties 


| that he was unaware of the fact that he also 


was a subject of surveillance. 

On the day following the one that Danny 
went on the case, Peterson had been one of 
the men assigned to checking up addresses, 
and while telephoning to the Governor, he too, 
like the client, had asked how Danny had been 
able to follow Hendricks. 

The Governor’s reply, “That’s one on you 
Peterson—better see Danny and take a few 
lessons,” was too much for his professional 
pride. Rather than ask this question of 


Danny, a mere boy, Peterson decided he would 
do a little detective work of his own, and see 
just what Danny was doing. 

When Hendricks left his office Saturday 
morning, it was evident from his dress 
that other things besides business were on his 
mind. Danny’s heart began to beat faster. 
Was he going to be lucky to-day? Peterson’s 
experienced eye also took in the same situa- 
tion and he knew that before the day was over, 
he would have Danny’s secret of his successful 
surveillance work. 

Following at a safe distance behind the two, 
Peterson watched every move they made. It 
tickled him to see to what extremes Danny 
went to keep up with Hendricks and still not 
be seen. 

As on other days, Hendricks attended to 
business. Then he made a move that in- 
dicated to Peterson that he was bound for the 
garage. Not desiring to close in for fear of 
being discovered, Peterson took a chance. 
He engaged a taxi and was soon in a safe 
position near the garage that would enable 
him to see everything that went on about him, 
and still be unseen by his two subjects. 

He had guessed correctly, for in about ten 
minutes after his arrival, Hendricks entered 
the garage. Peterson then centered his atten- 
tion on Danny. He saw Danny wait a few 
moments and then peek into the garage. 
Hendricks appeared with his car and gave 
instructions as to gas and oil. He then saw 
Danny waiting. 

By this time, Peterson was excited. “You 
little bonehead, why don’t you get a taxi,” he 
thought. 

Looking up the street, he saw one coming 
toward him. “He'll get it sure,’ Peterson said 
to himself. 

But Danny paid no attention to the machine 
as it rushed past him. 

“Oh, you poor boob, what did you do that 
for?” burst out Peterson. ‘He will get away 
from you sure.” 

Then he caught ns breath. Hendricks’ car 
was dropping down the incline from the 
garage floor to the street level. He was moving 
slowly, as he had to cross the sidewalk. 

As his horn sounded, Pecerson saw Danny 
move. 

““Too late, kid, the damage is done now,” he 
thought. 

The car went between him and Danny, and 
as it turned west on 4oth Street, Peterson 
looked to see what Danny was going to do. 
To his surprise, Danny was no w — in sight. 

(Concluded on page 3 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


HOSE wonderful suction cup soles 
of Grip Sures give you the two 
things every boy wants. They give you 
speed—and safety. 


Speed! There’s a springiness and 
liveliness in these soles that help to 
make you as quick and agile as a cat. 
Safety! The suction cups take a sure 
hold the instant your foot touches the 
ground. They give you confidence. 
pr can forget the danger of slips or 
skids. 


In tennis, baseball, running, boxing, | 


basket-ball—any sport, indoors or out 
—Grip Sures aid you to win by insuring 
sure-footedness. They’re every bit as 
good for all-day wear all spring and 
summer long. On hikes or fishing 
trips you can clamber over slippery 
rocks without a fear. 


You never stepped into a more com- 
fortable shoe. The uppers permit your 
feet to ‘“‘breathe”’ and give them per- 
fect freedom from the cramping or 


more comfortable , last longer! 


binding of stiff leather shoes. The 
thick, spongy soles form a cushion that 
takes away jolts and jars. Inner soles 
keep your feet cool. 


And here’s a point about Grip Sures 
that will make a hit with Mother and 
Dad. They wear like iron. From the 
live rubber soles to the uppers of strong 
Top Notch duck, every pair is made by 
hand to give you your money’s worth 
in months of hard service. For a ser- 
viceable, comfortable school shoe you 
can’t get better value than Grip Sures. 


There are lots of rubber sole canvas 
shoes but there’s only one Grip Sure. 
The suction cup soles are patented. 


Make sure you are getting the gen- 
uine Grip Sures by seeing the name 
‘“‘Grip Sure’’ on the soles and the Top 
Notch cross on both the soles and ankle 
patches. If your shoe dealer or sport- 
ing goods dealer hasn’t them, he will 
be glad to order them from us if you 
insist. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber and 
Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


Dept. C3, 


Beacon Falls, Conn. 





| The ALL-SPORTS shog 







earn the 
secrets of the winners / 


The Grip Sure Library of Sports was written by 
experts to help you boys get onto the tricks and 
inside dope that have made the winners in base- 
ball, track athletics and basket-ball. One book 
also tells you everything you need and should 
know for comfortable camping. 

These four books (see the titles above) are 
chock-full of interesting, valuable pointers. Every 
word is practical and will help you and your team 
to be winners. Thousands of boys have read them 
and said they’re great! The complete set of four 
books will be sent to you for only 10 cents. 


Mail this coupon today for 
Grip Sure Library of Sports 











4 BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, | 


eens Gee SS SES SD ee! a 


Dept. C3, Beacon Falls, Conn 


by return mail. I enclose 10 cents. My name and 


Please send me a set of the Grip Sure Library of Sports | 
address is plainly written below. | 


es ee ee ate 


Address SE Deli ave fae 























UR GANG 


Heard about Perry Hale’s 
new Monoplane that flies 
like a kite? The idea of 
having a regular Monoplane 
appealed to us as being just 
the thing. You fellows know 
how difficult it is to plan a 
kite that will fly. Well sir! 
whea we received our kites 
from Perry Hale, he had all 
the problems figured out for 
us. He designed the Mono- 
plane so it actually flies like 
a bird—all we had to do was 
to follow out his directions 
and by using the frame parts 
and paper supplied especially, 
we put our kites together in 
“jig time.” 








This is how our Monoplane kite looked 
after we had it all put together, From 
the picture it looks small, but, O, Boy. 
you should see the real thing. The 
top wing or plane measures 45 inches 
from tip to tip, while the body or keel 
is 45 inches long—get a yardstick and 
see how big this monoplane really is. 
We sent Perry Hale $1.10 for which he 
mailed to us immediately all the parts necessary 
to make one complete monoplane kite and enough 
extra material for one plane or wing to be used in an emer 

gency. When it came all we had to do was to fit the frame 

work together, paste on the paper which"was cut to exact size, and securely fasten 
the guide strings naking our monoplane ready for flying. Perry Hale's instruc- 
tion sheets with pictures made it so simpie that we don’t wonder he said in the 
March BOYS’ LIFE, that a blind man could do it. 





Do you fellows know that Perry Hale 1s blind? It seems that eleven years ago he 
was blinded by an explosion which made it necessary for him to take up work other 
than that for which he studied in collcge. For several years he has made kites, for he 
likes boys, and in doing this sort of work keeps up nis courage. When he played 
full back on the football team at Yaie in 1900 it required a lot of grit to win—that 
same grit and determination is now hlping him out in his kite work although he 
has been blind for several years. We asked Perry Hale to show his picture in 
BOYS’ LIFE for we know that you fellows will like our friend. 


Send for your kite today 


Price, postpaid, $1.10, ready cut and complete with all mateials to any place in 
the United States and Canada. If your dealer can not supply you, mail your order 
direct to 


PERRY HALE-KITE DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN 


Falconer, New York 







Perry Hale 


One of the boys in our 
gang had to stay home 
when this picture was 
taken. He told us 
afterwards that he sent 
up his kite from the 
back porch; it’s the 
truth that the mono- 
plane will fly any 
place. 




















HA! HERE THEY come! 
| MUST THINK UP A 
JOKE ‘THAT WILL GET 
HEIR GOAT. THEY 
HAVE MADE ME THEIR 
BUTT LONG ENOUGH. 





“TWILL be “‘ April the first” for fellows on one 

end of the fooling jokes and “April the 
worst” for the fellows on the other end. Be 
sure to be on the right end. Old Idle Five 
Minutes, the laziest old scout that ever lived, is 
a wily old rascal and when it comes to joking 
hesis usually on the right end. Let us sée if we 
can’t change it for him this April, and instead 
of having him on the right end have him right 
| on his end. Send in your best efforts and let’s 
make the old boy so dizzy that he’ll think he’s 
a spinning-top. A Boy Scout Diary will be 
given for each jokepublished. Allset? Let’s go! 


Think and Grin Winners 

Arthur Thorn, Trenton, N. J.; Scout Robert 
Ludwig, Elkhart, Ind.; Mr. Keck, Danville, 
Va.; Walter Wamyss, Elmhurst, N. Y.; Joseph 
| B. MacPherson, Lourdes, Nova Scotia; Scout 
|G. B. Nicholson, Shelby, N. C.; Scout Ira 
| Reinhardt, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Theodore 
Huber, Rochester, N. Y.; Scout Luther Wear, 
La Grange, Ind.; Max Pearlman, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Dick Arbeely, New Brighton, S. I.; 
John Green, Endicott, N. Y.; Scout Peter 
| Ossi, Clifton, N. J.; G. Bolokofsky, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Isaac Hara, Seattle, Wash.; Joseph 
Farkas, Trenton, N. J.: R. E. Smith, Merced, 
Calif.; Scout Oscar G. Moland, Clintonville, 
Wisc.; Scout E. Puckett, Stuyvesant, N. Y 





Politeness 

Departing Passenger: This is rotten service. 

Conductor: What is the trouble? Couldn’t 
you get a seat? 

Departing Passenger: Sure, I got a seat, but 
the trouble is my wife had to stand up all the 
| way. 
| Oh, Stop! 

When will water stop running down hill? 
When it gets to the bottom. 








Attaboy! 
Scout: Ma, how old is that lamp? 
Ma: Oh, about three years. 
Scouts I think T’ll turn it down it’s too young 
to smoke. 


Wash 
Woop Woop (staying at the city hotel): 
Say, young fellow, where’s the kitchen? 
Astonished Waiter- What do you want the 
kitchen for? 
Woop Woop: Want to 


course/ 


wash meself o 


Don’t Fall for This 

| Curiosity is a peculiar thing and what does 
| it lead to? 
‘umop apisdn azed 
IY} BUIUIN] OF speay Ft ased siyQ UT SAYAL 





Time 


| “Harry learned to play the piano in no 
time.” 

| “Yeah—TI heard him playing it that way the 
other day.” 


In a Hurry 

| Tenderfoot: Why is it that you get bites 
quicker than I do? 

| Second Class: I stand up while I fish so they 
‘ think I haven’t long to stay. 
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The Reason Why 


The Literary Editor: That tellow Scribbler 
sent in a paper this morning entitled “Why 
Do I Live?” 

The Editor: What did you do with it? 

The Literary Editor: Returned it with an 
enclosed slip saying ‘Because you mailed 
this instead of bringing it personally ” 








Tell-A-Funny One 
Smart: I read a book that had over sooo 
characters in it. 
Alec: What was it? 
Smart: The telephone directory 


Good Bye Forever 
Professor: My dear man a geologist thinks 
nothing of a thousand years. 
Mac: What? I just loaned one $20 yes- 
terday'!! 








Just In Time 


Artist: I’m going to paint vour cottage 
to-morrow. 
Old farmer: That’s fine, sir. 


a couple o’ good long ladders. 


Heavy Stuff 


Stone Age Author: Why didn’t you return 
my manuscript? 
Ditto Editor: You enclosed no ox team. 


Pll fetch you 


Eggsactly 
When does a hen really take matters seri- 
ously? 
When she is in ’er nest. 
How He Wanted Them 


A man rushed into a restaurant and said, ‘I 
want two good eggs and | want them bad!” 








Expert 

Lady watching a baseball game: Isn’t he 
a fine pitcher. He always hits their bats, no 
matter where they hold them 

Otherwise the Same 

Bill: Mike. is that the same car you had last 
spring? 

Mike: Same car, all except the engine, body, 
and three new wheels. 


No Food For Thought 
Jim: Ginks! I’m rull up to my neck! 
Joe: Right. and from your neck up you’re 
empty. 
Now We Know 


Little Brother: What’s etiquette? 
Big Brother: It’s saying “No Thank You’’ 
when you want to holler “Gimine.” 


April 
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Tricks of the _ || 
Trade | 


(Concluded from page 36) 











By this time, Hendricks’ car was opposite 
Peterson, going at a rapid pace. | 

Peterson could not decide whether or not he 
should attempt to follow. He turned again 
to look for Danny. Not seeing him, he 
glanced in the direction taken by Hendricks, 
and what he saw caused im to gasp. ‘Well, 
by heck, can you beat that?” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘Riding the tire rack. The next thing | 
that kid will do is to go roller skating. No 
wonder the Governor told me to take lessons. 
To think I was worried about him losing the 
subject.” 

It was a long, dusty, bumpy ride for Danny. | 
Hendricks went first to the home of his friend 
and then toa road house. But not the one he 
had visited on the first trip. 

As the car slowed down to turn into the 
driveway, Danny dropped from his improvised 
seat and took cover back of a nearby hedge. 

The occupants of the car entered the inn. 
After a short wait, Danny crawled to the 
building and peeked into several windows. 
He found Hendricks and his friend seated at a 
table set for six. However, the two were 
alone. 

While deciding his next step, a taxi pulled 
up and another couple entered the building. 

As they passed under the porch light, Danny 
recognized them as Hendricks’ companions. 

Figuring that the others were late but would 
appear soon, Danny went in search of a tele- 
phone. The only one he could find was in the 
inn. To use it necessitated talking in a brief 
and rather guarded manner, or the suspects | 
would be warned of his purpose. 

He decided to take a chance. Approaching 
the desk, he inquired of the manager in charge. 

““Any garages nearby?” he asked. “My | 
folks just had an accident.” 

The man glanced at a nearby clock, scratched 
his head and replied: 

‘Yep, but they are all closed now.” 

This was what Danny had hoped for. He 
called an unlisted telephone number. When 
the connection was made Danny said, “Let 
me talk to the boss. Sure it is.” This last | 
was in answer to the operator asking if it was 
Danny speaking. 

After a short pause, Danny heard the 
Governor’s voice. 

“Hello, this is Danny. You know, the boy 
that lives around the corner. Well, that 
trouble happened just as you told Dad it | 
would. We are out at the ‘Tarry Awhile 
Inn.’ Looks like a long stay for Dad. He 
should have listened to you. 

“Sure I’ll wait for you. Good-bye.” 

Danny turned from: the telephone and 
addressed the man. 

“Dad wouldn’t listen to the garage man 
and now we are stuck. Guess I had better 
get back and let him know that the car is 
coming out after us. Thanks for the use of the 
phone.” 

Two hours later three automobiles stopped 
near the entrance of the inn. Danny recog- 
nized some of the occupants as city detectives. 

He joined them, and after reporting to the 
Governor, who was one of the party, he re- 
mained in the background while the witnesses 
took turns looking through the window at the 
six diners, the last two having arrived while 
Danny was telephoning. 

The few minutes that it took to permit the 
people to view and identify the suspects 
seemed hours to Danny. 

He was brought out of his trance by being 
addressed by the Captain of Detectives. 

“ Ne you have done a splendid piece of 
work,” 

The Captain turned to the Governor and 
pointing to Danny said, “There is the making 
of a real man,” 

The Governor only smiled. He, too, 
thought so. 











Another Way of | 
Going to Camp 


(Concluded from page 23) 











and his skill in caring for it in the earliest 
stages, brought the Troop through without 
difficulty. At streams by the wayside, shoes 
were off in a jiffy and feet cooled, yet never 
soaked long enough to soften them. This, too, 
was a Patrol Leader’s job. Too much emphasis | 
cannot be put upon the fact that the whole 

hike was arranged and carried to a successful 

conclusion by the boys themselves. Each scout | 
had a definite job and each Patrol Leader was | 
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“T'm bringing my Brownie” 
A Brownie doubles the day’s fun; and once 


you have the story in pictures, it’s yours for keeps. 


That’s what you'll get out of a Brownie. Here’s what we put in, 
three big features. Folding advantage: you can always take along a 
Brownie, for it’s never in the way. Autographic attachment: you 
can write the date and title on the film the minute you click the 
shutter. Eastman dependability: Brownies are made to stand up. 


Autographic Brownies $9.00 up 
At Kodak dealers’ 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.., 2% kode ciy 
































Beacons of the sky 


Between Cleveland and Rock 
Springs, W yo., along the night 
route of the air mail service, 
tall beacons have been placed 
every twenty-five miles. 


Revolving on great steel tow- 


This achievement has 
been made possible by 
engineers of the II- 
luminating Engineer- 
ing Laboratories of 
the General Electric 
Company, working 
with officials of the 
Post Office Depart- 
ment. Their services 
are freely at the dis- 
posal of any city or 
organization with a 
lighting problem to 
solve. 


lights, 


ers, General Electric search- 


totaling 1,992,000,000 


candle-power, blaze a path 
of light for the airplane pilot. 


What the lighthouse is to the 
ocean navigator, these bea- 
cons are to the conquerors of 
the air. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











Fishing facts and hints. 
Tells how to compete in / 
our annual $2,000 Fish- 5 
Photo contest. A postal 
gets ic FREE! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
5579 High Screet uth Bend, Ind. 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years 


side of <r ears. feseions, + ie 
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| personally responsible that he didit. The well- 
being of his own lot came back to him—and 
| couldn’t be passed on to someone else. 

At night socks worn during the day were 
washed thoroughly and dried; shoes were in- 
spected for rough spots and wear; sunburn, if 
troublesome, soothed with lotion. All this 
regular routine did much to add pleasure to 
the hike, because no one got sick and had to 
be nursed. No one held the others back. 
The first day, our well-wishers along the road 
apparently did not think such would be the 
case, for one very old darky, a-top a hay- 
wagon, called out with a shake of the head, on 
hearing where we were bound: 

“Oh, 
‘em up in cotton! 
Thanks to Rigg’s care and the previous 
training of the scouts we didn’t need to. 
On the march we averaged about twenty- 
one miles a day. Our shortest hike was four- 
teen miles, our longest twenty-seven. The 
short hike was arranged on purpose so that 
we might go over the Battlefield of Gettysburg 
in the afternoon. 
Not a day passed without some special points 

interest. Near Mortonville in Chester 
where we camped the first night, we 
swam in the Brandywine close to the ruins of 
an old mill where the iron plates for the Monitor 
had been rolled in Civil War times. 

A mile or so away was the Star-Gazers’ 
Stone, famous in Penn’s time as the spot 
whence Mason and Dixon took sights for the 
start of their famous boundary line between 
the Provinces of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
It has stood there in the fields ever since they 
left it. 

Our second night saw us on the banks of the 
Pequa in Lancaster County where one of the 
very first Boy Scout camps in the United 
States had been located. That was way 
back in 1909. 

The third day we camped by Hellam in the 
county of York. The White Rose signs along 
the road gave our history bugs something to 
talk about. It was near Hellam, too, that 
we passed the first blockhouse ever built by 
white men, west of the Susquehanna. 

Abbotstown offered a splendid site for 
camping along Beaver Creek—and even a 
more royal spread of waffles at the inn there. 
Our first meal indoors, and an extra, at that, 
for Compton’s regular dinner was smoking in 
the kettles when we marched over the old 
bridge and down to the meadow at sunset. 

The fourth day, it rained all morning, but 
the lure of Gettysburg only fourteen miles 
ahead kept us going and served to put spirit 
in our improvised mouth-organ band. We 
made the town by noon and were delighted to 
find Professor Kramer of Gettysburg College 
on hand to welcome us. The truck, with our 
rain-soaked troop flag flying from one side, had 
preceded us. Dr. Kramer was Scoutmaster 
of a troop there. He at once offered us the 
shelter of the college gymnasium to dry our 
tents and blankets. The Phi Kappa Psi 
Fraternity House was also put at our disposal. 
It will be many a day before Paoli forgets 
its friends in Gettysburg. 

Our last march carried us over the lirst 
Day’s Battlefield, up the long Texas Hill and 
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Tells how to use 


Here’s a book, boys, that tells how Babe 
Ruth, George Sisler, Ty Cobb and other 
Famous Sluggers bat. It tells you how 
to stand at the plate, how to grip the 
bat, how to get your body into the swing, 
how to use your Louisville Slugger. 





your Louisville Slugger 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 747 South Preston Street, Louisville, Ky. 








Illustrated with pictures 
of Famous Sluggers in ac- 
tual batting poses. Written 
by an expert who has made a study of bat- 
ting. Explains the knack of safe hitting. 
Get a free copy where you buy your Louis- 
ville Slugger bats or send a postcard request 
today to ! 








into the South Mountains of Cumberland 
We reached the borders of the 
Forest at three o’clock that 
every boy on his toes, hard and 
fit as a nail and ready for more. 

Eighteen miles from Gettysburg to camp, 
with a mountain thrown in at the end of it, 
meant nothing, since all were ready to swim 
the moment they got there, and afterward to 
wander about trying to see how many wild 
deer they could stalk before Taps. The 
record that night was thirty-seven. 

Mess was excellent and surprisingly cheap. 
Breakfast gave us bread, fresh butter or jam, 
milk, fresh fruit, cereal, sugar, eggs when we 
wanted them, and cocoa. At noon, there was 
bread and jam, usually cheese, too, potatoes, 
soup of some sort and whatever green vege 
table Compton could forage out of the country 
side. For supper, we had bread and butter, 
cocoa, if we liked it, mashed potatoes, meat 


BOYS’ LIFE 


and fruit, with often another vegetable thrown 


in for goodluck. And as much of it as we could 
eat, too. 

The actual ration cost of sixteen scouts, 
marching ten hours a day for six days, may be 
of interest. A very careful record of expense 


was kept: 
Meat, beef for the most part $8.66 
Bread 2.58 
Beans 1.30 
Potatoes 2.03 
Peas. 1.68 
Corn .60 
Sphagetti : .60 
up ‘ 3-31 
Eggs ae 7 .96 
Milk. : - 3-41 
Sugar divs aioe -72 
Salt. ‘ .05 
Butter «sé 1.52 
Jam. . 1.79 
Apple Butter. ; / 1.22 
Shredded Wheat sae 89 
Corn Flakes ‘ .50 
Post Toasties... ee 2 
Cocoa. ae 
Cheese 1.23 
Strawberries 1.30 
Peaches 2.00 
Oranges 2.04 
Apricots .46 
Pears . 25 
Pineapples 5.69 
Other fruit a , 1.75 
Ice cream, a special treat 1.60 
Waffles, a special treat 4.00 
Total for rations. $53.13 
Truck hire aos $15.00 
Gas and oil A 6.990 
Toll. 65 
Seeing the Cycloram a at Gettysburg 5.00 
Special dinner to the hikers after the march 
was over 6.00 
Toilet paps: 18 
Towellins ‘ .38 
Dutch Cleanser .08 
Soap. . -O7 
Rope. ‘ -08 
St amps to write home -16 
Sundries. : . ; P 1.05 
Total for expenses other than rations... $35.64 
Rations. .. $53.13 
Other expenses P ‘ 35.64 
Grand total for the hike $88.77 


It will be seen from the above that apart 
from pineapple, very little canned food was 
used. Wherever possible, fresh fruit and fresh 
vegetables were bought. Where we could not 
get them, we fell back on canned stuff to bal- 
ance the ration. Special attention is called to 
the amount of fruit. It had much to do with 
the extraordinary physical fitness and endurance 
of the boys at the end of the march. 

Including every penny spent—even the 
waffle and ice cream treats, the final dinner 
at an inn and the Cyclorama at Gettysburg— 
our total of $88.77 gave sixteen scouts a royal 
six-day hike through the most historic part of 
Pennsylvania at an average of only $5.55 a 
boy. Ora little more than 93c per boy per day. 

Had it been necessary to save on this, we 
could easily have cut it to 77c. a day without 
interfering with the regular ration at all. The 
special treats made up the difference. 

Our hike was voted a success by everyone 
who had taken part. It had driven home in 
actual practice the theories learned at winter 
meetings. It had brought out, as nothing 
else could, the latent leadership of the Patrol 


Leaders, testing them, one by one, day by 
day, in the fundamentals of their job. It had 


taught us the incomparable value of team 
work and consideration for others under the 
strain of real hardship. Twenty-seven miles 
in summer means work for a boy of thirteen. 
Best of all, it had showed the golden worth 
of being cheerful. 

With due apologies to Stalky and Co. the 
hike gave us what Kipling calls the essential 
guts of the thing. And it gave them to us in 
a way we shall never forget. The lessons of 
those hundred and thirty miles in the open 
will stick. 

Already Tom Bishop, this year’s S. P. L., is 
working up plans for the hike this summer. 
\ll who went on last year’s hike are standing 
by the Troop for another year’s work.. Those 
who couldn’t go are pulling hard for First Class 


rank. They say they’re going to carry Paoli’s 
old 1911 Troop flag as far again, next year. 
Perhaps we'll have to limit it to Eagle 


Scouts in 1926! 











Stufiffy to Pepper to Brick 


(Continued from page 6) 








| game that Miller had wanted most to win. 
| And here Watkins was, giving as his opinion 
| that they might develop into a great infield 
| combination like the one he had played on. It 
| was tolaugh! There was a sliver in the wood- 
| | pile somewhere. 

‘And what was it that Hoops told you?” 

veteran persisted. 


the 


“ About how your great infield combination 
lost the Reedland game for him,” shot back 
Stuffy. 

Watkins colored; his jaw tightened and he 
swung off the road to the cinder path leading 
directly in to Brinkley field through the 
pedestrian entrance. 


“T wouldn’t have reproved 


April 


said that,” 
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A scout is strong 
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be prepared 


A scouT’s motto is “Be Pre- 
pared.”’ He must be prepared 
to carry out his daily duty or 
to meet any emergency. To 
remain faithful to this ambi- 
tion he must keep strong and 
healthy. That is why we say 
“strength of mind goes with 
strength of body.”’ A scout’s 
body must be kept in repair 
—must be cleansed daily— 
every piece of machinery must 
be well regulated. No scout 
who allows his body to de- 
teriorate is keeping faith to 
his oath. 

Food is the building, repair 
and regulating material for our 
bodies. 

Kellogg’s Krumbles are a 
whole-wheat cereal — and 
whole wheatis a strong builder, 
a lasting mender and a skillful 
regulator. 

Breakfast on Kellogg's 
Krumbles with milk—they do 
not need sugar—and give 
your body what it requires 
for health. 

All good scouts eat 
Kellogg's cereals—Corn 
Flakes, Krumbles and ALL- 
BRAN. 

Have you sent for your Boy 
Scout Poster? 


wie abasic eo 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

I enclose herewith ten cents (10c) 
in stamps to cover packing and 
mailing of full-color Boy Scout 


Poster, size 23 x 30 inches. Please 
| send it to— 
| a saihienininsinniitidiiasniasintatiat hile sambieaiees | 
| Oe ONTO NR TT Le SL OER | 
Bsc sintcthsiscnisanisiceniiaiicedaatoacajetn | 





Pepper, ina low tone. ‘You may have started 
trouble.” 

“Serves him right!” snapped Stuffy, 
heatedly. ‘We'll take our pointers from the 
Coach. You’d think everybody that ever 
played on a Milford High team was qualified 
to tell you just what to do and what not to do. 
I’m getting sick of it.” 

“Me too,” assented Brick, voicing his feelings 
for the first time. ‘‘We’ve been soft-soaped 
enough!” 


HERE was an atmosphere of exceptional 

vim and go on Brinkley field that night. 
Coach Dolan was beginning to apply the 
clamps in his training. He had done with 
preliminary coaching, advising and pleading. 
The roving eye of the Coach took in every 
play. Every player was on his toes, and most 
of them were over-anxious. 

“The next man that makes an error comes 
out!” bawled the Coach, with his first team 
selections taking fielding practice. ‘I don’t 
care if I have to replace the whole team. 
You’re playing like a bunch of Punch and Judy 
dummies!” 

The second team men had been hitting and 
running bases to give the regulars something 
to work on. Coach Dolan’s outburst had come 
after a succession of errors, the last one being 
a messing up of an easy roller down the third 
base line by the veteran Fitzgerald. 

“There’s one down and a man on first,” 
called the Coach. ‘Now see if you can figure 
out what to do with the ball if it comes to 
you!” 

Don Watkins stepped to bat, smiling at the 
discomfiture of the first team players under the 
lash of Coach Dolan’s tongue. Hal Bond, the 
nearest thing to a pitcher outside of Hoops 
Miller, was in the box. Bond didn’t take 
himself too seriously. He could get the ball 
over the plate pretty regularly, but was as 


much surprised as anyone if there was ever, 


“anything on it.” His instructions had been 
to “lob ’em up.” Coach Dolan wanted every 
batter to hit and to run every hit out as though 
his life depended on it. The player who had 
reached first on Fitzgerald’s error, took a good 
lead off the bag. 

“Let’s see a double play 
student spectator. 

Bond wound up, his eyes on the base-runner. 
As he let the pitch go, the runner dug for 
second. It was a hit-and-run play. The ball 
was a bit wide and waist high, but Watkins 
strode forward and swung. He had particularly 
wanted the ball to go to a certain place on the 
diamond and he grinned when he saw it leave 
his bat on a low, skimming line—straight at 
Pepper! Watkins tore for first. 

The ball crossed in front of the base-runner 


!” entreated a 


on his dash for second and struck the diamond |}- 


where the grass begins, taking a sharp bound. 
Pepper, playing deep, lurched forward to 
meet it—keeping tab on the player racing for 
second with Stuffy all ready on the base 
waiting for the ball. 

“All yours!” Pepper heard Stuffy call. He 
reached out his hands eagerly ... too 
eagerly. The ball smacked against his glove; 
he got his throwing hand on it, but fumbled. 
In a desperate effort to recover, Pepper’s foot 
collided with the horsehide and kicked it a 
few feet away. The base-runner slid into 
second. A double-play chance gone; still time 
to get the fleet Watkins by a hair at first. 
Pepper pounced upon the ball and snapped it 
with all the speed he could command, in an 
underhand throw at Brick. The lanky first 
baseman left his feet in a frantic leap; the ball 
just ticked the top of his glove, rolling clear 
to the dugout. Elated, the base-runner at 
second scampered down to third while Watkins 
pulled up smilingly at the middle corner. 

‘“‘T don’t know as last year’s infield combina- 
tion was so bad,” he said, in tones just loud 
enough for Stuffy and the much chagrined 
Pepper to hear. 

“Tt took a bad bound,” said Stuffy, loyally. 

“Bad bound, nothing!” scoffed Watkins. 
“Right in his hands!” 

Pepper’s face flushed, but he held his tongue. 
The first night of the Coach’s verbal massage 
had flustered him. He had been too anxious to 
make a good showing. Another time and he 
would... 

“Watkins, change places with Lawton!” 
ordered Coach Dolan from the third-base 
coaching line. “You’re rotten!” he en- 
couraged. ‘The whole team’s rotten!” 

To unseasoned material, Coach Dolan often 
sounded hard-boiled and rough. But, as 
association with him continued, boys came to 
find that it was just his way. There was nota 
warmer, kinder-hearted man in all Milford 
than the coach. Convinced that a boy had 
athletic ability and was willing to learn, the 


EVEREADY HOUR 
EVERY TUESDAY AT 9 P.M. 
(Eastern Standard Time 
For real radio enjoyment, _ tune 
in the ‘‘Eveready Group.’” Broad- 

east through stations’ 

WEAF New York ‘WFI Phila. 
WJAR Providence WCAE Pittsburgh 
WEE! Boston WGR Buffalo 


Eveready 
Columbia 
Ignitor 
Dry Cell 
“4 ” 
Battery 


1%4-volt 











No. 766 


22-%4-volt | 


Large 
Hor- 
izontal 
Price 


$2.00 





Satisfaction 
Reliability 
Economy 


You need three things in radio 
“B” Batteries—satisfaction, re- 
liability and economy. You get 
them all in Eveready “B” Bat- 
teries. Satisfaction, because they 
produce all the current needed 
by your tubes, giving you the 
maximum results of which your 
set is capable. Reliability, be- 
cause you can depend on them to 
work at full power. Economy, 
because they long maintain their 
strength, and because they are 
low in price. 

Advances in the art of battery 
manufacture make Evereadys 
last longer than ever. You 
actually get much longer service 
for your money. 


There is an Eveready Radio 
Battery for every radio use. 


Buy Eveready Batteries. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


~they last longer 


No. 772 
45-volt 
Large 
Vertical 
Price 


$3.75 
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GETTING AHEAD 


Red-blooded American boyhood is on the move-ahead. Every 
boy wants to climb the ladder of success. And it is only by 
doing and learning that each boy creates his future. 


That’s why the Western Union Messenger Service offers un- 
equalled opportunity. It brings the boy in contact with men 
in every line of business. From this contact he develops con- 
fidence, poise and ambition. He gains experience. He learns 
the relative merits of different lines of business, and can 
determine the one he likes best. 


When a boy’s evident willingness and ambition have at- 
tracted the attention of some patron,we are glad to recommend 
him for this better opportunity—glad to see him forging ahead! 


Why not stop in at the nearest Western Union office today 
and ask about it? They will be glad to tell you. 


All Western Union Messenger Service boys get vacations 
with pay, bicycles at cost, free lessons in telegraphy 
interesting work and daily opportunity to advance! 


WESTERN UNION 
OMessenger Service 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


‘Atta-boy.lets go! 
















The model 
| shown is 
the “C” 
Melody 
Buescher 


The first note of the Saxophone p' uts pep in : ned 


the party. It’s the “‘let’s go” Genel The 


Bar 


one 
SAXOPHONE 


is the ideal boys’instrument - on of life, rhythm, harmony, 

action, and so easy to play. You - ick it up yourself, a 
few minutes a day for a few weeks. ree lessons start you. 
Try a Buescher 6 days free in your own Fase Then if you like it 
pay a little each month. nd for the free book and full details of 
this generous offer. Use the coupon below. Do this today. 199 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instrument: 
785 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


“. Easy to Play- Easy to Pa 


° BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO.,,785Buescher Block, Elkhart, indiene. ] 
Gentlemen: I am interested in instrument checked below: 1 
‘7 Saxophone [) Cornet ( Trombone 1) Trumpet 0 
Mentior. any other instrument interested in ........... Name........icecceeecccceceee j 


Street Address re ee ee eee ey Town 
— eee eee we oe — a ee oe 
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coach would spend hours with him—patiently ! 


trying to bring out this ability. .Many college 
stars attributed their prowess to the training 
given them during high-school days under 
Coach Dolan. He had a faculty for infusing 
pep, for getting the boys excited over very 
|common incidents; for arousing a spirit of 





| those rookies how it’s done!” 

| The veteran second-sacker slipped on his 

| glove. which had been flung out to him, and 
took a brief run about the bag. Pepper led 
off second base, step by step, not wanting to 
take chances on getting caught. Watkins 
hailed Bond. The pitcher stalked out of the box. 

| “Do me a favor,” requested Watkins, in 
Bond’s ear. “I want this next batter to hit 
}to me. Pitch the ball on the outside so that 
he’ll have to reach for it and pull it over, will 

} you? ” 

| “Sure thing!” obliged Bond. 

| “Cut out that inside stuff and play ball!” 

| shouted a Milford high onlooker. 

“All right, you assorted collection of base- 
ball clowns. There’s men on second and third 
and only one down!” advised the Coach. 
‘“‘What you going to do about it?” 

| The batter, an outfield candidate by the 
| nameof Bates, stood fingering hisclubnervously. 
He had a chance to win favor with the coach if 
he could score the two runners witha hit . 
| any kind of a hit. 
| This time, with runners perching so close to 
| home, Bond did not wind up. He lifted his 
| arm, held it poised for a moment, then brought 
it down in a sweeping flash. His aim was 
perfect; the ball cut the outside corner. Bates 
struck at it with a blind fury and, more from 
good fortune than science, met the ball 
squarely on the nose. The drive looked like it 
was going to be good for two bases when it left 
the bat. Both runners set in motion. Watkins, 
seeing that the ball was ticketed for the out- 
field, turned his back and ran into the short 
right garden. He looked around and flung up 
his gloved hand. 

If Watkins had made the catch it would have 
| been almost miraculous. As it was he knocked 
the drive down. Quickly recovering the ball, 
the veteran saw there was not a likelihood of 
getting the runner at home plate. But the 
runner, making for third, was still some ten 
feet from the bag. 

Pepper could tell by Stuffy’s eyes, as he 
neared third base, that the play was going to 
be close. He hit the dirt in a long, jarring 
slide. There was a cracking report as the 
ball shot into Stuffy’s glove. He shoved the 
ball out to meet a pair of skidding feet. A 





scattered spectators. Watkins’ marvelous stop 
and throw had cut the runner down at third! 

“That’s a little more like it,” approved the 
Coach, grudgingly. 

Pepper picked himself up, 
brushing off the ground-in dirt. 

“Sorry!” apologized Stuffy. 
you!” 

Pepper gave his chum a quick, questioning 
look. ‘“‘Why, that’s all right,” he said. 
all in the game.” 

But Stuffy turned away and kicked the base 
line with the toe of his shoe. 

The rest of the practice session was highly 
unsatisfactory so far as the Freshmen trio was 


crestfallen, 





concerned. The opportunity granted Watkins 


| was seized upon by that individual with an 


|enthusiasm that produced one sparkling in- 
field play after another. He accepted seven 
|chances without the faintest sign of an error 
and saved both Stuffy and Brick from at least 
two wild throws apiece by sensational one- 
hand catches of their poor pegs to second. All 
in all it proved to be a rather big afternogp for 
the veteran . . . so much so that it was 
immediately noised about, with Watkins rated 
as very likely to supplant Lawton at second, 
thus breaking up the much-heralded Freshman 
combination. 

Stuffy, Pepper and Brick left the dressing 
room together after the practice. They 
walked toward their homes slowly, silently. 
Stuffy was the first to speak. He caught his 
chums by-the arm and turned them about to 
face him. 

“T’ve figured it all out!” he said hotly. ‘The 
whole thing’s a put up job. Coach Dolan’s 
intended to use Watkins all along, but he knew 
he’s had experience and he hasn’t been in a 
hurry to work him in!” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” 
thoughtfully. 


objected Pepper, 





| competition. And he was doing this now. 
| “Do you think you can run bases?” he shot 
at Pepper. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Pepper, meekly, as he 
surrendered his second base position to! 
Watkins. 

“T doubt it,” returned the coach. “But 
we'll see. Get in there, Watkins, and show 


wild round of applause went up from the} 


“T had to get | 


“t's | 


“He gives everyone a fair chance. | 
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Baseball 
Equipment 
of Official Major 


League Quality 
[T's hard to judge a glove 

or mitt by looking at it in 
the store. But this is one way 
to play safe! 
Buy of the local Reach dealer. 
He carries exactly the same 
equipment which we supply 
to the major leagues and the 
individual players who are 
making baseball history. 
Reach equipment costs no more than 





the less well known makes. But Reach 
quality and Reach designs are the 
standard wherever the game is played, 
and that goes for Reach golf and 
tennis goods. 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 
World’s Foremost Makers of 
Quality Athletic Goods 
Tulip and Palmer & Streets 

PHILADEL 
Brantford, wg - a 
Pacific Coast Representative 
il B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
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MY BEST PAL 


Like thousands of experienced campers 
and explorers ‘‘camp wise’ boys look upon 
their ‘Gold Medal”’ cots, tables and chairs 
as their best pals — dependable, comfort 
giving friends that make life in the open 
perfect. 

These red blooded, up and doing boys in- 
sist upon folding furniture that will stand 
the gaff like dad’s—genuine ‘“‘Gold Medal.” 


Every piece of “Gold Medal” is weather- 
proof, light, sturdy, and folds compactly be- 
cause of a special, time-tried construction 
that combines selected, seasoned wood, steel 
and canvas in exactly the right proportions. 

While synonymous with folding furniture 
to millions ‘‘Gold Medal” is not merely a 
type or style of furniture; it is a particular 
brand of folding furniture. Look for the 
trade marked brand name “Gold Medal,”’ 
put on every piece for your protection and 
assurance of highest quality. 


Write for name of nearest dealer and 40 
page Free Book ‘‘Comfort for Home and 
Camp,” giving name of your Scout Master. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
1728 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


1 should have been ta’en out today. I don’t] 
know what was the matter . , 4 } 

“Go on! He'd have taken you out anyway,” | 
insisted Stuffy. ‘That just gave him an extra 
good excuse. Remember how Watkins talked | 
to us on the way out to the park today? He 
was just kidding us. He knew he was sure of 
his position and he just wanted to see what 
we'd say!” 

“Sounds pretty reasonable,” 
regretfully. 

“But you don’t know for sure,” argued 
Pepper. ‘Anyhow, I guess it was too much 
for us to expect—all three of us making the 
team the first year. You fellows go ahead. 
Don’t mind me. ['ll keep on trying the best I 
can. 

““You’re twice as good as Watkins!” pro- 
tested Stuffy. 

Pepper shoved his chum good-naturedly. 
“Have you forgotten what we shook hands 
about, old swelled hat band?” he asked. “Let’s 
forget ourselves for awhile.” 


agreed Brick, 


The last week of practice, before the first 
game, ran itself out quickly. Each -workout 
was stiffer than the one preceding it and all on 
the squad, now cut in half, felt the pressure of 
the training. “I’m going to get a baseball 
team out of this bunch if I have to make every 
player cut his wisdom teeth,” Coach Dolan 
told the school reporter one night, which 
declaration perhaps accounted for the follow- 
ing heading in the Milford High Screech Owl: 
“Toothsome Array of Baseball Talent to Be 
Extracted From Squad.” 

The real news of interest, however, was the 
alternating of Don Watkins with Pepper 
Lawton at second. Apparently the coach had 
decided upon a man for every other position 
but this one. The rivalry had been intense all 
week and no one would know until the line-up 
was posted on Friday afternoon before the 
game, who had been chosen. 


(To be continued in the May Boys’ Lire) 
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The Photographic Contest first prize winner 
vas M. Fanning, Westchester, N. Y. Due 
w lack of space, we are unable to publish 


the contributicn of the’ winner at this time. 
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Synopsis of Previous Installments of 
the Shame of Motley 


The story is told in the first person by Lazarro Biancomonte. 
He is the son of an enemy of Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro. 
As a youth he forced his way into the presence of Sforza and 
challenged him to a combat. Sforza laughed at him and held 
him prisoner, forcing him to become his jester under the name 
of Boccadoro. 

For three years Boccadoro dwells at the Court of Pesaro 
waiting a chance for revenge and supporting his mother out 
of the doles of the count. Finally Sforza plays a bitter trick 
upon him, which he resents, so that he is lig to flee the 
court. Lucrezia Borgia, wife of Sforza, sends him with letters 
to her brother, Cesare Borgia, in Rome. Instead of finding 
employment with Borgia, as he had hoped, he is ordered to 
return to Pesaro, taking some secret papers to Lucrezia. 
A chance to serve in the army of Borgia is to be his reward 
if successful. During his stay in Rome he makes an enemy 
of Ramiro, one of the officers of Borgia’s army. 

On his way back to Pesaro, still traveling in his fool's garb 
for greater safety, but wearing over it a cloak and hat which 
conceal it, adoro comes upon a beautiful young woman, 
Paola Sforza di Santafior, who is attended by a company of 
grooms. She is making her escape from Rome, where she was 
to have been forced into a marriage with Ignacio Borgia, to 
Pesaro, Sforza being her cousin. cadoro offers to be her 
guide over the road, and is fortunate in defending her through 
the perils of the journey. As her protector and preserver, he 
is able to re-enter Pesaro and deliver his message to Lucrezia. 

At the command of her family Lucrezia Borgia obtains a 
divorce from Sforza; on his return the Lord of Pesaro is desir- 
ous of marrying Paola, who detests him. He compels the 
fool, Boccadoro, to write verses to her which win a certain 
regard for their supposed writer. 

Meantime, Cesare Borgia, in his conquest of Italy, is moving 
toward Pesaro, yet Sforza remains idle and unprepared for the 
ittack which is coming. Finally word is brought that the 
forces of Borgia are marching on Pesaro. Sforza is terrified 
and is unable to make up his mind to go out, lead his forces, 
and face the enemy. Boccadoro assumes his armor and, while 
Sforza hides, goes out and leads the forces of Pesaro to victory, 
wearing a helm which conceals his face: Of course, Sforza 
receives the credit for this bravery and Paola is even more 
reconciled to the idea of marriage with Sforza. 

At a banquet after this battle Boccadoro sings an ode in 
praise of the prowess of Sforza in battle, which arouses tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. Yet everybody at the court of Pesaro 
knows that it is impossible for the city to hold out against the 
forces of Borgia, and Sforza flees to Bologna, Paola and her 
brother remaining in Pesaro. When the city is invested by 
the army of Borgia, Boccadoro decides to return to his mother 
at her tittle home in the mountains, but he promises Paola 
that if she ever has need of him he will come, provided she 
will send him the ring which Borgia had given him as a talis- 
man when he left Rome. : 

Two years pass, and suddenly a m arrives, bearing 
the ring. Boccadoro hastens to Pesaro, to that Paola is to 
be married to Ignacio Borgia. Ramiro, now Governor of 
Cesare, is also forcing his attentions upon her, is furious at 
being repulsed. In his rage he drugs Paola’s wine, and she falls 
into a deep coma, being pronoun: d. 

The funeral is held and Boccadoro remains in the church to 
pray. Looking upon his lady for the last time, he notices that 
she is breathing, and removes her from the coffin just in time to 
save her from Ramiro, who comes to the church in the night 
to steal her away. 

Regaining her senses, Paola realizes her love for Boccadoro, 
and * 0 plan to escape from the city together. 
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Ernest Thompson Seton finds 
that birds and beasts live accord- 
ing to the same standards of 
morality that guide all upright 
men and women, the world over. 
Does this mean that the Laws of 
Moses are therefore fundamental 
laws of nature, instead of merely 
rules for human conduct? Was 
Moses one of the greatest ob- 
servers of Nature who ever lived? 


studied the world’s religions that ‘‘The 

Ten Precepts of Buddha” are strikingly 
similar to “The Ten Commandments of 
Moses.” In fact, the moral code of every 
primitive race—even of the most obscure 
African tribe—recognizes theft and murder 
as crimes, abhors “false witness” against a 
neighbor, and frowns upon the man who 
“covets” his neighbor’s property, including his 
wife. It is therefore perfectly obvious that 
these instincts of justice are the foundations 
of all human law. 


L’ is well known to everyone who has 


But now Ernest Thompson Seton has gone a 
step farther. He makes thestartling statement 
that the animals also know and actually live by 
the same broad principles of conduct that 
Moses laid down to guide the children of 
Israel in their conduct to each other. 


Mr. Seton declares that a bear knows by in- 
stinct that it is wrong for him to steal from his 
brother bear—and that the growl of a dog with 
a bone is really a warning to other dogs to 
respect the command, ‘! Thou shalt not covet!” 
All animals, says Seton, have an instinctive 
horror of murdering members of their own 
species. They also abhor liars. He gives a 
striking illustration in which a pack of wolves 
showed their dislike of lying by punishing a 
member of the pack who gave “false wit- 
ness. 


These are indeed absorbingly interesting 
revelations, if true. They open up many 
fascinating speculations, such as—How did 
the human inoral code originate? Was it 
revealed from heaven, or is it inherent in all 
animal life? 


But Seton’s Proofs Are Even 
More Fascinating 


For over thirty-five years Ernest Thompson 
Seton has made notes of the behavior of 
animals in all sorts of situations—and from 
these wonderful records he has collected many 
instances which actually prove that the wild 
creatures do really observe and enforce among 
themselves exactly the same moral laws that 
govern men and women to-day. 


He even gives examples showing that all 
the higher animals are striving for a form of 
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Famous Naturalist Discovers 


That Animals Know and Obey 


the Ten Commandments! 


marriage that will enable them to observe the 
seventh commandment! 


These striking episodes of animal life are 
wonderfully interesting whether you believe in 
Darwin’s ideas or are a Fundamentalist, and 
if you are a nature-lover they will give you a 
fresh, vital interest in the lives of all wild 
creatures. 


No one but a truly great observer of animal 
life could have collected and interpreted these 
incidents. Yet’ that is what this famous 
naturalist has done. And now these fasci- 
nating observations have been published in an 
absorbing little book that is full of meaning 
for everyone who believes that the whole 
creation is governed by an All-Wise intelli- 
gence. 


The Ten Commandments 
in the Animal World 


It is a truly amazing disclosure. These re- 
markable observations and deductions are 
taken direct from the notebooks of this great 
pioneer naturalist and authority on Indian life 
and woodcraft. They have been put into a 
handsome volume, richly bound in dark green 
cloth and stamped in gold. 


For a short time we will send out introduc- 
tory copies at one dollar each—but you must 
act quickly to get yours at this special price. 
Ye suggest that you mail the coupon below 
now, for this announcement will probably 
not appear in this magazine again. 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO. 


Dept. T.C.-224 Garden City, New York 


Special 
Introductory Offer 


Only $4.00 





while they last 








| Doyouknow— | 
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—how the race of pigeons are be- 
ing rewarded for obedience to 
the seventh commandment? 


—that centuries of obedience to 
a certain law of Moses makes 
the wolves the most successful 
wild animals in America? 


—why the victor in a fight be- 
tween two cats does not pur- 
sue and kill his defeated foe? 


that the breeders of blue 
foxes, and other fur-bearing 
animals, find great difficulty 
in mating brothers and sisters, | 
because of the foxes’ instinc- || 
tive regard for the seventh | 

| 

| 








commandment? 


—how squirrels put “ownership 
marks” on the food they bury, | 
and why other squirrels re- 
spect these marks? 


—why association with man is 
always ruinous to the morals 
of the animals? 


—that it is useless to bait a wolf- 
trap with part of a dead wolf? 
To what commandment does 
this show instinctive obedi- 
ence? 





—which commandment a big _ || 
dog obeys, when he recognizes 
the rights of a small one, 
whom he could easily put to 
flight? 


This wonderful book 
answers all those fasci- 
nating questions. 


Send for it NOW! 

























'f Doubleday 
¢ oe & Co. 
‘7 Dept. T.C.-224 
¢ Garden City, N.Y. 
7 Pionse send me a special 
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y Ernest Thompson Seton . If re- 
7 a closed: herewith you may send the 
(4 aback C. 0. D. plus a few cents post- 
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Atter Breakfast 


ow before we start the 
day’s work let us digest 
our breakfast, sweeten 
the mouth. soothe the 
throat and cleanse the 
teeth with WRIGLEY 5- 
It will help to start the 
day right, and a good 
start is half the battle, 





After Luncheon 


n the middle of the day 
when possibly time is 
limited and we may eat 
too fast, then is when 
WRIGLEY S is of greatest 
help. It makes your . 
do you more good. 
avoids the stuffy ad 
after a hastily eaten meal. 
It sends you back to your 
duties full of pep. 







After Dinner 


J the evening. around 
the lamp,afler dinner. 
with games and books. or 
before going ont to the 
theater, let WRIGLEYS- 
sweeten the mouth. re- 

move the odors of food 
and help your slomach 
in its work. 


Sealed 
Tight Kept), 
Bi 





‘After Every Meal’ ba 


WRIGLEYS 











"Duzizlecratt? 





HE first of April is the only day in the 

year devoted to folly. Well, if a Scout can 
cram all his folly into one three-hundred-and- 
sixty-fifth of the year, he’s mighty lucky! 
But no April Fool need try for prizes; it takes 
clever Scouts to do that. Here are this month’s 
prize-winners: 


For Original Prizes 
John Miller, 311 Windsor St., 
Pa., $2. 
P ringle Barret, Boston, Mass., $2 
John E Nelson, Route 2, Durango, Colo. 


McKeesport, 


$2. 
Robert Poppendieck, Whippany. N. J., $1 


For Puzzle Answers 
Arthur Wyse, Old Forge, N. Y., $1. 
Clayton Baird, Mapleton, Maine, $1 


Scout Squares 
(Winner of first prize) 
4 60 47 21 


“a 2. 3s @ 

12 37 © 20 
27 33 1 8 57 55 5° 13 54 30 
r 10 25 20 17 51 40 I0 
31 23 «2 19 29 9g 40 #18 
38 32 59 45 41 2 56 28 58 44 

30 14 53 39 

49 5 35 34 

7-48 3 42 


(Reading across and not up and down) 

I. Upper Square: 1. To bestow. 2 Dim. 
3- Anentrance. 4. P a “A a mouse. 

II. LEFT-HAND SQUARE: The middle part 
of a sail. 2. Stained. 3. x fresh-water fish. 
4. Apronoun. 

Ill. RiGHT-HAND SQuareE: 1. Fixed rules. 

A wild animal. 3. Christmas. 4. Sepul- 
chre. 

IV. Lower SQUARE: 
receptacles. 3. Price. 
of hearing. 

When these sixteen four-letter words have 
been rightly guessed, the letters represented by 
the figures from 1 to 16 will spell a scout motto; 
from 17 to 26, another scout motto; from 27 to 
35, a great organization; from 36 to 43, some- 
thing you-are looking at; from 44 to 48 and 
from 49 to 53, every scout is; from 54 to 56, 
many scouts possess; 57 and 58, the best time 
to start on a hike; 59 and 60, a couple.— 
JOHN MILLER. 


1 Uproar. 2. Large 
4 Wanting the sense 


A Missing Vowel 
(Winner of second prize) 


eh & SE 

H N K §S 

MS C 

L M BN 

GS 2a 3 

HE GaSs 
L L 


By placing the same vowel between certain 
letters in the accompanying diagram, a sen- 
tence may be spelled out. The end of a line 
in the diagram does not necessarily mean the 
end of a word.—PRINGLE BARRET. 





Holiday Acrostic 
(Winner of third prize) 





22 4. me 
5 Bo. Ts 
2. @ 8 
| 2 c-s 
x 14 18 
x 5 20 
S/o ae st 
as 4.8 
2 a 2 328 
READING Across: 1. A fragile boat. 2. A 
common quadruped. 3. Tostirup. 4. Slug- 
gish. 5. A sudden and severe agitation. 0. 


= tantalize. 7. Witchcraft. 8. To change. 
9. To strike. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initials (indicated by stars) will spell a 
holiday; the letters represented by the figures 
|from 1 to 10, will spell a popular personage 
| for a fraction of the year; from 11 to 21, the 
| first poet known to childhood.—Joun E. 


' NELSON. 





Double Acrostic 
(Winner of fourth prise) 
My primals name a poet; my finals, one of his 
most famous poems. 


READING ACROSS: 1. The greatest feminine 
divinity of Greek mythology. 2. Certain 


threads in a loom. 3. A ground glass disk. 
4. Gumbo. 5. Two and one quarter inches. 
6. Origin. 7. A small seaport of Portugal. 
8. A place southwest of Rouen. 9g. Loyal. 
1o. A battle won in 1796 by Napoleon. 11. 
A masculine name in Scandinavia. 12. 
Salary—Rosert PopepENDIECK 


Diamonds 
I. 1.Influtter. 2.Acavity. 3. A combat 
4. Acommomarticle. 5. In flutter. 
Il. 1. In flutter. 2. An animal. 3. To 
work. 4. A measure of weight. 5. In flutter. 
—Jor Leszcinskt. 


Curious Vocations 


EXAMPLE: The 
of a knot in the wood. 


— could not —— because 
ANSWER: Sawyer, saw. 














The —— gave up work because of the 

— in his head. 

2. The —— went fishing and caught a ——. 

3. The —— sewed the long on the 
dress. 

4. The - made a - in the filling. 

5- The —— went —— to plow a field. 

6. The —— filled my order I could not 
pay him. 

7. The —— did not design any —— for the 
structure—JOHN WILSON. 

ey 
READING ACROSS: 1. Often seen in jewelry. 


2. Light-producers. 3. Extensive. 4. A slow- 
moving creature. 5. Rends. 

Diagonal, from the upper, left-hand letter to 
the lower, right-hand letter, a fine city.— 
Iwao Hara. 


Answers to March Puzzles 


BEHEADED ANIMALS. 1. B-ear. 2. F-ox. 
3. E-land. 4. M-ink. 5. B-oar. 6. S-able. 
7. S-loth. 8. S-tag. o. W-easel. 10. G-oat. 

DouBLI DIAGONAL. Monroe, Arthur 
Reading across: 1. Manila. 2. Cohere. 3 
Hinted. 4. Rah, rah. 5. Musk-ox. 6. 
Ramble. 

CONNECTED ScuareEs. I. Okra, knob, roll, 
able. II. Pest, ever, sere, tree. III. Asia 
sent, into, atom. IV. East, ache, shoe, teem 
\V. Ease, awed, seed, eddy. VI. Meat, echo, 


ahoy, toys. VII. Mole, open, lead, ends. 

ZiczaG. Theodore Roosevelt. 1. Tunic. 
2, Chide. 3. Gleam. 4. Color. 5. Broad. 
6. Felon. 7. Rarer. 8. Reach. 9g. Raven. 
10. Tomes 11. Scorn. 12. Chase. 13. 
Brine. 14. Clove. 15. Press. 16. Glass. 
17. Tarry. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
“Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part; there all the honor lies.” 


Cross-word Puzzle 
A second of these popular puzzles will be 
found on page 58. The correct solution to the 
one which appeared in the March issue is 
shown below. 
































BOYS’ LIFE 


RAY SCHALK 
with his D&M No, 700 MITT 


yo Sol 
ay 


Get regular Big League Equip- 


ment. Follow the lead of the 
really big men in base ball who 
always use and heartily endorse 


CM 


“The Lucky Dog Kind” 





Yes sir-ee! Nine out 
of every ten players 
in the Majors use 
D&M Gloves» Mitts 


ACH of these players has his favor- 
ite model chosen from the D&M 
Line. To him, his glove is a priceless 
asset that money can not buy, but you 
can buy a brand new one just like it. 
Ask your dealer for our latest Spring 
and Summer Catalog. It shows the 
entire line. If there is no D&M dealer 











handy, send direct to us. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H., U.S.A, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








TOUGHEST STEEL BLADES EVE! OWN 


434 Inch Blade 
Price with Sheath in Leather Handle . $2.25 
Fibrelite Hand'e $2.50 Stag Handle $3.00 


Ka-Bar blades are 
ground to a thin edge that 
bites when you touch it, 
Their super strength 
means wider range of ser- 
vice and longer lasting 
edges. They stand tests 
far beyond the capacity 
of ordinary knives. 



















Designed by experienced 
hunters, trappers and 
campers. 





Made by expert cutlers, 


Twelve patterns of Ka-Bar knives 
are made in Stainless Steel. 


Write for folder Dept. K7. 


When you want a better shave geta 
‘a-Bar razor. 

























Wonderful Book 


I REE ‘ells how to learn to moun 
irds, animals, gc 

Learn oy mail. A for hunters 
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and women. F; 
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zg The Shame of 
| Motley 


(Continued from page 29) 














out the white shirt that was showing at my 
breast, for with a sudden cry he pushed back 
his chair and took a step towards me, no doubt 
intent upon investigating that white something 
that he saw gleaming there. 

I waited for no more. I had no fancy to be 
caught in that corner, utterly at his mercy. I 
stood up suddenly. 

“Magnificent, it is I,” I announced, with a 
calm and boundless effrontery. 

The boldness of it may have staggered him a 
little, for he paused, although his eyes were 
glowing horribly with the frenzy that possessed 
him, the half of which was drunkenness, the 
other fear and wrath lest I should have seen 
his treacherous communication from Vitelli. 

“What make you here?” he questioned 
threateningly. 

“T thirsted, Excellency,” I answered glibly. 
“T thirsted, and I bethought me of this buffet 
where you keep your wine.” 

He continued to eye me, some six paces off, 
his half-drunken wits no doubt weighing the 
plausibility of my answer. At last: 

“Tf that be all, what cause had you to hide?” 
he asked me shrewdly. 

“One of your candles fell over and awakened 
you,” said I. “I feared you might resent my 
presence, and so I hid.” 

“You came not near the table?” he inquired. 
“You saw nothing of the paper that I held? 
Nay! T’ll take no risks. You were born 
*neath an unlucky jstar, fool; for be your 
reason for your prestnce here no more than 
you assert, you have come in a season that 
must be fatal to you.” 

He set the candle on the table, then carrying 
his hand to his girdle he withdrew it sharply, 
and I caught the gleam of a dagger. 

In that instant I thought of Mariani waiting 
above, and like a flash it came to me that if I 
could outpace this drunken brigand, and, 
gaining the gallery well ahead of him, transfer 
that letter to the old man’s hands, I should not 
die in vain. Cesare Borgia would avenge me, 
and Madonna Paola, at least, would be safe 
from this villain. If Mariani could reach 
Valentino at Faenza, I would answer for it 
that within four-and-twenty. hours Messer 
Ramiro del’ Orca would be the banner on that 
ghastly beam that he facetiously dubbed his 
flagstaff; and he would be the blackest, dirtiest 
banner that ever yet had fluttered there. 

The thought conceived in the twinkling of an 
eye, I acted upon without a second’s hesitation. 
Ere Ramiro had taken his first step towards 
me, I had sprung to the stairs and I was leaping 
up them with the frantic speed of one upon 
whose heels death is treading closely. 

A singular, fierce joy was blent with my 
measure of fear; a joy at the thought that even 
now, in this extremity, [ was outwitting him, 
for never a doubt had he that the burnt paper 
he had found on the table was all that was left 
of Vitelli’s letter. His fears were that I might 


have read it, but never a suspicion crossed his | 


mind of such a trick as I had played upon him. 

So I sped on, the gigantic Ramiro blundering 
after me, panting and blaspheming, for al- 
though powerful, his bulk and the wine he had 
taken left him no nimbleness. The distance 
between us widened, and if only Mariani would 
have the presence of mind to wait for me at the 
mouth of the passage, all would be as I could 
wish it before his dagger found my heart. 

I was assuring myself of this when in the 
dark I stumbled, and striking my legs against a 
stair I hurtled forward. I recovered almost 
immediately, but, in my frenzy of haste to make 
up for the instant lost, I stumbled a second 
time ere I was well upon my feet. 

With a roar Ramiro must have hurled him- 
self forward, for I felt my ankle caught in a 
grip from which there was no escaping, and I 
was roughly and brutally dragged back and 
down those stairs; now my head, now my 
breast beating against the steps as I descended 
them one by one. 

But even in that hour the letter was my first 
thought, and I found a way to thrust it farther 
under my girdle so that it should not be seen. 

At last I reached the hall, half-stunned, and 
with all the misery of defeat and the certainty 
of the futility of my death to further torture 
my last moments. Over me stood Ramiro, his 
dagger upheld, ready to strike. 

“Dog!” he taunted me, ‘your sands are 
run.” 

“Mercy, Magnificent,” I gasped. ‘I have 
done nothing to deserve your poniard.” 

He laughed brutally, delaying his stroke that 
he might prolong my agony for his entertain- 
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ment. 


Nine Months 


est wear 


A National 
Handball Champion 


gives astonishing demonstration 


of Keds long-wearing quality 


IVE hours a week of driving play in one of 
the fastest sports known—all the energy of 
a powerful physique in quick action! That’s the 
pace kept up by one of the greatest handball 
players in the world— winner of many champion- 
ships. 
A pair of Keds stood this grilling day after 
day, week after week, month after month—for 
a total of nearly nine months! 


Records like this have made Keds the stand- 
ard sports shoes today. Keds are worn by lead- 
ing athletes everywhere—not only because they 
are tough and durable, but also because they 
give the maximum of ground-grip, 
comfort and speed. 


Ideal for all outdoor wear 


These same qualities make Keds ideal for 
all summer outdoor uses—for outings, 
games, hikes, camping, canoeing—and 
for hard everyday wear. 

Keds are a complete line of canvas rubber-soled 
shoes, varying in price according to grade, size and 
style—from $1.25 to $4.50. 

Every real Keds has the name Keds on the shoe. 
It will pay you to look for the name. ° 

» » » 
Our Kens Hanp-sook ror Boys is full of interesting information 


on camping, sports, rules for games, how to make things, etc. Sent 
free if you address Dept. 140, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








A popular athletic-trim Keds 
model — built to stand the hard- 


of merciless drubbing! 











A Crepe-Sole Keds 
model—remarkable 
for lightness, floor- 
grip and long wear. 








THEY ARE NOT KEDS UNLESS THE NAME KEDS IS ON THE SHOE 
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Wd lown Canoes 

















**Take it from an old woodsman— 


“WHEN it comes to canoes,” said the 
old woodsman, “‘give me an ‘Old Town.’ 
I’ve tried ’em all, and for lightness on 
the portage, speed on the open water 
and downright dependability, I’ll take 
an ‘Old Town’ every time.” 

Get an “Old Town Canoe” for this 
summer’s vacation. Dig deep with the 
blade and scoot across the lake—you’ll 
be surprised at your speed. It’s easy 
to paddle an “Old Town” skillfully— 
and say—there isn’t a better way to 
build up a fellow’s arm and shoulder 
muscles. 

You know, “Old Towns” are pat- 
terned after real Indian models. No 
one has ever surpassed the red man in 


they sure are some canoes’’ 


building swift, graceful canoes. “Old 
Town” master builders have followed 
the Indian lines exactly, but have 
made a far more rugged and durable 
canoe. 

Now is the time to order your “Old 
Town.” Send for the catalog today 
and pick your model. “Old Town 
Canoes” are low in price too. $64 up. 
From dealer or factory. 


* * ad 


The 1925 catalog shows models in 
full colors. It is free. Write for your 
copy today. O_p Town Canoe Co., 
594 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, 
U. S. A. 











A Setead with a Purpose 
A Camp with a Soul 


A TRAIL-BLAZER IN THE FIELD 
OF MAN-MAKING 


RATED A-1 


The boys, their parents, Educa- 
tors, Peace Advocates, Military 
Men, Business Men, Statesmen, 
Naturalists, boy experts and out- 
door men, all endorse it. 





Don’t make a mistake 
There is but one 


DAN BEARD 


FAMOUS TRAINING CAMP 
AMERICAN BOYHOOD 


Under the constant personal super- 
vision of the great Scout himself 


Real Fun 

Real Woodcraft 

Thrilling wilderness hikes 
Making Bows and Arrows 
Indian Arrowheads 
Sheaths and Ditty Bags 
Adirondack Pack Baskets 
Flap-jack Contests 
Bunkies you admire 
Daddies’ and Sons’ Day 
Distinguished Guests 
Famous Wilderness Men 
The Best of Mess 

Expert Swimming Instruction 





| | DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL | 
| 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


! Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and _~ to 














“Address your prayers to Heaven,” he 
mocked me, ‘“‘and let them concern your soul.” 
And then, like a flash of inspiration came the 
words that should delay his hand. 
“Spare me,” I cried, “for I am in mortal 
sin. 

Impious, abandoned villain though he was, 
he said too much when he boasted that he 
feared neither God nor Devil. He was prone to 
forget his God, and the lessons that as a babe he 
had learnt at his mother’s knee—for I take it 
that even Ramiro del’ Orca had once been a 
babe—but deep down in his soul there had 
remained the fear of Hell and an almost 
instinctive obedience to the laws of Mother 
Church. He could perform such ruthless 
cruelties as that of hurling a page into the fire 
to punish his clumsiness; he could rack and stab 
and hang men without the least shadow of 
compunction or twinge of conscience, but to 
slay a man who professed himself to be in 
mortal sin was a deed too appalling even for 
this ruthless butcher. 

He hesitated a second, then lowered his 
hand, his face telling me clearly how deeply he 
grudged me the respite which, yet, he dared not 
do other than accord me. 

“Where shall I find me a priest?” he 
grumbled. ‘Think you the Citadel of Cesena 
isa monastery? I will wait while you make an 
act of contrition for your sins. It is all the 
shrift I can afford you. And get it done, for it 
is time I wasabed. You shall have five minutes 
in which to clear your soul.” 

(To be concluded in the May Boy’s LiFe) 
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Couldn’t Play a Note— 


Now Makes 100% 


a week 
.? “Bill Carola” 
a Landaus 
Serenaders 










Read Bill Carola’s story in his own words— 
**When I sent for your catal I wanted a Tenor Banjo, 
itated a long time as I jidn’t know a note of music. 





What Is a Fire, and 
Why 


(Concluded from page 25) 











use hemlock, cedar, sour gum, any green pine, 
pitch pine, tulip tree, white elm, or green 
poplar. For back-logs use poplar, red oak, or 
pitch pine, all green. 

Fire-building is at once the simplest and 
most important part of living in the open, and 
is the cause of more comfort and discomfort 
than anything else, to say nothing of the 
millions of dollars of loss to our forests each 
year caused by neglected camp fires. 

The novice will use too much wood in too 
large pieces and pay too little attention to the 
quality, with the result that he is either burned 
to a crisp along with his food, or both are 
thoroughly smoked, if the fire burns at all. 
Then he will totally disregard the first law of 
the woods which says: “Build your fire on a 
rock, and after the fire is out, put on another 
| pail of water.”’ It is a liberal education to see 
an Indian, or an old guide, build a fire and 
prepare a meal. 








Paavo Nurmi, the 


Phantom Finn 
(Concluded from page 24) 











|can be attributed to this campaign for ath- 
| letic development. At eighteen, soon after he 
| entered the institute, Nurmi began to improve 
| his training methods, and pay closer attention 

to his diet than he had before. He ate meat 
| then for the first time and found that it agreed 
| with him, but he continued with his coarse 
| food, too, eating only those things that would 
build body tissues and avoiding sweets, 
|tobacco and everything else that might in 
j} any way tear down the fine running machine 
| he was building. 

He was thinking of the Olympics then, and 
of his hero Kolehmainen. He realized that if he 
| were to duplicate the triumphs of the famous 
| Finn he would have to develop greater stamina. 
|He had been running the shorter middle 
| distance races, 1,000 and 1,500 meter races. He 
| realized that he must make himself capable of 
carrying the great speed he had developed over 
distances varying from 5,000 to 10,000 meters. 
To that end he started developing his stamina; 
his staying powers; his ability to take the 
| punishment that runners who travel distances 

| must be able to withstand. 

For three years he did nothing in the way of 
| athletics save develop stamina. From half an 
| hour to an hour every day of the year, rain or 
shine, he was to be found on the road running 
at heart-breaking speed, two, three, five, ten 
miles, developing staying power; training his 
| heart to withstand the ordeal, training his lungs 
to function at their best, training his muscles to 
| go on even though he was weary enough to 
‘drop. Three years of this. For that alone 
i Nurmi deserves the honors he won in the 




















bu 
I finally decided to try it a week, as you offered, and at the 
- of that time I found I could pick a few notes, Then I 
ed the correspondence course you furnished, and in 
—~— months, even before the final payments on the Banjo 
were due, I had taken my place in a professional orchestra. 
Now I am making $100 a week, three times what I made as 
a clerk. Two of my friends made money with their instru- 
ments after five months practice, one a drummer and the 
other a saxophonist, and any could play a note when he 
started. I wish everybody knew how easy it is—anyone who 
can whistle e tune can learn to play a musical ingtrpment 
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Learning to Play 





ade Easy 
R E We now furnish 
with every in- 
strumenta Free 


Scholarship Certificate. This 
scholarship entitles you to free 
— in one of the foremost 

ndence schools of music 
in fn the country. Whether you want 
to learn to play for profit or only 4 
for pleasure, this Free Scholar- |, 
ship will make it surprisingly 
easy for you. 


Free Trial 
Easy Payments 


You may have any Wurlitzer in- 
strument for a week’s free trial 
in yourown home. No me 
to buy. Payments are arrang: 
small monthly sums, aiewonte ° 
day will pay for your instrument. 
Wurlitzer instruments are the re- 
sult of year’s experience in 
musical instrument building. 
Famous for artistic quality, rich 


Used jin the finest 
orchestras throughout the world. 


Free Book 


Illustrates and describes every 
known musical instrument—over 





direct toyou. We 
ph special Free Scholar- y 
pod Offer. No obligation. : (:} 
Send Coupon Toda 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Deve, 1144 
117 E. 4th St, Cincinnati 329 So. Ave., 
120 W. 42nd St. New York 350 StecioaSt, he 
Send me your Free Book on Musical Instruments. 

















Also 'your Free Trial, Easy Payment plan and Free 
Scholarship offer. No obligation. 

Name. 

Address 

City. State. 

Inst £ 





(State instrument in ‘which you are interested) 





Copyright-1984, The Rudolph Wurlitser Co. 








CUT YOUR FINGER? 


Keep it clean with 
antiseptic, healing 


“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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Louisville, iv. 


25c a box. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Have you ever wanted to have your 
own spending money for scout equip- 
ment, or camping trips or amusements? 
Sure you have and so did I when I was 
You can do all the things 
you want with your own money just 
the same as thousands of fellows are 
doing now. These fellows are Crowell 
Let me tell you 


your age. 


Junior Salesmen. 
about them. 


A Crowell Junior Salesman is a fellow 
with a regular paying business of his 
own. He has regular customers for the 
three best known magazines in Amer- 
ica: Collier’s, The National Weekly, 
Woman's Home Companion and The 
American Magazine. These customers 
take only a few minutes of his time and 
in return he earns money and wins such 
prizes as radio sets, bicycles and 
sporting goods. 


YOU, too, can be a Crowell Junior 
Salesman. 
Clip the application below and send 
it to me at once. As soon as I receive 
it I will send you complete instructions 
how to sell your first copies and how to 
build your business each month. Every 
copy you sell earns money for you and 
in addition helps to win a prize. 


It’s mighty easy to start. 


Do not confuse this offer with any 
made by firms who wish you to sell a 
limited number of articles and win a 
premium. A Crowell Junior Salesman 
is a title to be proud of. I am making 
this offer to Boy Scouts because I know 
they can be trusted and because they 
will represent our big national organi- 
zation in a way which will not cause us 
to be ashamed of them. 


You have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by sending me your 
application NOW! Get started to- 
night on the road to money and prizes. 


jie Tage 


Chief Junior Salesman. 


Clip this coupon NOW! 
JIM THAYER 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Thayer: 

I want to earn my spending money and win prizes. Send 
me five copies 4 Collier's, Woman's Home Companion 
and The American Magazine. I promise to pay for these 
copies as soon as | sell them. 


My name is 
Street 

Town State 
P. O. Box 


Parent's 
Signature 


R. F. D. No. 





France and England, for the athletic enthu- 
siasts of both of those nations are so eager to see 
| this greatest runner of all time in action, that 


| pete against the best athletes they have to 
| match against him. 

All this constant effort to perfect himself 
| physically could only result one way. When 
the tryouts for the Finnish Olympic team were 
held in Helsingfors, Nurmi was the first man 


all the distance events. And such he proved to 
be, for despite the fact that he was matched 
against wonder runners from other countries, 
he, like Kolehmainen, swept everything before 
him and won the honors that he had striven for 
over a period of fourteen years. Nor did he 
stop there. He kept steadily at his training, 
and today, at twenty-eight, when most track 
|athletes are through, he stands out as the 








| Nurmi has given. 


om 





| 
Nurmi’s MEASUREMENTS 
| 
| 


Age. has 28 
Height nen 5 ft. 8 in. 
| Weight... .. 148 pounds 
Neck...........1534 inches 
| Chest (normal) .. 38 inches 
| Chest (expanded) 41 inches 
} Waist hee 30 inches 
Biceps... . 124 inches 
Forearm 9% inches 
Wrist . 6% inches 
| Thigh 1914 inches 
Cal. . 1534 inches 
MEMEO... 5... 7% inches 








'What Do You Want 
To Be? 


(Coytinued from page 11) | 











|at So and So. He left school before he was 
fifteen, but he’s a success just the same.” 
For while it is true that he has succeeded, he 
has done so in spite of his early lack, and not 
because of it. And if you were to talk with 
such a man, you’d find him ready to declare 
that if he’d had more education, he’d have 
been a much bigger success, and would have 
had an easier time making his way. Another 
thing you’d find, if you talked with any big 
man who had been deprived of schooling in his 
younger days, is that he has gone right on 
learning all his life. Right there is one very 
comforting fact: no man, in this country, need 
remain ignorant and unlettered, if he wants to 
learn. Not only has he access to great 
libraries full of books, but he can secure a 
splendid education by studying in his spare 
time with the aid of the extension department 
of one of the great universities. 


manufacturing there are plenty of opportuni- 
ties. A good education is worth all the time 
| spent on it, and courses in business can be 
taken at many large universities and colleges. 
Following the competition of sucha course a 
young man can turn to the field that appeals 
to him most, can enter it in some capacity and 
by constant and efficient thought and endeavor 
can work his way up—to the top, if he has it in 
him. He will find it advisable, generally, to 
| understand the whole of the business passably 
| well, but to specialize on some one (or perhaps, 





| depending upon his ability in that particular 
| branch, to carry him to the top. 
Manufacturing, as I have already said, may 
be divided up into four main branches: Organi- 
| zation, finance, distribution and production. 
But under these general classifications fall any 
number of subdivisions. Some one in every 
| factory must know about accounting, some one 
else must know about shop management, 
| others must be up on credit methods, adver- 
| tising, selling, trafic management, production 
| methods, office management and a few other 
things. And the boss, the manufacturer him- 
| self, who started the business on a small scale 
| perhaps, must know enough about all of these 
| divisions of his business to be able to direct 
| the specialists at the head of his departments. 
I don’t mean that he must, necessarily, be a 





too much to expect of the average man; but 
| he must have a working knowledge of them 








; 
1025 


| (Concluded om page 49) 


| Olympic Games; the honors that he has won in | 
| America and the honors that he is yet to win in | 


| they have asked him to visit them and com- | 


selected and he was looked upon as their ace in | | 


greatest runner of all time, nor will the records | 
he is hanging up be bettered until another man | 
| equally determined, equally persistent, gives | 
|as much or more of himself to the sport as | 


To the boy or young man interested in| 


| in some cases, more than one) branch of it, | 


| specialist in all these things himself—that is | 








At Your 


subscribers, little is known of 


neering problems necessary to 








in more than two million conversations an hour. 





Service 


The courteous girl at the switchboard speaks the first word 


Presiding 


day and night at the busy intersections of speech, she is always 
at the call of the nation’s homes, farms and offices. 


Out of sight, and most of the time out of hearing of the 


the switchboard girl—of her 


training and supervision under careful teachers, and of her 
swift and skilful work. Likewise, little is known of the engi- 


bring the terminals of fifteen 


million telephones within the reach of a girl’s arm, or cf the 
ceaseless work of maintenance which in fair weather and 
| storm keeps the mechanism fit and the wires open. 


America’s millions of people must have at their command 





means of direct and instant communication, and the Bell System 
must ever be in tune with the demands of national service. 


These are the components of America’s system of teleph- 
ony: The best of engineering, of manufacture, of facilities— 
and a personnel trained and eager to serve. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





Easy to Learn 


Cartooning at Home 


Earn $60 to $200 
a Week in This 
Fascinating 
Profession 


Sport, humorous, serious and 
animated cartoons — never 
have they been in such big 
demand. Successful cartoon- 
ists now earn $3,000 to over 
$100,000 a year. You can 
learn to draw these cartoons 
that SELL. Many of our 
students earn big money even 
while learning! 


Easy Home- 











Study Method 


Prepared by one of America’s 
foremost cartoonists, this 
course teaches you to origi- 
nate and draw all kinds of cartoons. 
in spare time 








You learn at home 
, yet all your work receives through the | 
mail the individual help and criticism of prominent car- | 
Many successful cartoonists taught by this | 


toon experts. 
method. 


Learn more about this method and the amazing oppor- | 
tunities open to you in this attractive fast-growing field. | 
Our newly prepared Free Book is crammed with valuable 








| information about this work, and explains fully this 
easy home-study method. Mail post-card or letter for it 


PrODAY 


| WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 


} 
| 
| Reom 564C, 1113-15th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 













It’s a Plumb 
—the official 


F course you want an official 
Scout Axe—a Plum—the 
axe that Scout Headquar- 

ters has used for 14 years. 

The Plumb is the only Scout 
Axe that has the wonderful 
Plumb Take-up Wedge, which 
keeps the black head tight on 
the red handle. A turn of the 
wedge retightens the handle. 

At hardware stores. With 
leather sheath, $1.80; with in- 
fantry sheath, $1.65 (except in 
Far West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 
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‘BOYS’ LIFE 


Jim Morse is coming back! 





7) Savages, Ant Armies, Serpent Swamp, 
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is just about the most popular hero BOYS’ LIFE ever had. We have never 
been able to get enough of his adventures with the Captain and the Admiral 
and the girl whom they rescued in “ Jim Morse, Adventurer”’ and “Jim Morse 
Among the Cannibals.’”” Now—broadcast it! J. Allan Dunn is writing a 
sequel to these stories for BOYS’ LIFE! Keep your eyes open and watch 
Jim Morse in action again, going through the Great Barrier Reef, 
up the Herbert River, over the mountains to the land of sand and 
spinifex, among savage cannibals in a wild desert where a waterhole is a 
thing to be fought for; where, so the natives say, lives Bunyip the Devil-Devil 


Every older reader of BOYS’ LIFE thrills at the name of Jim Morse. Jim 4 


in the volcanic cores of ancient days. Read it all in— 


“JIM MORSE IN AUSTRALIA” 





LUNGE an American boy into the Oriental intrigue of the East and the Hairy Boy; Danny, the Boy Detective; Wace, the Jester, and 

watch him successfully pit his wit and strength against it. You will others. A new story by E. Waldo Long, author of ““The Mustang of Mad- 
do this when you read ‘* The House by the Gate,’’ a four-part story by man’s Gap,” will appear soon in BOYS’ LIFE. It is called “ Ricardo of the 
Nels Leroy Jorgensen, which will begin soon in BOYS’ LIFE. And that’s Lion Heart,”’ and is illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. Don’t miss 
not all. Andy MacPhail will be with us in new adventures, and so will Og, even a single page of BOYS’ LIFE from now on. 


SAVE MONEY—Order a two-year COMING — COMING— 

















* e TO ONE 

subscription for only $3.50 (Avpress dill tthe 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, JM | William G. Shepherd Hermann Hagedorn 

Fifth A Building, New York, N. Y. * bs 

Please send BOYS’ LIFE. to the folowing ——. — you will find re- Chief Standing Bear Joseph T. Kescel 

i f $2.00 f h ubscription ( » $3.50) : 

mittance of $ or each yearly subscription (2 years, Carl E. Akeley Archibald Rutledge 

Boy’s Name Charles Mayer Leon W. Dean oe 

Street ene State Rodney Wood Armstrong Perry 

J. Irving Crump Clifton Lisle 
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Coieienn acts 


wa he’s not amusing folks 
on the stage of the Follies, 
Will Rogers has another way of- 
turning minutes into money. In 
his dressing room, between acts, 
he Coronatypes articles for news- 
papers and m om. In this 
way he wrote now famous 
“Illiterate Digest.” 


He ‘has discovered that the secret 
of success is to make the most of 
spare time. 


How much time 
do you waste 


Do you know that a few minutes prac- 
tice on Corona each day could make 
you an expert typist in a few months?— 
and if you have any talent for writing 
—that’s the surest way to develop it! 





There’s a new Corona now with full- 
size standard keyboard just like the big 
office machines. It costs only $60, and 
you can buy on easy terms if you wish. 


For full information write today to the 
Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 115 Main 
St., Groton, N. Y. 








to tan and 

tashiont furs and hides 

into articles of use 

and ay We tell you 

how and furnish the nec- 

essary tanning com- 
pound. 

In 48 hours, you can 

turn a raw hide into soft, 

\ pliable fur, suitable_for 

robe, cap or neck-piece. You 

are absolutely sure of getting 

your own skins because you 


with prices charged by pro- 
fessionals. 

This plan has been devised 
and tested by >. pues tanner. 
It is safe, sure ai 

Upon coosins of $5, we "0 mail you 
5 Ibs. of our Tan-at-siome 





one get first-c! 

knowledge, you can save money on 

furs for your own use and make money tanning 

for others. Expert tanners have paid large sums 

for the copyrighted formula which we furnish 

you along with enough Compound to tan a big 
batch of hides. 

Send $5 today. We 
sponsible, otherwise BOY 
accept this advertisement. 
guaranteed. 

This is not a trapping ame 
interested only in tanning 


' TRAPPERS’ TANNING CO. 
27 Cutler Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 


are thoroughly re- 
8S’ LIFE would not 
Safe delivery 


We are 
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‘What Do You Want 


To Be? 


(Concluded from page 47) 








and of the part they play in the work of the 
plant. 

Usually you find that the head of a factory is 
himself a specialist in some one phase of his 
business. He may be a mechanical genius— 
as Mr. Ford is—or a master salesman, like 
Mr. Schwab; a financial wizard, like Mr. W. C. 
Durant; a great advertiser, like Mr. Wrigley; 
or a legal expert in organization, such as Mr. 
Earl D. Babst of the American Sugar Refining 
Company and Judge Gary of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 

But education derived from books will not, 
of itself, assure success in the manufacturing 
field. A man must have other assets if he is 
to go far in that line of work. He must, for 
instance, cultivate his imagination in order to 
develop what is known as vision. 

Can the quality of foresightedness be 
developed? I think it can, by anyone who 
takes the trouble te observe and to think about 
what he observes. The farsighted man keeps 
a keen eye on all that is happening in the 
world, ever on the lookout for events which 
may, directly or indirectly, affect his business. 
A war, an earthquake, a new discovery in 
science, a new fashion, an improvement 
adopted by a competitor, the crop outlook, the 
size and value of the harvest, the condition 
of the stock market, labor ‘conditions—all 
these things and many more spell the difference 
between riches and bankruptcy for many a 
manufacturer, depending on whether or not he 
reads their meaning correctly and far enough 
ahead. Make up your mind, you who intend 
to go into manufacturing, that you will have 


to be on the alert every minute. 


One subject the study st which will help you 
develop this habit of observation, and which 
will help you also to interpret the meaning of 
‘events and movements, is economics. Eco- 
“nomics and logic, studied together, are worth 
all the time and effort you can put on them. 
They will teach you to think. Andif you will 
learn to think clearly and logically, you will 
‘not have much trouble in any business you 
may take up. The barrier that keeps most 
men from success is lack of the ability to do 
their own thinking. The fellow who never 
rises is the fellow who lets others do his thinking 
for him. 

Another item is open-mindedness. The 
manufacturer who persists in doing things the 
way he has always done them, when com- 
petitors are turning to improved methods, is 
headed straight for the greased toboggan. 
Conservatism is all very well and it does not 
do to discard old methods off-hand, just 
because someone else has discovered new ones. 
The new methods may possibly be not so good 
as the old. But the manufacturer should be 
willing to experiment; in fact, he should be 
constantly experimenting, in an effort to 
improve ways of making things. And, once 
convinced of the value of a new method, he 
should lose no time in adopting it. It requires 
plenty of courage, sometimes, to scrap millions 
of dollars worth of machinery in order to 
tinstall improved machines. Yet it is being 
done all the time. The man who wants to get 
to the top in any business must have courage, 
and exercise it. And he must be on his tiptoes 
ready to take a jump in any direction any 
minute. 

There are boys playing around to-day who 
will be the great manufacturers of only thirty 
or forty years from now. They will not 
suddenly step out of the ranks into greatness; 
they will move forward slowly. But they will 
be boys with nerve, courage, brains, and the 
ability to understand the needs of their fellow 
_* big job, one of the biggest a man can 

ll. 





An Oak That Owns Itself 


Near Athens, Ga., there is a fine old oak that 
is over 350 years old. A hundred years ago 
something quite remarkable happened to this 
tree. Itsowner, Mr. W. H. Jackson, who loved 
the sturdy oak, gave to the tree the right to 
own itself and the land on which it grows. 

This was the first tree to become a land- 
owner, though since then a few other trees have 
received gifts of the land on which they grow. 
The old deed, which is dated in 1820, says that 
Mr. Jackson, “for and in consideration of the 
great affection which he bears said tree, and 
his desire to see it protected, has conveyed and 
by these presents does convey unto the said 
tree entire possession of itself, and the land 
within eight feet of it on all sides.” 





Ivory 


49 
Soap 


SCULPTURE 


LESSON NO. 2 } 
By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


Catching the 


In going after fat Mr. March Hare with 
modeling tools and a cake’ of Ivory Soap, 
you are much surer to get him, and to keep 
him, than if you tried the cruel gun and 
dog method. Here he is: 








FINIYHED MODEL 


Are you ready? 

First, draw very carefully the sides, top, 
back and front of Mr. Hare on your cake of 
Ivory. Now, start with the sides, and with 
your knife cut away the soap as the dotted 
lines on the drawings indicate. Do the 
same*with top, back and front. You are 
now ready to work with either the blade end 
of your wooden tool or with your wire tool. 


It is well to spend a long time working 


. for the form, noticing carefully the highest, 


lowest, widest and narrowest parts of the 
animal. 

If you divide your soap into quarters, you 
will see that the highest part of the hare 
comes at last quarter; that the head ends at 
the first quarter of the bar, that the ears 
extend a wee bit over the half division and 
that the hind legs come forward to the half 
division, 

Viewing the model from above, you will 
see that the back paws and thighs form the 
widest parts and the tail and nose the nar- 
rowest parts. The body tapers towards the 
front but swells out at the head to taper 
again toward the nose. Watch all these 
points carefully and remember to keep 
turning the model, comparing each side with 
the drawing of that particular side. 

The last step is to draw the lines of the 
nostrils and mouth and put in the eyes with 
the point of your wooden tool, 

* * * 

Tools needed: Pen-knife or paring knife; 
I orange stick with blade and pointed ends 
(wooden tool A); 1 orange stick with hair-pin 
tied to end and filed sharp (wire tool B). 
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IMPORTANT: Save all chips, shavings 
and discarded models and give them to your 
mother for use in kitchen, laundry or bath- 
room. 

Ivory is a fine medium for carving, but 
use it most in the way you know best— 
for bathing, for face-and-hands washing, 
for shampooing. It makes the grandest 
lather in the world, and rinses away like 
lightning. And, of course, it floats. 

There is nothing else we know that will so 
help you to be liked by your playmates and 
by older people as personal cleanliness. And 
there’s nothing else that will so help you to 
keep clean, pleasantly, as Ivory Soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


IVORY SOAP 
99*/100 Pure. It floats 





Catch Fish,’ pte ee Be 
vanized STEEL ~ TRAP. It catches them 








INDIAN GOODS 


Sen: 
Sarge er ins tite cae, see tee bow 
Send 10e for catalog of 1500 Indian articles. 
INDIANCRAFT B. L. CO. 

466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y 








German Navy Blankets 
Brand new, full size and weight. 
Gray with beautiful borders. 
Very warm and serviceable. 


S5C vec 
Parcel Post 
Each 15c Each. 
GOVERNMENT SUPPLY CoO., Me wing 
611-C, Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
asd es Home or School Room, 
a oye ‘Monologs, 
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SEE WHAT PEOPLE allt) auld iT 


Sent in free carrying his instrument 


— fine the neighbors are doing, ¢ 





r Telescope is the first wit 
Eye Pieen togell ter teas loos ‘than $8.00 to $10.00. — 77 
imitations. None genuine without Registered Trade 
Mark Excelsior. 


ever sold for this price, 
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bjecte miles 
away seen with 
astonishing clear- 
ness, ¢ 


EXCELSIOR IMPORTING COMPANY 


4 THIS POWERFUL TELESCHP® 
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Improving Radio Results 
( Concluded from page 











The idea is, that as the radio currents seem tc 
prefer the outside wires of an ordinary antenna 
to make them all outside wires, as they neces- 
sarily are in the cage. 

THE RADIO TOWER does not advise the 
use of the cage aerial for receiving purposes. 
Your editor does not find it particularly meri- 




















are offered for your 
choice in the famous line 

of Ranger Bicycles. 
Roadsters, Racers, Motor- 
bikes, Camelbacks, Double- 
bars, Sports, Juveniles—Girl's 
and Ladies’ Models too! 


Always the best gift for Christ- 
mas, Graduation and Birthday! 
- are added to the - 


Save slOPt0S25% renuc ee ada t 


famous 35 year old a. . ullenPestany-deette 
ider, saves you big money on your bicycle. In 
407 large cities we have special Factory Distributors. 
If there is one in your town we will send you a letter 
If not, we 
actory. 









No extravagant selling ex- 


of introduction to him with your catal 
ship direct express prepaid, from the 


RangersS*: Month 


If not convenient to pay cash in full we will ship 
at once if desired and. you can pay as you ride and 
“— it—only $5 a month! 

n addition to the World Famous Rangers, we also 
manufacture the popular Pathfinder and Crusader 
models. Splendid values at very moderate cost. 
On the plan of purchase most convenient for you, 
Mead Bicycles will save you many dollars in first 
cost and give years of trouble-free satisfactory service. 


30Daysfree Trial : 


Mead bicycle of your selection. If oan »% pa then 
know it to be the ONLY one for you—then return 
it at our expense and your trial will not cost you a 

nny. Do business direct with the makers of 

anger—Pathfi Cr bicycles on our 
Square Deal Plan ies has given us more than a 
million satisfied customers in all parts of the world. 


TiresSundries Parts 


In our big free Ranger Catalog, which pictures 
all bicycles in large size and in the actual col- 
ors (the handsomest bicycle catalog in the world) 

we also illustrate and describe 


We will allow 
ou a month, 
30 days, = oy 









Girls’ hundreds of tires, saddles, pedals, 
and lamps, horus, carriers, chains, 
Ladies’ coaster brakes, built-up wheels, 


etc., etc., that will fit any bi- 
cycle. Share with us (at our 
wonderful low Factory 
Prices) in the big sav- 
ings which we make in the 
purchase and manufacture 
of these items of stan- 
dard guaranteed quality. 


Send No Money 


On postal or oie 
simply ‘al fe for the big free 
Ranger Catalog, Factory 
Prices. Thirty Day Free 
Trial Plan and Easy Pay- 
ment Terms. You can be 
riding the Ranger of your 
choice in a few days. 
it now. 


Cycle Company 


Do }0n the plate. 


torious (for receiving) in an electrical way, and 
the difficulties of construction argue against it. 
About the best aerial for reception—and you 
can take our word for this—is just a plain, wel- 
insulated single wire, stretched as far as possi- 
ble in one direction,—that is, up to about one 
hundred and fifty feet. 


What is Necessary to Make a Set 
QUESTION: How many things are neces- 
sary to make a good receiving set?—G. C., 
Yakima, W ashington. 

ANSWER: Well, now, that all depends on 
how much you want to spend, and just how 
good a radio set you want to make. Also, as a 
general proposition, it will require more parts 
for a loop receiver than for one designed to 
work from an open antenna. At any rate the 
parts for a good one tube set would consist of 
a three circuit coupler, socket, rheostat, panel, 
jack, eight binding-posts, variable condenser, 
two dials, a gridleak and grid condenser. 

For each stage of audio amplification, you will 
require anextra, socket, transformerand rheostat 
and jack—that is, to do the thing rightly. 

The best thing to do is to pick out a set that 
seems to fill your needs and at thesame time fits 
your pocket-book. ‘Then, looking at the dia- 
gram, or referring to the description, you will 
have no difliculty in determining just what 
is needed. 


Dry Cell Tubes 





been reported QSA in Fertile, Minnesota, a dis- 
tance of over two hundred miles. 

If I added another UV2orA, would the range 
of the transmitter be increased? If so, will you 
please tell me how it is to be done?—Canadian 
6AB, Winnipeg, Man. 

ANSWER: Yes—an additional tube can be 
added very easily, and will 
probably increase the working 
range of the transmitter—per- 
haps by one-half. It is merely 
necessary to place the extra 
tube in parallel with that 
already in the circuit—i.. e., 
connecting the grid to the grid 
and the plate to the plate—etc. 

While this addition will, as 
we have suggested, probably 
increase the distance over 
which the set will transmit, the 
antenna current will not in- 
crease in proportion. Expect 
an increase of only a few 
milliamperes. 


Tuning and Grid 
Condensers 
QUESTION: Will you please 
tell me the purpose of a varia- 
ble condenser, and a gridleak 
and grid condenser in a radio 
set?—J. L., Rockford, Ill. 
ANSWER: As the resonance point of the 
wave to which a receiver is tuned is determined 
by the values of the inductances (coils) and 
capacity (condensers) in the circuit, the re- 
ceiver may be tuned by varying ‘either the in- 
ductance or capacity. The variable condenser, 
therefore, is one of the conveniently possible 
ways of tuning a circuit. 
The gridleak and grid condenser are part of 
the vacuum tube detecting machinery. Recti- 
fication takes place between the grid and the 








shooting game. 
there’s something about it so fascinating 
that it keeps him everlastingly at it. 
wonder expert marksmen get so much 
pleasure out of it. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“Hit it square 
in the centre 
that time!” 


There’s one thing you’ll notice about this 
When a boy once starts, 
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ec 


No 


Get a bunch of boys together with their 


Daisy Air Rifles, and you’re going to see 
some real sport. 
they are getting more than fun out of it. 
The boy who sets out faithfully with his 
Daisy to become a real marksman is getting 
a training in self-control and self-reliance 
that will be of value to him all his life. 


And you can be sure that 


Boys who are leaders at target practice 


generally become leaders in everything they 
set out to-do. 


If you haven’t got your Daisy Air Rifle 


yet, why not go to your dealer right away, 
and ask him to show you the Daisy Pump 


filament of the vacuum tube and the rectified |Gun. There’s no handsomer gun made for 
potential charges the grid condenser. At the} boys. It looks just like the magazine hunt- 


end of each charging frequency, the grid con- 
denser discharges itself upon the grid, causing 
a variation of the plate current which will be 
audible in telephone receivers if placed in the 
plate circuit. The grid leak is shunted across 
the grid condenser in order to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of excess charge which would block 
the tube, rendering it inoperative, and to per- 
mit the leakage of any superfluous charge which 
might otherwise be carried over to the succeed- 


ing rifle that grown-up experts use, and it 
shoots 50 times, straight and fast, without 
reloading. 


A wonderful gun for $5.00. 


BOYS! GET YOUR FREE COPY 
OF THE DAISY MANUAL 


Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods 
dealer and ask him for a free copy of the Daisy 
Manual—a book written just for boys, 
how to become a crack shot. 
company, and to have a world of fun with your 


It tells 
How to form a drill 


ing group of charging oscillations, causing | Daisy. Ask him also to show you the latest Daisy 
distortion, and otherwise unsatisfactory de-|™odels. If he does not carry them, write us, and 


tection. 

It is rather difficult to make these phenom- 
ena plain in a few words. However, I shall 
endeavor to elaborate uponj these explana- 
tions in a not distant issue of THE RADIO 
TOWER. 





QUESTION: Are there sets 
especially designed for use with 
dry battery tubes such as the 
WDrrand the UVI99?—R. K., 
Orvada, Col. 

ANSWER: Yes, there are 
such sets, but as far as that is 
concerned, you might say that 
all sets, with few exceptions, are 
designed for such tubes. Dry 
cell tubes can be used with prac- 
tically any circuit and set. It 
is only necessary to be careful 
and use the correct values of 
“A” and “B” batteries. 

Dry cell tubes will give just 
about as good reception as the 
larger tubes up to, and includ- 
ing, one stage of audio amplifi- 
fication. Above this, due to the 
amount of power handled, the 
storage battery tubes are rec- 
ommended 


Tubes in Parallei 

QUESTION: I built the 
C. W. transmitter described in 
the December, 1924, RADIO 
TOWER, and have been get- 
ting very good results using a 
UV2o0r1rA tube with 180 volts 
The radiation 
ammeter shows milliam- 
peres on 186 meters. The fone 
modulation is very good. The 
fone has been reported at 
Brandon, Man., a distance of 
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sixty miles, and the DCW has 

















we will send any model on receipt of. price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Managers 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


aes mm eemoanetgsirese 
Louis Williams & Co. 
28 Noel Block, Nashville, Tenn. 
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AIR RIFLES 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





y Should a Boy 
GLO-CO His Hair? 


Every manly boy wants his hair neatly 
combed all day. He also wants to have 
a scalp so clean and healthy that it will 
grow luxuriant hair. Both these results 
can be accomplished by using GLO-CO, 
the Liquid Hair Dressing. 

Only a few seconds time in applying a 
few drops of GLO-CO each morning en- 
ables a boy to comb his hair in any style 
he wishes, and keep it neatly in place 
all day. GLO-CO will not stain, and it 
is delicately fragrant. You will be de- 
lighted with GLO-CO. Buy it at any 
drug counter or barbershop, 50c and 
75c, or send forjliberal free sample. 


GLO-C 
HAIR DRESSING 


Té€ SAMPLE 
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ou Can Play a. 
Hohner Harmonica! 


This FREE 
Instruction 
Book Will 
Teach You 
How 


Millions of happy 
people of all ages 
are now playing 
Hohner Harmoni- 
cas for entertain- 
ment, education 
and popularity. Anyone can quickly learn 
to play a Hohner with the aid of the Free 
Instruction Book. 





This interesting and instructive book 
contains a series of easy lessons, charts 
and pictures which will enable you to 
quickly master the harmonica and play 
operatic, classical and jazz selections. 


Even though you have had no previous 
musical training, you can learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica. And when you do 
learn, you will have mastered the first 
principles of a musical education. 


Don’t hum or whistle—play it on a 
Hohner. Ask your dealer for the Free 
Book today. If he can’t supply you, 
write to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150, 
New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas—50¢ up. 
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Scouting for 
Buffalo 











| horse carried no extra weight for he was 
| ready to run. 
old men speared a burning buffalo chip to | 
|carry. These chips burn like coal and can be 

| carried a long distance. When these old men 

| came to a place with plenty of wood and clear 

| water, they sat down ina circle and the one 
carrying the burning chip started a new fire 
in the center of the circle. 

Now about the hunters, they are full of | 
excitement. 
| hairs together and those who wear shirts roll 
up the sleeves so that nothing will interfere 
when they shoot with bow and arrows. Now 
although these men know just where the buf- 
falos are they must all keep together no one 
is allowed to run a head of his partner, You 
see if one buffalo is shot that stampedes a 
whole herd. So to make sure there is no cheat- 
ing, three men go along carrying war clubs. 
Therefore every one keeps in line. 

These three men with the clubs run up to 
the top of the hill and peep over to see where 
will be the best place to get near the buffalos. 
Then they tell the men and they jump to their 
running horses. They ride without saddles | 
and the bridles they hold on their arms. These 
horses are trained to hunt. 

They ride to the top of the hill and then the 
buffalo see them, some are laying sunning 
themselves and they rise. They all huddle 
together and start moving. The three leaders 
heep a head of the hunters and keep riding 
back and forth when they are about up to the 
animals the command is given go. Then they | 
run as fast as they can and shoot straight. The 
dust rises and it takes a good rider to keep 
from getting trampled on by the buffalo as 
now they start a stampede to get away from 
the arrows. They kill just enough they do 
not chase them all day and kill all they can. 
Each man knows his own arrows so he finds 
which ones he killed then they butcher the 
meat first taking the skin, this they lay over 
the ponies back hair down and then they lay 
the meat over half of it them double the skin 
back leaving the hair on top. The bones of 
the animal left them behind, or sometimes they 
brought the bones and all. When they returned 
home with the meat we were very happy, But 
all the credit went to our faithful scout who 
had gone away all alone and brought home a 
true message. 








The Drifting Signal 
(Concluded from page 12) 











at the other end. In a moment they thought 
they could see the gleam of the gunny bag 
topping a quarter of a mile to westward. The 
burning derelict was slanting that way on a 
great eddy pouring out of the main tide. 

Then Mose began to cough again in thicken- 
ing smoke. The flame did not sheer off astern 
now as they had expected but was sweeping 
over the barrel stack! 

“The scow is turnin’. 
That fire is comin’ this way, Ricky! 
thought of that——” 

“Well, what was the use of thinkin’? It 
wasn’t us—it was the levee, Mose. Hittin’ 
the levee in the dark would just mean ruin, and 
we wouldn’t have much better chance. Get 
forward. I don’t think it’ll come fast.” 

But five minutes more and they turned 
desperate, scared faces to each other in the 
intense glow of the oil fire. The scow held her 
position with maddening persistence, and this 
allowed the wind to stream the flames forward 
over and into the empty, reeking oil barrels so 
that the black smoke swept across the bow 
and over the fugitives’ heads. 

Ricky dropped to his knees gasping and 
turned his face from the heat. 

“Didn’t think it would work so fast. Why, 
this thing ought to be seen ten miles! They 
can’t mistake what it is, even if they don’t 
know we did it to save the levee, Mose!” 

Mose lay flat on his stomach upon the fore- 
deck plate, an iron apron athwart the square 
bow which could be raised or lowered for load- 
ing cargo. 

“Shove the apron up, Ricky. Get behind 
it. It’ll break off that heat some! This is 
goin’ to be bad ina minute. If the scow would 
only swing and give us a little time! 

Ricky was lifting the eight-inch apron plate. 


Stern out in the wind. 
Never 








Outside of it there was a bare ten-inch place 


After the hunters had gone the | § 


They tie the two braids of their | os 
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brake hub. 
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in the rear wheel. 


New Departure 
means bicycle safety— 


The New Departure is the “little giant with the 
mighty grip”—three brakes in one, ready to work 
for you instantly whenever wanted—with greater 
power to hold you safe than you will ever need on 
the steepest hills or in crowded traffic. 


This tremendous braking grip of the New De- 
parture is easily obtained by gentle back pedal 
pressure, without strain upon rider, wheel or 


This is why four out of five bicycle riders in the 
United States are using New Departures. 


The bicycle dealer nearest to you carries New Depar- 
ture equipped wheels. Why not go in today and ask him 
to tell you how easily you can own one? If it should 
happen that he cannot supply you with a bicycle equipped 
with the New Departure, write us and we will send you 
the names of dealers in your city who can sell you the 
latest and handsomest models with this powerful brake 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., Bristol Conn. 
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? “Greater braking power than is — 
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ever needed to stop instantl 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 

stuttering. ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7418 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 





MotoroSchool 


or Sport— 
at 13° per Mile/ 


Say goodbye to crowded trains and trol- 
leys. Motor to school or sport for less than 
car-fare. New Indian Prince, the Personal 
Motor, goes go miles on a gallon. Light— 
safe—clean. Only half the weight 
of an ordincry motorcycle. You 
learn to ride it in five minutes. Costs 
less than any other high-grade 
machine. Write today forillus- 
trated booklet containing 
full information about this 
new Indian Prince, the 
Personal Motor, and how 
easily you can buy it. 


Gndian Motocyele Co 


Dept. Y-4 Springfield, Mass. 
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Of course it’s a Ludwig— 
No matter whether it’s in a famous dance 


orchestra like Isham Jones, or in the homes of 
thousands of beginners, chances are it’s a Ludwig 
trap drum outfit. Used all over the world by 
professionals, and recognized as the world’s 
| standard. 


EASY TO PLAY, TOO! 








Trap drums are the easiest of all instruments to 
| play. You don't have to know one note from 
another. 


crack drummer in no time. 

shown a’ove, write direct to us, mentioning his 

name. Outfit is complete with all accessories— 

wood block, crash cymoal, pedal, etc. 

Write Today for Latest Drum Catalog. 
LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


1612 N. Lincoln St. Dept. 2404 Chicago, II. 




































radio, phonograph or piano and you will be a | 


If your dealer cannot supply you with the outfit i| 
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A little practice at home with the || 
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| On Your 
Mental Toes 


Off for work or play, full of 
bounding energy and pep after a 
breakfast of Shredded Wheat — 
a food for the up-and-coming 





man who has to be mentally fit— 
a wonderful food to build sturdy 


youngsters, containing 
everything their growing 
bodies need. Two Biscuits 
with milk make a nourish- 
ing, strengthening meal at 
a cost of a few cents. 





Shredded Wheat 


“Tr’s All in the Shreds” 
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TRUSTWORTHY, HELPFUL AND THRIFTY 





My Blade helps in all kinds of woodcraft 
My Can-opener helps with the lunch 

My Screwdriver's made for ‘Good Turns” 
For Jeather I'm “there with the Punch’ 


I'm the 


ULSTER KNIFE 


and I’m Official 


Approved and Licensed by Boy Scouts of America 


Large Size 


47553 L5 
$1.50 


Special Two 


Medium Size oes 
47488 1.5 “mie 
$1.50 $1.00 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS 


ULSTER KNIFE CO., Trade Mark 


ELLENVILLE 


wah N. Y., U.S. A. 





| upon which the boys threw themselves with | 


their legs and shoulders projecting over the | 
bow planks. Mose scrambled up to stare over | 
the yellow-lighted flood but dodged down again. | 
The heat blistered his face. 

And then a terrific screech from a tug’s 
whistle broke so close to them they both 
started. Through the pall of smoke they 
caught a glimpse of a roll of dirty foam, and 
then the yellow bow and superstructure of a 
Government enginecring tug. She was shoot- 
ing across the path of the * lazing scow seeking 
a way to hitch and tow the hulk from striking 
the levee. The river men would know that 
instantly, thought Mose—at all costs they 
must drag the barge from the danger area of 
the False Point bend. 

“Get up!” yelled Mose. “Signal em? We 
got to—there’s the state tug too, nosin’ in on 
us. They'll throw a grapple to this scow if it's 
the last thing they do.. Got to hurry if they 
get us off alive!” 

Ricky staggered up clutching his friend. 
They tried to yell but both choked in smoke 
and flame, and then there came a great roll of 
water surging up under the barge’s overhanging 
bow. Men were swarming along the tug’s 
side howling at them; and then Mose heard 
the crash of a two-inch hawser coming down 
in a loop by the wooden bitt at the apron’s end. 

“Get it over the post!” gasped Mose. 
“Make fast for ’em and jump!” 

They scrambled for the line on their knees, 
choking and feeling in the murk. And then, 
as the tug rushed past the hulk, her stern 
swerved in close enough so that the deckmen 
caught the two castaways as they tried to 
jump the space. Mose staggered across the 
deck and then watched the hawser tighten as 
the tug dragged the burning barge around and 
out across the current. The fire lit the low 
line of gunny sack topping for a mile up and 
down the bend. Somewhere down there the 
levee gangs must be watching this dramatic 
battle out on the river between the two tug 
boats and the burning oil barge. But even 
Ricky Clark’s father, in charge of the gang, 
wouldn’t understand what it was about except 
that the engineers were grappling chains to 
the hulk now and dragging it across the flood 
where it could burn and sink without peril to 
the False Point levee. 

The tug captain came out of his wheelhouse 
and down to the two weary boys flopped on a 
coil of hawser on the after-deck. 

“How’d you get on that junk?” he shouted! 
“And how’d it get afire off this levee? Close 
call for you, and the folks under the levee, 
too!” 

“T guess we know it,” whispered Mose hus- 
kily. “We started it—just a little signal for 
you to save ’em, but the best Ricky and me 
could think of on short notice. I hope Dad 
don’t worry until we can report to him.” 
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FEW letters are awaiting distribution, 

among them the following: a letter from 
a Massachusetts scout thirteen years of age 
who is interested in radio and wishes to 
correspond with a boy of his own age in San 
Francisco; a twelve-year-old scout living in 
Massachusetts, who is interested in athletics 
and knows something about railroading, wishes 
to get in touch with a member of an Owl 
Patrol, either French or American; a French 
artist twenty years of age, who is at present 
soldiering in Syria, would like to correspond 
with boys of his own age who like motion 
pictures and music; a Colorado scout wishes 
to exchange letters with high school scouts 
in large cities either in this country or in 
foreign countries; an Acting Assistant Scout- 
master in Massachusetts wishes to be put in 
touch with one scout in each State, an eighteen- 
year-old member of the Brotherhood desires 
to correspond with boys who are interested 
in air gliders, sail planes, and other branches of 
aviation, and in coustructing model airplanes; 
a German Scoutmaster who has been in scout- 
ing for fifteen and a half years wishes to 
correspond with a scout or Scoutmaster 
twenty-five to thirty years of age; a French 
member seventeen years of age wishes to 
exchange letters with an American of that age 
who will write to him in English and will be 
able to read his replies written in French; a 
Spanish member, not a scout, writing in 
Spanish, expresses a desire for a correspondent 
in Chicago, sixteen to eighteen years of age; 
from a New Jersey Assistant Scoutmaster 
we have received a copy of a troop paper which 
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he wishes sent to some troop that will exchange 
with him; a fifteen-year-old scout who is 


BOYS’ LIFE 


LEARN GARTOONING 
=\ 


At Home in Your 
Spare Time by 
the World Famous 
Landon Picture 
Chart Method 


OU can learn tomake origi- 

nal drawings with the aid 

of this remarkable method 
just as easily as you learned 
to write. A series of big pic- 
ture charts with each lesson 
on this great course explain 
step by step, just how to pav- 
ceed in making original draw- 
ings of yourown. A complete 
criticism service gives you the 
full benefit of the experience 
of one of America’s foremost 
newspaper artists. 

Prepare now for the 

future 

The boys of to-day will be 
the cartoonists of the future. 
More and more newspapers 
are recognizing the Landon 
School as the logical agency 
from which to secure com- 
petent cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story 


Here are three of the famous 
characters created by Landon 
students who have attained 
national reputation as Comic 
Strip Cartoonists. Hundreds 
of others are producing car- 
toons on political and national 
affairs, sports, comic strips, 
etc. Many successful stu- 
dents who prefer to work at 
home are selling their draw- 
ings by mail. The record of 
results produced by this school 
las never en equaled or 
even approached by any 
other correspon- 
dence course. 





Reg’ lar Fellars 


l attribute my success to the 


thorough and highly competent 


course IT 


received from wou 
Gene Byrnes 





Freckles 
Mere words cannot erpress mu 
appreciation of the course o 
lessons I received from the 
Landon School. 


Merril! Rlosser 











Send now for 
complete infor- 
mation, and 
sample picture 
chart to test 
your ability. 
Please state your 
age. 


epwne 


No one could take your course and regret it 
your instructions made it possible for me to 


“Cap"’ Stubbs 


do the work. cdwina Dumm 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, 


FOUR OUT OF FIVE! 


A Story of Buried Treasure 


796 NATIONAL BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 








This is really a story of buried money— 
gold that is near enough to you so that you 
can start digging very soon. 


One Connecticut boy, who followed in- 
structions, had unearthed $23.75 at the 
end of the day. That was a big day to be 
sure! Some fellows stop at $5.00 or $10.00! 
But they could have kept on and had more! 


Here’s the Secret 


First read the typical letter from Nolan 
Kuehnl, a contributor to the BOYS’ 
LIFE “Why I Subscribed Contest” (for 
explanation of Contest see page 53). 

“The best way to tell another boy 
why he should subscribe would be to 
show him one of your old copies of 
BOYS’ LIFE and if he is a real boy or 
interested in life at all, he will know 
why he should subscribe. 


“When he sees all those stories and 
with colored illustrations and all those 
different departments, he just can’t 
keep from liking the magazine. 


“There has never yet beena boy that 
has told me he didn’t like BOYS’ 
LIFE after I showed it to him, and I 
think it is that way with all boys if 
only somebody would show them an 
old copy to get them started.” 

Four out of five boys subscribe because 
they first see a copy. Why not show yours 
and dig up a lot of buried treasure in cash 
commissions and bonus money? Hundreds 
of boys are doing it. 

For help and suppiies, just write to: 


JOHN GARDNER 


c/o BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 











April 














FOR ALL BOYS 





“It’s an Suto Wheel” 


That’s what you want to say about your 


coaster wagon! “It’s an Auto-Wheel—the 
best made.”’ 
Ask dad to buy one for you. Take him to 
the nearest Auto-Wheel dealer and show him 
the Auto-Wheel with its rubber-tired disc 
wheels, its roller bearings, curved handle, 
and its many other good points. 
When he sees the Auto-Wheel, he will want 
you to have one. 

License Plates 
Regular license plates, different colors for 
each state, free to purchasers of Auto-Wheel 
Coasters and Speeders who send the coupon 
which accompanies each wagon. Also sent 
for 15 cents, stamps or coin. 
Write for catalog. If you send the names and 
addresses of three local coaster wagon dealers, 
telling which ones sell the Auto-Wheel, we 
will give you a year’s subscription FREE to 
the Auto-Wheel Spokesman. 


AUTO-WHEEL COASTER CO., Inc 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


yf 


Go “1 Bete ' tl, 












Auto Scooter 
Auto-Wheel Speeder 


The new Auto-Wheel, 
built for boys who 
want a speedy wagon. 





interested in stamp collecting wishes to} 
correspond with a boy of his own age living on 
a ranch in Colorado or Wyoming; if you are 
interested to correspond with any of these 
members do not write us for their addresses. 
Send us letters to be forwarded to them. 


FORMER member of the World Brother- 
hood, who deals commercially in moths 
and butterflies, would like to get in touch with 
boys in the Canal Zone, Mexico, or Northern 
South America, who would like to collect for him. 


NE of our members living in San Francisco 

writes us that four or five years ago he 
became acquainted with Scout Cyril McDer- 
mott, who was in that city with other boys 
from New York. After corresponding for 
some time they lost touch. This scout is very 
anxious to hear once more from Scout McDer- 
mott. Perhaps some of our members may have 
his address. 


THROUG sH_ the good offices of one of our 

members of many years standing, Mr. 
Winn L. Paddon, we have been put in touch 
with a school in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
and expect shortly to have some members 
there. We should like to have some letters 
ready to forward as soon as we hear from our 
new members in South Africa. 

Mr. Paddon also asks us to put a friend of 
his in touch with a teacher in this country. 
His friend is a former soldier and is particularly 
interested to learn something of methods of 
education in other countries. Possibly some 
of our members know Scoutmasters who are 
also teachers and will be kind enough to bring 
this request to their attention. 


AN APPRECIATIVE member of the 

Brotherhood, Wilmer Edgar Bresee, sends 
us the following verse to express his interest 
in the Brotherhood: 


I have a true friend across the sea= 

A friend that I made through the W. B. B. 

We write twice every month, 24 limes a year, 

And when his letters arrive I always feel that he’s 
near. 


We've written three years and we've never met— 
But that chum ’cross the sea I'll never forget. 

So here’s to “ BOYS’ LIFE” and the W. B. B., 
That makes true friends like my chum and me. 








Cut out the daily 
morning battle 
with your hair 


ae hardly a man or a boy 
living who hasn’t had trouble 
with stubborn hair. But now unruly 
hair yields instantly to Stacomb. 

And Stacomb never makes it 
greasy. Nor leaves it dry and life- 
less. Helps prevent dandruff. In 
jars and tubes, and in liquid form. 
At all drug and department stores. 





EC.US PAT OFF 





Standard Licteemtasion, Inc., Dept. Y-18 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a 
generous sample tube of Stacomb. 


Free 


Offer 




















AVIATION 


information A REE 


Send ff name and address for full information regarding the 
Aviation +t" Airpiane business. Find about the many great 
coos ae open and how we juring 
Spare time, to qua ality. Our new book “* 
plane industry” ais@ sent tree if you answer at once. 





'Why-I-Subscribed 
| Contest 


| Winner —George Blair (age 14) 


| 
| 
| 
| Washington. Mass. | 














AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 874493601 Michigan Ave. cH 


1925 


I was walking along the street with a boy 
I knew. He had a lot of magazines and I was 
looking through them when I came across 
Boys’ Lire. It was the first time I had ever 
seen the book. Well, I took it home and read 
it through. When I first started to read I 
didn’t know what place to begin. It looked so 
good. While I was reading Boys’ Lire, my 
father came in and asked me what I was read- 
ing. I told him Boys’ Lirr, the best book I 
ever read. He looked through it and said, 
“Do you want to subscribe?” Well, that was 
just what I wanted him to ask. Oh, but wasn’t 
I glad! 

My father saw Mr. Dan Beard’s picture and 
he said he was the man that knew everything 
about Scouting and out-doors. 

I did not earn my first subscription money 
but have earned the other subscriptions. I have 
been telling boys all along about the Boys’ 
Lire. I tell them that they are missing a whole 
lot by not subscribing. Here is a conversation 
between myself (Geo.) and Edward Wenir one 
day: 

GeEorGE: Well, I just got my Boys’ Lire. 
It’s the best magazine I have ever read. 

Epwarp: Well, what’sin it anyway? : I hear 
so much about it. 

GEORGE: What’s in it! Gee, but you are 
missing a million things. I only wish you would 
subscribe. 

EDWARD: Who publishes the magazine? 

GEORGE: The Boy Scouts of America do. 
Oh Boy! Dan Beard’s Scouting Section is the 
first thing I look at and it’s great. He answers 
all your questions and you can get in commu- 
nication with any scout in the United States. 
Zane Grey writes good stories. So does Arthur 
B. Reeve. The Radio section is the best of the 
departments, which are on camping, science, 
the World Brotherhood of Boys, What the 
World is Doing. Gee, but you want to get 
hold of Boys’ Lrre pretty quick. 

Epwarb: Well, let me borrow yours. 

GrorcE: Sure I will. And Edward has been 
borrowing ever since. 

Good luck to Boys’ Lire! 





THEY LAST 
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LONGER 


for— 


gas engine ignition 


telephone and 
telegraph 


doorbells 

buzzers 

motor boat ignition 
heat regulators 
tractor ignition 
starting Fords 


ringing burglar 
alarms 


protecting bank 
vaults 


electric clocks 


calling Pullman 
porters 


firing blasts 


lighting tents and 
outbuildings 


running toys 
radio ““A’”’ 


ome 








Don’t just ask for “a dry cell.” Ask 
for Columbia Eveready Dry Batteries 
by name and get 100% battery efficiency. 
Coitumbia Eveready Dry Batteries are 
sold by electrical, hardware, radio stores 
and auto accessory shops, marine supply 
dealers, implement dealers, garages and 
general stores. Columbia Eveready Ig- 
nitors can be purchased equipped with 
Fahnestock spring clip binding posts at 
no extra cost to you. 
» » » 
Columbia Eveready Hot Shot Batteries 


contain 4, 5 or 6 cells in a neat, 
water-proof steel case. 








UNLESS you’ve bought Columbia Evereadys re- 
cently, you don’t know how long a dry cell can 


last. 


Next time you need a dry battery for your 


telegraph or electrical work, buy a Columbia Ever- 
eady and get the surprise of your life! Wonderful 
as these batteries always were, now they’re better. 
New discoveries made by scientists in our labora- 
tories enable us to pack into the Columbia Eveready 
Ignitor and the Columbia Eveready Hot Shots more 


electricity than ever before. 


They do their work 


exactly as before—but they do it longer. This makes 
‘the Columbia Eveready Dry Battery the most 
economical and satisfactory battery you can buy. 
Save your pocket money by insisting on Columbia 


Eveready Dry Batteries. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 


New York 


Inc. 
San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Postman only $1.85 plus a few 
FERRY & COP S24’ N Halsted St. Dept. 1144. CHICAGO 
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Champions, 
Attention—Scouts! 
poral healt Seteemiorns always cos vw that bis 


normal before heavy exercise 


° remember. wrestling is 
and we wanton a verfecty bepltay: normal 
on wrestling.” Get the inside 
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FarmerBurnsandFrankGotch 


y to write 
inside secrets on 
from world 


address on 
illustrated a 
FREE—no stlleations of of 
Gras; opportunity. State 
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BAL LECLA 


BETTER — 
BUILT FASTEST 


on the water and lowest in price 


Man; 

incl wes 

non- “sinkable sponson. All swift, safe, — durable, 
Choice of many beautiful colors, $48 and up. 


Rowboats 
oSteady. 








seaworthy, 
) TOW. 
fxceptionally fast for outboard motor use, $44 and up. 





t lo: a 4 . 
Seen, Soke including World Winner Detroit 
Gold Cup Races. $48 and 


Motor 
Boats— 





oo 
um 
of the water. Surprisingly reasonable in price. $200 up, 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mall 
State kind of boat in which you are interested. 


WRITE TO 
EITHER ONE 











THOM P SON 










423 Ellis Ave. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 

















WANT 
CASH ? 


Here’s The 
Way To Get 


$5-$10- 
$15 


or 
More 














How much money do you need? 


pockets in three days! 
mean business. 


once to 


The Ashley Plan Man, ‘ 





Scout Ashley—$13.50 in Three Days 


Scout Ashley is one of hundreds of BOYS’ 
LIFE readers who have found the way to get cash all the year round. 
LIFE is happy to offer you the exact, winning sales talks that put $13.50 in Ashley’s 
All you have to do is ask for it if you want money and 


Every day now is worth three or four at some other time. 
are quick to invest in BOYS’ LIFE when you let them read a copy. 


BOYS’ LIFE, Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York City 


And BOYS’ 


Boys and parents 
Just write at 

















Something You Want 


Scoutmasters, patrol leaders, scouts—write to- 
day for the free catalog of the Boycraft Booklets 
on Seouting, signaling, first aid, patrol system, 
ete. Or send $1.00 for Troop Leader's Set, No 
472, eight helpful booklets (value $1.20). Money 


refunded if not satisfied 


THE BOYCRAFT COMPANY 
Box 35, Morris Heichts New York City 













Write i Se catalog of 
U. S. ARMY SUPPLIES 
Just the aaa every live boy 
wants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
tc., at very lowest prices. 







201. Box 1835, Richmond, Vi Virginia | 





ON . Y Starts YOU peddling | 


A Kineo Special 


$20. KENNEBEC 
DOWN CANOE 


Our new EASY PAYMENT PLAN enables any re- 
sponsible person to buy for a small sum down, bal- 
16 models to pick from 


ance monthly payments 

Strong, staunch, easy to paddle Beautiful designs 
and finish. Also rowboats. Years of fun at low 
cost! Popular evety we re for 15 years. SEND 
NAME for FREE CATALOG IN COLORS 


Mention dealer 
KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. 
Dept. A-3 Waterville, Maine 















~ 100 Unused ‘foe or Only 6c 


All different and genuine from Georgia, Venezuela, 
Poland. Turkey, San Marino, ete.—worth $1.00—with 
250 hinges and big bargain lists, ali for 6e to new appli- 


cants, for our approvals 


VICTORIA STAMP CO., London, Canada 
send 


70° DISCOUNT (=","> 


sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
Reference required 





Hanover, Penna. | 


selec- 








Army & Navy Supply Co. 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


ULVER 


On Lake Maxinkuckhee 


Ready for the trail where every 
rustle breathes adventure. Eating 
and sleeping outdoors. Learning 
the ways of the Indian and the 
scout. Woodcrafters are busy all 
day, playing hard, or working 
hard at the carefully planned 
courses in handcraft and nature 
lore. Culver’s magnificent equip- 
ment and its trained staff assure 
boys a wonderful summer with 
the most complete and careful 
supervision Beautifully illus- 
trated catalog. The Catalogue 
Dept., Culver, Indiana. 

















Have you ever Owned a nice, shiny, new 
| Boys! pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
| Famous “Confiscated"’ set of Bulgaria ithe stamps that 





nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc.. 
ete.—and last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 
The entire big outfit only 15c to ae applicants! 

LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F, Box 106, Toledo, Ohio. 
SNAPS 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 

different U. S., including $1 
and $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we 
give our pamphlet which tells ‘“‘How to Make 








| a Collection Properly.’’ Queen City Stamp & 


aoe Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 





discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Boy Scout membership sufficient, 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, 
BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 
A nice collection of 200 all different, genuine 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig, 
Hen Russia, Sweden, and many others, 
atalog value over $4.00—all for EIGHT 
CENTS to enauaeal applicants only. 
H. W. Myers & Co.,. Dept. A, 2831 Acton Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


LOOK! ALL for only 25¢. derful big lot including Soudan 


Camel, Nyassa Giraffe, Togo Native, Chinese Geisha Girl, 
Tehad Leopard, Gabon Cannibal, Newf'd Caribou, Azer- 
baijan, Libia, e.. et 300 Diff., other stamps, lists, 
big mail, etc. All f . No approvals sent 

S$. GROSSMAN CO., 1 120, Madison Sq. Sta., N. ¥. Cay 





BONANZA PACKET. Won- 





| 
| 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps. 


Dozens of unused and hard to get. Catalogs very highly. 
Keep the ones you want at only One Cent Each. 
References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 518 Homestead Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 








NYASSA —3 diff., 100 diff Foreign. 10 diff. 
French & Port Cols., 250 Hinges, Album, ey 
Gauge and MM. Scale,—all for — 100 diff. 
British Cols. 30e. Above specials apererss 
applicants only! Lt gee J Hinges 1 

mi . over 2C countr only 33c.! We Buy 
Collections. Send us Yours. 


BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Diff. stamps, including Air Mail, 
large pictorial, etc., to 
applicants for my BIG 
DISCOUNT _ bargain Cc 
approvals, only 

HERBERT RASCHE 
739 indiana Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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aane h you haven’t 


Abyssinia and Nyassa. our collection. 


I offer for l5c t pened app Ps only a set of3 different 19th 
pa Abyasi hain ond 0 ont tiful Nyassa (Camel and Giraffe 


issue) catalog eee 81 nae St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


— tf * lutely f: ith h 
E xtra ! Tne sashes. Oe erent absolutely free with eac’ 


STAMPS AND COINS 





Two searce ecuntries 





| 15 15 all different Foreign coins 25¢; 100 mixed $1. 25; 500 


ed $5.75; Postpaid; FREE PACKET foreign sta: 
to approval applicants sending references. 


FRED LEWIS, Creighton, So. Dak. 


‘SPECIAL BARGAIN! 


of 505 all different stamps including Ireland, Straits Settle- 
a (Tiger) , etc., offered to ya applicants for only 
25c. 2 Salvador, 4-colored stamps 5c 


EDGEWOOD STAMP Co., Mitford, Conn. 














STAMPS 


papel FOR. 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








Here Are Wonderful Values in 
Scott Seald Guaranteed Stamp Packets 


Remember that every stamp in every Scott Seald 
Packet is guaranteed not only genuine but listed in 
the Standard Catalogue. Also that every Scott 
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Mr. Birwood who had returned to town from 
a business trip had sent word by postal cards that 
he would attend the meeting of the Franklin 
Stamp Club that evening, so the two lads were 
soon eagerly mounting the steps leading to the 
rooms of the club. Mr. Birwood hailed them as 
they entered and they joined him at one of the 
tables where was also Mr. Chatraro. The latter 
was showing recent Central American stamps. 
There were some issues that had not yet been 
listed in stamp magazines; among them a fifty 
centavos, violet and a one sol, ochre brown, of 
Peru, both with the date 1924, on either side 
of the design. 

“You were asking me the other day, Bob, 
where dealer’s stamps came from. Perhaps 
Mr. Chatraro will tell you about his.” Mr. 
Birwood turned to the gentleman at his side. 
The latter laughed and said: 

“Tt isn’t always so easy to get the stamps 
you want. These were sent direct from a 
dealer in Honduras. He is a friend of mine 
and I have dealt with him for years. Here are 
some of the Costa Rice Commemoratives—I 
haven’t the whole set, you see. Look out for 
the twelve cent, carmine rose, of the 1923 
issue. I have seen very few of them.” Mr. 
Chatraro, wliose stamp business was only a 
side line and mostly wholesale, took a kindly 
interest in the boys and made prices so attrac- 
tive they could easily afford to buy. 

“‘Here’s something else may interest you,’ 
he said. “I get them from a large export 
house down town.” A search in his leather 
brief case brought to light two large manilla 
envelopes one of which he emptied on the 
table. There were perhaps two thousand 
stamps from Central and South American 
states with a scattering handful of Europeans. 
The majority were still attached to parts of 
envelopes and there were of course many 
duplicates. While Bob and Harry were in- 
terestedly rummaging through the lot Mr. 
Chatraro showed a small book containing 
rarities to Mr. Birwood. 

Presently Harry inquired, “How much do 
you ask for these?” 

A very reasonable price was named and the 
offer was accepted. 

‘‘Now boys,” Mr. Chatraro said, “if you 
were thinking of going into business in a small 
way you would have quite a nice stock of 
duplicates to begin with. I sell quantities of 
these to dealers and they are glad to get them. 
You see they are mostly in good condition. I 
throw out all the injured ones and those that 
are too badly cancelled.” 

One of the club members who had been 
standing looking on, bought the second bag. 

“Hello, Fordenower,” called Mr. Birwood, 
“what have you to-night?” 

A pleasant looking, blond haired young man 
came across the room and took the seat Mr. 
Chatraro had just vacated. The book he 
opened contained only British surcharged war 
issues. There were whole sheets of some 
varieties and of others only one or two. The 
boys had had enough experience to know that 
British stamps were sold on a closer margin. 
On this basis Mr. Fordenower’s prices were 
reasonable enough. 

The rooms had begun to fill now. . There 
was a pleasant hum of voices. Dr. Parani, 
who had just come in, stopped with a big, 
bulging book stocked with Italian stamps. 
Sets of recent Italian commemoratives rather 
high in price, were mounted on the pages. 

Next, came two dealers in Russian issues. 
Whole sheets of stamps that had been used on 
bulky packages were shown and _ strange, 
indistinct handstamped surcharges from Azer- 
baijan in Asia, Georgia and South Russia. 

“Vou see, boys, how the dealer gets his 
stock together. Mr. Loft over there acts as 
an agent for a German house.’ He often has 
collections from which one may make selections 
and sometimes he has a stock of packets with 
him, the sort that have been sent over from 
Europe in such quantities during the past few 
months. How it is possible to put them up 
and sell at such low prices is a mystery to me. 
It must involve an immense amount of work 
to assemble them in the envelopes aside from 





Seald Packet is not only full count but contains no 
foreign revenues, telegraphs, no cut squares, post- 
cards, reprints or counterfeits such as are commonly 
found in Packets of uncertain origin. Every Scott 
Seald Packet whether sold by us or a dealer bears our 
Unqualified guarantee if bought with the seal un- 
broken. 
Pkt. nag 60, 150 all diff. 10; No. 15, 300 all diff. 
25; No. 8, 1,000 all diff. $1.25; No. 223, Africa, 
100 diff. 50; o a. a - 500 d iff. 60; No. 250, 
Balkans, 100 d Germany, 100 
diff. 10; No. 77, ‘Germany, 2 ty diff. 40; No. 203, 
Oceanica, 100 diff. $3.50; No. 235, British Colonies. 
200 diff. $1.00; No.10, Brit. Colonies, 500 diff. $5.00. 
This is a sample of the bargains to be had in the 
hundreds of packets in the Scott Seald Price List of 
guaranteed stamps. Make up your list and serd in 
your order now. We will send you free our 80 page 
price list of Packets, Albums, Catalogues and 
Accessories. Also, if you ask for it, an illustrated 
of value to beginners, “The Standard Guide to 
Stamp Collecting.” 
No collector should be without tongs, watermark 
detector and perforation gauge if he wants to collect 
Properly and with the greatest pleasure and benefit. 
We have the finest line of these accessories on the 
market. Write us for prices and description. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


$1.00 


FOR 














Fine Watermark ‘Dete etor. . value ‘S$. 
Stamp Wallet for duplicates. . value ° 
Small Album and 5 blank app. sheets ‘to 
Perforation Gauge, Millimetre Scale, 


2 


15c! ERR aetna me pagares lue  .05 
Package Peelable Hinges value -05 
100 Different Seemnpe. all unused, . hig h “Ger 
mans with (prewar) value — 1, ‘of “dollars, 
FR od cbeccncecvcccceseces 2.30 
IE 0.56 hac scene sdapesanen $3.00 


This entire Big Outfit for only 15¢ to approval applicants 

BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

ANCHER’S triangle stamp; set German 
stamps with (pre-war) value 


forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, mme 
scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, ete. Entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 


$6.00 for 12c 


Fine packet 101 all different genuine stamps from Panama, 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, ete., cat. value over $3.00; 
5 unused French Colonies (large, beautiful stamps); per- 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre scale; big price list; set 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) $2.79. All for 12c to appli- 
cants for our famous approval sheets! 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 
P. O. Box 108 Toledo, O. 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12¢; 2 searce triangle stamps; small album; 5 blank 
approval sheets; 250 hinges; perforation gauge; 5 French 
Colonials; 2 special deliverinn: Airmail set; red cross set; 

Fantastic Fenw ay Packet ary 55 different including 
Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, 

Congo, ete. This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list, 
only 12c to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., I6I Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“Oh, Boys!”’ Mystics “Mysterious’’ Packet! 


Compas stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, sun wor 
rs, and wild savages!! Inclu: are Ke . 
Persia, freee Dutch Indies, ar Coast, Federated Malay States, 
Abyssinia, N Travanco! iam, Congo, etc. f 
- acket con Ring "105, all different (mostly unused) for only 8 cents 
approval applicants! Big Price List Free with each order. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New ¥ York 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


FIUME TRIANGLE, 
la $1.00 U.S ° 
yy RH AY approvals All Only 9c. 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L. St. Louis, Mo. 
104 Get This Wholesale Lot 
unused stamps—24 blocks 


lh REE—Set of 5 airmail and big new 
with each order. 





$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 














12c 


20-page price list 
KEYS: references required. 


EY STAMP 





712 E. Bowen St. 





Dayton, Ohio 
300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 1(¢ 
(Cataloging $6.00) 
and price-list to those asking to see our classy 50% 
discount approval sheets. Hinges 10¢ per 1000 
x Soe. Scott's a Catalog $2.00, postage extra. 
Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





BOYS! Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 


© Congo, etc. 5c to approval applicants. 
If you will write at once we will include 4 stamp album, 
perforation gauge and a big list of bargains w ithout 
extra charge. 


HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


STAMP tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 


Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, names of countries, etec., 3c. Bigger cnes 
$2 





105 China, Egypt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 


14c, 35c. $1.00, 23, A. BULLARD & CO., 
Ibe, Sto. Ga catalog of stamps. 44g Tremont St., Dept. ‘a9, 
porters: album manufacturers Boston, Mass 








Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
seal stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm 
le, ruler; good s stamp from Kenya «& 
Uganda (cannibal land!), Gold Coast, 
Persia all A oo to applicants for 


TIP- 
TOP isi 
| TIP-TOP STAMP CO. - Palmer Lake, Colorado 


GENUINE STAMPS from 40 different Coun- 
500 tries, Australia, North, Central and South 
FOR 





America, Russia, Africa, China, Japan, Brit- 
ish, French, Colonies, War issues, etc., also 
500 stamp hinges, ket approval book, per- 
3 United States stamps 


| foration gauge an 
uu efore 1870. Biggest bargain ever 
Cc. offered, satisfaction guaranteed or money 


back. 


| jotenad STAMP CO., Dept. BL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 














ry 








FOR ALL BOYS 


- advertisements for this classification are accepted | 





wless an meet the at Pprot al a an expert. Kindly | 
r ‘port any unsatisfactory service.} 
PERSIA—ancient land of Arabs, 


massacres and mysteries! We offer: 


Packet of 25 Different Persia, including many 
scarce 19th century, beautifuljbi-colored stamps, high 


values, ete., Cat. over $1.00! ! Also an unused set 
larze Red Cross Stamps, perforation gauge. = 
packet of 50 different including unused Nyassa, 


Kenya & Uganda (cannibal i:nd!) Gold Coast, "tte. 
This Entire Big Lot for 15c to Approval 


Applicants. Reference Required, Scout number 
sufficient. 
Cc. D. REIMERS Co. 


433 Flatiron Bldg. Fort Worth, Texas 

















EXTRA! Scarce stamp of Hayti, catalogue $1.00 
(1293), free with every order sent in 10 days. Act 
quick! 

BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 
As a premium we will send for 12¢ (regular price twenty- 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforation 
, 250 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
Abyssinia, Africas Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
etc.. and large price list 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., cotorado” Sptites, Colo. 
CARIBOU SURPRISE 
Surprise Packet, Catalogs 1.07 
ONLY Sc TO INTROBUCE APPROVALS LL 


4c Newfoundland, Catalogs $ .16\ ONLY 
(Contains over 50 different stamps) 
. FOR A 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L 2ST. LOUIS, MO. 











5e Newfoundland, Catal 
TOTAL CATALOG . $1.37 9- 





BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 
* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., ete.; also a fine set of 5 diff. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—all for eight cents! 


Supply limited, order at once. 
PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS. 
Head). Fiume (triangle), Belgium (‘‘old 


| horns’’), Jugo Slavia (slave in Hades), 


Eritrea (elephant), Turkey (sacred temple), etc., 
etc. This big value collection of weird and unusual 
stamps, all unused, for only 10c to approval appli- 
cants! Write at once! 
SUFFOLK STAMP CO., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Extra: Free package of hinges if you write at once! 
BOYS! Have you ever owned a nice metal water- 
* mark detector? Hinsdale offers—all for 
10c: Pocket stock book for duplicates; small ruled album: 
perforation gauge and millimetre scale; packet from 
Newfoundland, Africa, Siam, Travancore, India, Egypt, 
White Russia, ‘Fiume, ‘triangle; and lastly, a brand new 
watermark detector! This wonderful outfit for 
only_10 cents re copeevet apaliconts! Order today. 


ALE STAM 
165 North Lincoln Street Hinsdale, Il. 


Have you ever seen any stamps 

Shanghai, Malay, Ireland! from these ‘ differ countries? ? 
contains over 100 ferent stam 

Farley’ S Magic Packet including the above “hard” ~ ad 
and also Barbados (chariot), Egypt (sphinx), Straits Set- 
tlements, Newfoundland (caribou), Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Turkey (sacred mosque), etc., ete. Price 8c to approval 
applicants only! Gh FARLEY STAMP CO., Auburndale, 


Special this Month: $1.00 U. mp, scarce Hayti cat. value (1923) | 
$1.00, airplane set — all Fabsolutely free with each order for above 


packet! Act quickly! 
approval customers. Postage 2c. Col- 


FREE lections: 100 diff. 8c, 200 for 15c. 100 


Austria 10, 100 French Col. 40c, 10 Danzig 5c, 100 Hungary 
10c; Mere’ hant Flags, 88 in set 20c. Albums, hinges, ete 
EUREKA STAMP co., Dept. B, Prince Bay, N. Y. 


DIFFERENT 
100 "Stames’ FREE 
to sopticente, a iy ee NN Anseovele, postage 2c. 
RS Wis. 





Beautiful unused stamps, all different, in- 
cluding Nyassa (Giraffe), Congo (Savage 











2 Beautiful Sets of Stamps to all new 





Sycamore Bldg. 





100 Used Foreign Stamps 


Stamps Free i different, free to all send- 


ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
lie. List of 1500 stamps at le each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps, 

B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 





Zambesia, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Besmpovien, Allenstein 
Stamps, Menagerie collection, and Album, only 10 cents. 
4 diff. Albanio, 12c. 3 diff. Armenia, r2c. 1 Brunel, 3c. 
1 Cook Is., 3c. 2 Horto, 8c. 3 Kiauchau, 7c. 2 Nauru, 






oc. 10 Ny: sa,12c. 1 Tahiti, 8c. If Tanganyika, 5c. 
L t-RTY STAMP COMPANY 
3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 





100 DIFFERENT U. S. A. 25c 
Including Parcel Post, Commemorative and Due stamps, 
also Civil War and Spanish American War revenues, etc. 
Ask for a selection of our approvals of stamps at Ic each 
and get an extra good stamp free. 


Gateway City Stamp Co. Box 165, Stockton, Calif. 





Danzig Stamps Fr yeas Set Stamps from 
——— & P = endent State of 


Danzig with price list of Cumndien Stamps, and 
large Catalogue of Packets, Sets, Albums and 
Supplies, Free for 2c postage. 

Midland Stamp Co., Station E-9, 


S 50 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
\ Mexico, etc., and album................ 
1000 mixed '40¢. 50 diff. U. S. 25e. 1000 BUC 


hinges 10c. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75e. 
List free. T buy collections. 


C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


12c COLLECTORS 12c 


Packet contains 105 stamps from: Bosnia, Cuba, Turkey, 
British Col., New Zealand, Ireland, Hungary, Jamaica, 
Japan, Gauge, Hinges to Approval Applicants all for 12c. 
WELLER STAMP CO., 246 E. H. Bivd., Elyria, Ohio 


Not for the beginner. {3° 


havea 
Start, order my mounted packets—20 different 
stamps i in each—at 12c, 27c, 52c, $1.02. Little 





Toronto, Canada 











the labor of collecting the material. The 
packets run from a thousand varieties to ten 
thousand. I think you bought one of the 
thousand varieties.” 

The boys had and found it all that could 
be desired. 

“At present Mr. Loft is handling Danzig 
stamps and only at wholesale. Come with 
me and we'll look over his shoulder.” 

Mr. Birwood led the way to a table on the 
other side of the room. Mr. Loft’s stock was 
all in the original unused sheets covering 
almost the entire Danzig output. A dealer 
who sat opposite was making selections of 
twenty of a kind for which he paid the whole- 
sale price—much lower than retail. , 

A little further along the table was Mr. 
Binnaman whose stock included manilla 
envelopes like Mr. Chatraro’s. He was say- 
ing: “This stuff is fair. It is what I call 
‘bank loot,’ because it comes from a bank that 
has a large foreign correspondence. I wish I 
could have first choice. It is pretty well 
combed over before it reaches me. You see it 
isn’t bad but the high priced stamps are gone. 
I'll make allowance for that if you want the 
lot.” Once more the boys decided to invest 
and added another two thousand to their 
purchases. 

“We can use these for trading with the fellows 
at school,”’ Bob explained to Mr. Birwood. 

There were many members who did not 
deal in stamps who, like Mr. Binmore and the 
boys, were going from table to table picking 
up such stamps as they thought sufficiently 
desirable or reasonable in price. 

From a dealer in Swiss stamps purchases of 
the new Universal Postal Union issue of a 
twenty cent, vermilion and a thirty cent, dull 
blue, were made. There was a set of four, also 
Swiss, a new design which had the shield in 
color with a white cross. These included a 
go cent, green and red on green, a 1.20 franc, 
brown red and rose on red, a 1.50 franc, blue 
and red on blue, and a 2 2 franc, gray black and 
red on gray. 

After study period on the following evening 
two fast flying hours were put in classifying the 
stamps. Superfluous paper was removed by 
soaking in water, care being taken to exclude 
any that would be injured by moisture. Several 
“finds” were discovered—specimens that had 
somehow been overlooked. Besides the dupli- 
cate stock there were many new ones for the 
collections. The work was not completed in 
one evening. Bob and Harry came to realize 
there was an immense amount of detail to the 
stamp business. 





The Magic of | 
Kahdoosh 


(Concluded from page 31) 











gold mines. 
CEDRIC W, LEMONT DELAWARE, OHIO 
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the topeck of Hadjvick, which was pitched in 
the same place, and marking diminutive figures 
that grew slowly larger. No—it was nothing 
like Dundee or the other ports where he had 
worked all winter. But it was home—home 
with the rocks and jar seals and mangy dogs and 


kayacks dancing on the water—and Peegish. | 
The seed of the north was too deep rooted in | 


his pagan breast to be destroyed by anything 
he had seen or done. Thus does the cold hand 
of the Arctic claim her own. 

Peegish was there when he landed in the 
middle of an awed circle with great good 
humor and two large bundles. She had 
indeed been fed by her father till the ice moved, 
but not without protest, since her appetite was 
hearty. Now she stared at her lover with 
uncontrollable excitement, and got just one 
look. That was enough. 

Larpan, who had developed several new 
tricks that greatly enhanced his reputation, 
was also there, a little contemptuous about the 
Scotch tweeds, but vastly curious as to the 
bundles. More magic, no doubt—but he felt 
safe enough. Hadjvick, congratulating himself 
that his larder was now to be relieved of a 
strain, reckoned that the trousers of Kahdoosh 
would make admirable lamp-wick, and decided 
that if the wanderer won the day, to put that 
price on the hand of his daughter. Then there 
were the rest of them, hunters, women and 
children, all talking at once, fingering the 
fringe of the strange clothing, the men trying 
not to show how jealous they were, the women 
prodigiously impressed, the children staring 
with round black eyes. It was a great home- 
coming. 

Followed a little silence, then Kahdoosh 
dropped into the Husky tongue as smoothly as 
oil flows into a bottle. He looked at Larpan 
out of the corner of his eye while he spoke. 

“Tt is known to all that between me and 
Larpan there is a matter to be settled. It is 
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Ill say 'm happy 


NY boy who has a jar of Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter in his hands and knows where 
to find the bread is going to be a happy boy just 


as soon as he 


gets the two of them together. 


Spread your Beech-Nut thick—and sink your 
teeth into it lovingly. It’s gorgeous! 


When your appetite says sandwiches, Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter always comes through—all 


If your mother wishes to 
_ become familiar with the 
use of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butterinmany otherways, 
ask hertomailcoupon tous 


with regular 


the way. Spread the bread or crackers first 


butter, if you want to, and then 


with luscious Beech-Nut. If there is anything 
else in the pantry that you have an eye for, 
just add it to your sandwich—whether it be 


jam or jelly, raisins, or something with a snap 


Nut Catsup. 


to it, like Beech-Nut Chili Sauce or Beech- 


Ask your mother to get you a jar of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. She knows Beech- Nut. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 





Dept. S-3 Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. ¥. 
Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen’s 
Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and service information, 











City and State -.. 











A 3-PLY BARGAIN 


Here is one of the biggest offers we 
have ever made. Read it carefully. 
Remember it is limited to a short 
time—send in your order NOW. 

(1) The famous —- Hustler 
Motor—known and in every 
part of the world. 3%” ae high, — 
pole me, 34” pulley, runs 0: 

single 6” x “a cell’ or on 110 
through a unaditenme (2) jially 





volts a. Spec 
equipped for this offer with a 4-inch nickel plated 


fan (see illustration). Makes a real electric fan. Tre- 
mendous speed, wonderful breeze. Fan detachable. 
(3) Fascinating book, illustrated with photographs 
and engineers’ drawings, diagrams, etc. On the 
nature and kinds of Electricity. Contains complete 
illustrated directions for build a real motor your- 

self, AT A COST OF ONLY $1. 
This is a special offer, limited to a “short time only. 
Send us no money. Simply tell us to send you this 
outfit and when it arrives pay postman $2.00 plus a 
small postage fee. 

ONLY $2.00 FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY. 

i P ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

Dept. E Port Chester, N. Y. 


Jards, Dtationery, Circulars, Paper, etc. 
complete Outfits $8.86 up. Save money 
Print for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
7% sent. Write for catalog presses type, paper 
iam etc. THE PRESS CO., L-71, Meriden, Conn. 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big maeaeiee. showing how 
to make better pictures PE earn mone 

OTOGRAP’ 
112 Camera House Boston * a" 


























i MR. CAMP DIRECTOR =, 
Why Use Primitive Methods 
of Sewage Disposal 
for Up-to-Date Boys? 


Your boys deserve the best type of camp and sewage 
isposal connected with it because of the effect on 
their health and education. 
You have always taken pride in the health of your 
boys, returning them to their parents in even better 
physical condition than when they entered camp— 
and we realize you are constantly looking for the best 
possible oe to maintain that record—or to 


surpass 
4 js possible to*have a sim- 
: economical sewage 
BSD system wherever 
ane ene SE th or without 


water supply. 
pd =. two amen San Equip Systems—fully 


* ‘ell 7 about your camp, the service needed 
and let our specialists mail you free plan sheets. 


CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 











914-918 Free Street Syracuse, N. Y. 


Y Fish Bite seco jorbo 


Magic Fish Lure. 


Fish — ever discovered. Keon you busy alii 
them out. $1 


Box Free to introduce our fish ps. 
Free ds for making best Dough Bait a 
Walton Supply Co. 0s 116St. Louis, M 


RAISE GUINEA Pigs 
cally aig 





ae b i a ale 
stgedeman: 

= 

ave Tye FREE. 

rmme  Ly — Ave. Kansas City, Mar 











The HYKEASE 


More miles and more comfort, than in any other shoe. 

Made of Chocolate or Gray Elk leather, flexible Good- 

xene ——. at 's — 6 to 1 
ay 44 54, $5.50. 


NEW YORK ATHLETIC SHOE CO., 4 West 16th St., New York. 


MOCSHU 


If your dealer does not stock them, 
send rice to us for pre} id parce] 
elivery. Money c ey, 
Porunded if shoes are not 
satisfactory. 


















Hats Off to Harper Barnes! 


Young Tenderfoot Gets 21 Subscriptions 
for one short talk! 


No wonder Harper Barnes grins! He did a fine, big 
good turn for 21 fellows all at once when his talk to 
the Rotary Club of his town resulted in an order for 21 
BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions. 


CASH COMMISSIONS, TOO 
BOYS’ LIFE pays well for results like Harper Barnes’s. 


Hundreds of fellows use their spare time and spare 
copies of BOYS’ LIFE to make regular money. Read 
about Ogley Ashley—page 54. 


WANT SOME CASH? START NOW! 


It’s not hard. So many boys have succeeded that 
full directions for quick success are yours for the ask- 


Write. 


JOHN B. GARDNER 
c/o BOYS’ LIFE 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


ing. 
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The LONE Scours: AMERICA 





LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


re's our, 
The ples Fan 


beak. 





I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the following 
pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and understand: 
I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for 
which it stands, with liberty and justice for all. I will 
“DO A USEFUL THING EACH DAY” and be worthy 
of the name Lone Scout. 
Please enroll me as a member subject to the rules and regulations of the Lone 
Scouts and of the Boy Scouts of America. I enclose the Membership fee of 





cents. (Sse below.) 


Name 


Nationality........ 


St. No., a 
or R. F. D. 


Town. State. 
The fee for the full membership outfit of Membership Card, 
Handbook and Membership Badge is 30 cents. The Membership 

fee without the Badge is 15 cents. 





o 

















Silver badge presented to every member of the 
WLS Radio Tribe of Lone Scouts by the 
Sears Roebuck Agricultural Foundation which 
owns Radio Station W LS, Chicago. Write now 
if you want to join the W LS Radio Tribe and 
mention it when mailing in the above coupon. 

















I have come back. But to make that which I 
will make, it is necessary that I be alone first. 
Who, then, will lend me his igloo for the space 
of a short time?” 

“T will,” said Hadjvick promptly. 
the biggest of all. 

Kahdoosh nodded: “It is well.” 

He picked up his bundles, stalked to the 
home of Peegish, and retired to solitude. The 
village waited expectant. Larpan felt a little 
nervous, admitting that this was a good 
opening, and contributed the desirable touch 
of mystery. He did a few tricks in the sight of 
everybody just to show that he didn’t care, but 
they were old and missed fire. What was 
Kahdoosh up to? That was the question. 
Presently the latter appeared and waved a 
hand. The village trooped in, silent, wonder- 
}ing. The topeck was exactly as before. Noth- 
|ing touched or altered. Peegish squatted in 

the front row, with Larpan lounging this time 
against the back wall. The semi-circle formed 
—black brows, narrow slanting eyes, rows of 
| copper- -colored faces, teeth that glittered, oily 
| hair that fell to the strong shoulders. Kah- 
| doosh took it all in and nodded gravely. 
| “Itis now nearly a year since I went away, 
he began, “and many strange things have I 
seen in the land where the whaling ships rest in 
winter. There are igloos like sand on the 
| shore, built of stone, both red and white, and 
| many devils are slaves of the people. Being 
too impatient to walk, they journey in things 
| like an oomiak which has a roof and runs along 
the ground more quickly than a coast caribou. 
There is fire for all, made of stones that come 
out of the earth, and water runs where they 
will in long tubes like a bear’s entrails. Plenty 
of meat there is, also a white food made of a 
certain powder, which is burned with fire and 
goes into the stomachs of all. In the night 
time they have light in small bottles wherein 
are certain devils who shine very brightly when 
there is need of them. But the greatest devil 
of allis one who runs like lightning with a great 
roaring, following a certain path prepared for 
him, and pulling ‘behind him more people than 
there are in many villages.” 

“‘Ey-yeh,” said Hadjvick, “what wonders 
are these? Is Kahdoosh talking then of what 
| he dreamed?” 

“No,” smiled the traveler, “but only of 
that which I saw and also touched. But of 
all these devils the most strange is the one 
who takes to himself the voice of those dead or 
distant, and speaks for them.” 

This was too much. Larpan began to laugh, 
while even the faith of Peegish tottered. 
Kahdoosh did not change a muscle. 

“It is truth that I tell, and, furthermore, it 
is the law that this devil, being very wise, also 
speaks only the truth. That which he says is 
believed of all men, and when his word goes 
forth there is none that answers back. He has 
a tongue, but no ears; and having no head— 
yet remembers many things. That. devil has 
come here with me; even now he is in this 
topeck.” 

A shiver ran through the audience. They 
glanced fearfully about. Nothing visible here 
—no devil—only the utensils of Hadjvick—a 
pile of greasy skins, two stone lamps and some 
gear. Kahdoosh marked the shiver, and lifted 
the door-flap. 

“What remains to be said is outside. 
you close there.” 

They filed out, squatting within a few feet of 
the opening. He stepped back and the flap 
closed. A little silence, then came a sort of 
throaty chant, the voice of Kahdoosh: 

“T, the devil of all truth, tell of Larpan, who, 
being in no manner a hunter, but desiring a 
certain woman, learned for himself some tricks 
to make his name great in his village. This 
man, filling his sleeves with walrus teeth—” 

Here the audience sat up very straight, for 
Kahdoosh, still telling his story, came out, 
dropped the flap, and sat in the midst of them. 
But, wonder of wonders, the voice went on 
inside. 

“ .. filling his sleeves with walrus teeth, 
and burying the skull of a jar seal in the ground, 
brought forth these things, pretending that 

” 


His was 








Sit 


Here Peegish screamed and Larpan’s eyes 
bulged. 

“|. . that he was a magician. Fools there 
were in the village that believed him, so he sat 
up with his fingers at night, making them 
smooth for more tricks. But because his mind 
was empty like a pool in which there are no 
fish, and his head soft like a child’s, and his arm 
weak like that of an old woman, it came that 
the tribe grew weary of his foolishness, and the 
woman he desired laughed in his face and 
married another.” 

With that the voice ceased, making a little 
noise like a dog when it scratches the ice. 

““Ou-uh!” breathed the audience, “‘ou-uh! 


” 





well that it be settled now, and for this purpose | 


BOYS’ LIFE 





| If you want a dog different from ordinary 
dogs, buy an OORANG AIREDALE 
especially developed for the all-round pur- 
poses of homeguard, automobile companion, 
child's playmate, woman’s protector and 
man’s pal; a natural watch-dog’that never 
bites at the wrong time; kind, gentle and 
obedient until aroused but will then fight 
anything from burglar to mountain lion; a 
hunter, killer and retriever of wild game 
equal to hound, bird-dog and spaniel com- 
bined; on farm and ranch drives cattle, horses 
and sheep like a shepherd in addition to act- 
ing as fire-alarm and police against thieves 
and marauders. Shipments made to all parts 
of America with a guarantee of satisfaction 
and safe delivery. Choice selection two 
months old male puppies twenty-five dollars 
each, second selection twenty dollars each. 
Order from this ad or send ten cents to cover 
postage on descriptive catalog. 


OORANG KENNELS 
Box 47, La Rue, Ohio 









The only belt with the 
Patented Comfort Fea- 
ture,which combines ab- ¥ 






solute comfort, perfect 

trousers support, and 
revents curling and 
Binding at the sides, 


‘BRAXTON: 
THE B & LT ren Mes 


Parente 













Handsome Jewelry Buckles. s 

Many beautiful leathers and mn 
finishes. Atallthe best £7 

dealers. AEG 

The Perkins-Campbell Co.“S@ 

New York Cincinnati Chicago 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your spare 
time making show cards for us. No canvassing or 
We show you how by our new simple 
We supply both men and 








soliciting. 
instructograph method. 


women with work at home no matter where you 
live and pay you cash for all work completed each 
k. Full particulars and booklet free. 


Write 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
52 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 


Be first in your school or neighborhood to detect 
invisible finger prints. Method used by famous west- 
ern detective may be learned in one evening. Full 
instructions and pocket powder finger print outfit all 
for $1.50. — send name and address. Pay when 
it comes. Have fun with your friends. Maybe you 
could help solve a mystery. Write today. 


SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE LABORATORIES 
Dept. 1, Arctic Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


BOYS'AIRPLANE-RADIO pkgs 


Send 2c postage and addresses 








of 2 chums for copies now. Big ; 
model catlaog 5c. GLIDER AIRPLANE | 
flies 300 feet 25c. ! 
W. H. PHIPPS CO., 








FORMICA 


RADIO PANELS 


TUBES AND RODS 
WRITE TODAY for your copy of our new 
catalog listing and _pricing 3384 different 
—_ and kinds of Formica Radio Panels, 
126 different sizes of Formica Tubes, and 
21 different sizes of Formica Rods. 


DRILLING—ENGRAVING 
Lowest prices consistent with good work 
STARRETT MFG. CO. 

524 S. Green St. Chicago, ILL. 
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MEET JIM MORSE 


When he comes back to BOYS’ 
LIFE from Australian ad- 
ventures. See page 48 and 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Can You Afford 
Not to 
go to College? | 


Of course you can’t, and 
yet you may be ina posi- | 
tion where you can’t get 
the money. If you want 
real helpful advice from a 
boy who’s ‘‘ been through 
the mill,’ get a copy of | 


HOW TO WORK 
YOUR WAY THROUGH 
COLLEGE 
by Raymond F. Sullivan 
at all bookstores $2.00 net 


Edward J. Clode, Inc. 
156 Fifth Avenue New York 
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oT HIK-STIK 


(HIKE STICK) 
Get the most out of outdoor jaunt 
with HIK-STIK, the staff of a 
thousand uses. For hiking, 
hill climbing, pike pole, drill 
staff, tent pole, rescuing from 
water or live wires. Head 
with pointed end and hook, 
fastened firmly on staff of 
straight-grained live ash. 
Will withstand pull of 1,000 






- 
$3. Ibs. 

Rr 

s- Complete with rast ereeted 
«= malleable head—$1. With 
+2. solid brass head—si 2 25. Send 
= cash with order. Money back 
“= if not satisfied. (Send five 2- 
$2 cent stamps to cover shipping.) 
st 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
Dept. H Kokomo, Ind. 
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Safest dog for children. 
Any age, any color, imported 
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and free lists 
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JEFFERSON WHITE ( 


A Jeffers 


FREE TO BOY SCOUTS 


BOYS! Hurry and send us your name and 
address for a copy of our new Spring Catalog of 
Camping Equipment and Out-Door Supplies. 
Every Red Blooded American boy wants one. 
Be sure and write plainly. 

U. S. SUPPLY STORES CO. 
824 FIFTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















“PUCKESCOPE” 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 


Makes dim distant ob- 
jects big and clear. A 
real telescope that fits 
pocket. 

Pock. Jr. snipes So on = 


Pockescope 
Pock, Sr. - é we 200 


At most sporting goods 
and optical stores or 
direct, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. Money 
back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Co. 


93-95 Clinton Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ANTED! 
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Here indeed was magic surpassing the wildest 
dream. They looked at Larpan for his answer. 

He got up shakily, glared at Kahdoosh, 
seemed about to speak, then marching stolidly 


to his own topeck, went in and drew the 
flap tight. 
The village watched him silently, but the 


father of Peegish wasted no thought on 
Larpan. He leaned over and spoke into the 
hollow of his daughter’s ear: 

“If the trousers of your husband please you 
not, I am in great need of lamp-wick.” 





The Nectar in the Flower 

It is a common yet mistaken notion that 
flowers contain honey. There is no more honey 
in flowers than there is paper in a cord of 
wood. The cord of wood may be made into 
paper by applying the proper manufacturing 
principles, and, comparably, the nectar in the 
flowers may be made into honey by the appli- 
cation of the honeybee’s transforming princi- 
ples. Nectar is only sweetened water, plus the 
particular flavor of the plant. The artificial 
drink most nearly comparable to nectar is 
lemonade. There you have the whole thing— 
water, sweetness and flavor. Buckwheat 
nectar transforms into honey that is dark, 
while from clover the honey is light. 

“What are the best nectar producing 
plants?” you may inquire. That is a puzzling 
question. Every scout should know that some 
flowers do not produce much if any nectar and 
others produce it profusely. Among the trees 
the linden offers it most abundantly. From it 
the nectar at times fairly oozes in glistening 
drops, and the honeybees then go crazy. With 
them it is a rush and panic, like that of the 
inmates of a burning house. The bees cannot 
work rapidly enough when the lindens are 
blooming. By the way, did you ever examine 
the blossom of the linden? It is most re- 
markable and very beautiful. 





The RelentlessOne 
aneneie from page 34) 











Discretion gave place to real fear, now. He 
set off again, loping uncertainly, and so fright- 
ened as to forget all about keeping a course 
down wind. He circled, making for a copse that 
he knew, where rabbits played among the tree 
roots. His brain was not equal to leading Raka 
on to where rabbit was plentiful, but the effect 
was the same. 

Half-way across open ploughed land that lay 
between the nut thicket and the copse he sat 
up on his hind legs, listening, sniffing. The 
wind brought him scent of his pursuer, for, 
quite without intent, he had got into a straight 
down wind line again. His fear as the scent 
came to him was a thing perilously near blind 
terror. 

A bluejay somewhere behind him squawked; 
the season of eggs and young nestlings was long 
over, but the bluejay shouted his warning to 
the things of the wild at the coming of an en- 
emy, as always. Jack Hare, flurried and up- 
set as he had never been in his life before, went 
on; his sober sense, had he had any left, would 
have told him that he could out-distance Raka 
with ease, but as it was he hurried on trem- 





blingly, for this was something more terrible | 


than a straight dog chase, such as he had once 
experienced. The silence and persistence of 
this pursuer robbed him of what little sense a 
hare usually keeps in his brain pan, and he had 
left nothing but the instinct to get away from 
the snaky, horrible, persistent brown shape. 

Raka, trusting his nose, followed and fol- 
lowed, steadily, surely, unerringly. His con- 
sciousness of hunger had increased with the 
actual smell of a meal; it was not a living thing, 
to his instinct, that was before him on this long 
trail; it was meat, warm and still quivering, 








satisfying, luscious. Raka slavered a little as 
he tracked on, relentlessly, an evil shadow 
flitting in silence along the line of scent. 

Jack loped across the ploughed ridges, not 
hurriedly as yet, but with his heart thumping 
against his furred ribs, and behind him Raka 
came sneaking, one step to three of Jack’s, his 
nose close to the ground, his tensioned feet 
padding so carefully, though swiftly, that even 
loose pebbles in the ridged soil were not dis- 
placed. 

The difference in their gaits was of two kinds; 
there was the difference of speed, in which 
Jack had enough advantage to give him victory 
over twenty Rakas. There was the difference 
in steadiness of purpose, and in that Raka em- 
bodied in himself a threat, that of the last evil. 
Thus, in spite of Jack’s tremendous capacity 
for pace, there was less than a quarter mile 


‘ between the two when Jack came to the farther 
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NATURE’S 
ROGUES’ GALLERY 
No. 2 


The Great Horned Owl 
— The largest of Ameri- 
can owls. This night 
hunter is a confirmed de- 
stroyer of ruffed grouse 
‘and other game and song- 
birds — as well as unpro- 
tected poultry. These 
habits have outlawed him 
all over the country. 


A Stevens rifle— 


and a clear-eyed boy 


_: a combination to pro- 
tect the song-birds Mother 
loves so well and the garden Father 
planted with such care—for owls, 
crows, woodchucks, squirrels and 
many other four-footed and winged 
pests take their greatest toll during 
the Spring months by robbing 
nests and digging up gardens. 

For sixty years Stevens has 
made firearms that have become 
famous for straight shooting and 
long hard service — and at prices 
that any boy can have one. 

Here are two rifles that have 
been famous for years —The No. 


70 “Visible Loader” at the re- 






Manufactured by 
J. STEVENS ARMS Cp. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


STEVENS 


61st Year — The Largest Manufacturers of 
Shotguns in the World 


No. 70 Visible Loader — Retail Price. $15.00 


No. 17 — Stevens Favorite — Retail Price, $9.75 


markably low price of $15.0o—A 
Repeater that will shoot either .22 
shorts, .22 longs or .22 long rifle 
cartridges. And The Stevens 
“Favorite” —a .22 caliber Single 
Shot Rifle that is large and ex- 
tremely well made for $9.75. 

The barrels of these and all 
other Stevens rifles are made with 
the famous Stevens system of bor- 
ing and rifling — reamed to less 
thah a thousandth of an inch for 
accuracy —no wonder they will 
shoot straight. 

Ask at your dealer’s about 
Steven’s rifles or write us today for 


our new catalogue. 






.22 caliber repeater 






.22 caliber mee shot. 


Dept. No. 313 Secon Falls, Mass. 


Send your new interesting catalogue on Stevens * 
firearms to: 


Name 





Street___ 





State. 


City. 
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especially for scout leaders. 


Home Study Course in 
Scoutmastership 


Twenty-six books and pamphlets on all 
phases of Scouting constitute the basis of this 
course. In addition, the course provides 
special study outlines, quizzes, projects, a 


year’s subscription to ‘‘Scoutmastership 
Notes,”’ and unlimited help from the instruc- 
tor, Mr. E. S. Martin, Secretary of the 


Editorial Board, Boy Scouts of America, on 
your individual problems as a scout leader. 
Hundreds of enthusiastic comments received 
during the three years the course has been in 
operation prove its value. Fee for the com- 
plete course, twelve dollars. 


Room 24, 





Columbia University 
stands ready to help scout leaders 


Over five hundred scout leaders have been enrolled for the Columbia University 
Home Study Course in Scoutmastership. Over a thousand men are now subscribers 
to “‘Scoutmastership Notes,” the monthly bulletin issued by Columbia University 
You, too, would find these services helpful, whether 
you are a scoutmaster, an assistant scoutmaster, or a patrol leader. 


Home Study Department 
Columbia University, 


‘‘Scoutmastership 
Notes’’ 


This is a compact, stimulating monthly 
magazine of scout leaders, by scout leaders, 
and for scout leaders. Each issue is crammed 
full with ideas and workable suggestions. It 
is edited iby A. H. Townsend, Assistant Editor 
of the ‘‘Handbook for Scoutmasters.” A 
complete set of new troop and patrol meeting 
and hike programs is given each month, 
together with a variety of games and stunts 
that have been tested out by successful scout- 
masters. Many local councils distribute 
*“‘Scoutmastership Notes’’ to all their. scout 
leaders. One year’s subscription, sixty cents 


New York City 
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fence of the field, 
shadows of the copse 
lurried course. 

He came out among a family of young rab- 
bits, and though in himself he was a harmless 
thing in their opinion, yet the fear that he 
embodied as he came, the sense of danger 
which things of the wild communicate to each 
other on the instant, was so formulate and in- 
sistent that mother rabbit banged the ground 
with her foot, and the whole family went scut- 
ting to their hole. At that slap of her hind 
paw, too, all things within hearing took warn- 
ing; within twenty seconds of Jack Hare’s 
appearance in the copse, there was not a rabbit 
in a radius of three hundred yards above 
ground. Then, as no further sign of danger was 
given, ears popped out from the holes, and the 
sentinels hearkened and sniffed. 

Jack, having shaken off the relentless one— 
so far as he knew—sat still, and tried to con- 
trol himself; he had got to the state when dan- 
ger to himself was obvious, but its direction 
uncertain. He feared to go forward, or to 
either side, or back; he crouched close to the 


and stole through into the 
for which he had set his 


ground, too scared to follow normal custom 
and Raka came sneaking into sight again. 


With a momentary squeal Jack went up, feet in 
the air, and forward; this time he put a hundred 
yards between himself and his pursuer, and 
with leaden feet loped on. Thus, and with that 
interval between pursuer and pursued, they 
went through the copse, down the bank at the 
far side, and came to the ten-foot stream in the 
hollow. 

Jack leaped over lightly enough—it was no 
jump at all to him, but something to take in his 
stride. He went up toward the crest of the 
ridge beyond, a little reassured; crossing water 
always gave him confidence, for there was a 
tradition in his family that to cross water 
would throw off pursuit. He had curved his 
way, in coming through the copse; the wind 
was no longer directly along his track, and the air 
was free of the fearsome scent of Raka, the 
destroyer. Jack put one ear up and scratched 
it, for the passage of the copse had disarranged 
his fur a bit. 

Raka, coming to the water, stopped to lap 
up a little, and raised his nose into the air—the 
curve of his back, then, was a thing of beauty. 
He found a projecting branch, crossed by it, 
and dropped on his feet at the far side, for he 
had no intention of damping his fur while there 
were other ways of reaching the far bank of the 
stream. It had a current, of sorts, and was a 
different problem from still water, 
Raka could and would tackle it at need. 

He circled about, on that far bank, until he 
found the trail that Jack had left. 
nose went down to the ground again, and he 
followed the scent, hungrily, eagerly. 
would have said that he was quite unwearied, 
as fierce and fresh as when he had begun this 
hunt. Discriminating, too; he 
more than one rabbit trail, but 


Puzzlecraft Cross-word Puzzle 
This puzzle is part of the regular Puzzlecraft Department. 


Send your solution with those to the puzz 
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did not even know that he was guing back toward 
the sand-pits, but struggled on blindly, despair 
ingly, for it made no difference how fast he ran 
or how far—that evil behind him always came 
on, always caught up. The silent, steady Raka 


came on behind, relentlessly, evilly. 
At the beginning of the chase, Jack had 


known quite well that legs like his were suffi- 
cient to leave Raka miles behind; he was the 
lord of speed, and had been so sure, so utterly 
confident that he could always outdistance 
Raka, that he had not known fear. But, by 
the time he came out to the open of the clover 
field again, he was quivering with utter terror, 
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a moving fear and no more, with certain doom 
not far behind him. Freedom from that blast- 
ing terror would have left him strength enough 
to outdistance Raka and get clear even yet, but 
he could not plan, could not follow normal 
instinct any more. He ran on with the feel of 
sharp teeth closing on his neck, just there at the 
back of the ears, and with the smell of the fol 
lowing evil like a moving cloud enveloping him 

Half way across the clover field, since there 
was now no sign of Raka, Jack stayed for a few 
seconds to get his wind and steady himself a 
little. Perhaps, even, after all—he might have 
shaken off the following horror. But a silent 
brown form came sneaking, slithering over the 
dropped stubble—a _half-paralyzed travesty 
of a running hare, squealing his terror at the 
awiul persistency of this thing with the fierce 
eyes and quivering nose, struggled on, beaten 
and doomed. 

It was four hours and more after Jack had 
first left his form in the tussock of grass at 
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the edge of the sand-pits when the farmer, with 
a shot-gun slung in the hollow of his arm, came 
across the home meadow and climbed over the 
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17 A plaything 

18 Part of a grate 

20 Uncooke 

A pine product 
Projection on a wheel 
Comrades 

To furnish food 
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13 A preposition 52 4 2 
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gate—carefully, because of the loaded gun— 
into the clover stubble. He was looking mainly 
for bluejays, but had also in mind the havoc 
wood pigeons had been making in a late crop of 
peas; wood pigeon makes very good pies, if one 
has a wife like the farmer’s—and has also the 
wood pigeons, of course. 

But he heard a piteous squealing, and swung 
the gun clear at sight of a hare that, against all 
canons that hares hold sacred, came loping 
draggingly and wearily toward him, squealing 
piteously. At first he wondered if it had been 
and then, having heard of 
he understood. He gripped 
and waited. 

Seeing him quite plainly, the hare came on 
At less than a couple of 
stopped, cowering, | still 
squealing piteously, and a score yards behind 
it came a little brown thing like a ferret, a 
thing that moved evenly and _noiselessly, 
swiftly, now, with its nose close down to the 
ground. Suddenly the farmer lifted his gun, 
the hare squatted down more closely and 
squealed again, even more loudly, at the roar 
ing thunder that shook the world for him. The 
brown thing behind leaped in 

= the air, fell, wriggled for awhile, 





distant it 





he never wavered; untired rab 
bit was a far different thing 
from thoroughly frightened and 
probably panting hare. 

At the top of the bank Jack 
had stopped, secure in his idea 
that the water would baffle 
Raka, as it did most of his 
enemies. His breath came so 
sharply and his heart thumped 
so loudly that he never heard 
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and lay still. 
The farmer picked up_the 
quivering, terrified form of Jack 


Hare, lifting him unresisting 
by his beautiful ears. He 


stroked the soft fur, and put 
Jack down again. 

“By the look of things, 
you’ve had enough for one 
day,” he said, “and so you can 





that muffled thud as Raka lit 
Square on his paws, from the 
projecting branch over the 
water. He heard nothing of the 
weasel’s stealthy approach to 
where he sat, and Raka was 
within three feet of him, almost 
ready to spring, when he got the 
baleful, cold gleam of the fierce, 
beady eyes. With an involun- 
tary squeal of terror—his second 
in this chase—he made a six- 
foot leap, right over Raka’s 
head, and went down the bank, 
across the brook, into the copse 
again. At that cry of terror 
Raka followed a trifle more 
swiftly, for the ways of his tribe 
told him that such a squeal 
from a hunted hare is a sign 
that the chase is nearing its end. 

This time, following hotly 
and eagerly, almost tasting the 
blood that would spurt as he 
landed on his prey and set his 
teeth home, he swam the brook, 
shook himself on the far bank, 
and went up after the un- 
steadily ‘loping, terrified form 
of his prey. Jack kept ahead 
in little spurts of speed, across 
the ploughed land, through the 
hedge into the clover field—he 
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every hop, he was already well 
on hi: way back to his form in 
the tussock of grass, on the 
edge of the sand-pits. There 
he might squat in the warmth, 
in a reasonable world, free of 
evil things that came on and 
on—relentlessones, from whom, 
save for such a miracle as he 
had just experienced, there was 
No escape. 
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Xe a These uniforms, made of the finest wool procurable, are fashioned and seamed into che ivy Scouts of America 
wa bd garments officially declared adequate for all rugged activities of Scouting. peamaiean > <5 
4 = Their quality has made them demanded in great quantity. Quantity production 
ey Hh enables their being sold at a price well below that of any other woolen garments 
y/ it approaching them in those features which make for wear and appearance. 
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The Shepherds’ Trophy 


Toe ROM English downs and Scottish highlands, the rocky fastnesses of Wales and the 

Le ey green pastures of Ireland, lords and ladies, country lads and lassies, drovers and 

oi shepherds, men and women of all classes flocked to see the great sheep-herding con- 

We iE test for the Shepherds’ Trophy as told in Bob, Son of Battle—probably the greatest 
AWA GS dog-story for man or boy ever written. 

COG 


Owd Bob, the last of the grey dogs of Kenmuir, won the trophy over Adam McAdam’s 
Red Wullie, the tailless tyke, Bob was the hero of the British Isles—the greatest of all dogs who 
guard and guide the sheep who are the valued charges of thousands of men and women, and who pro- 
vide that wonderful flocculent stuff, the most important of all material for clothing, which we call wool. 












From the hour the lamb is born, through its growth into a wool-bearing sheep, through the shearing 
and purifying, the carding and the weaving, expert care in the minutest detail must be used to pro- 
vide the wool that goes into the 


Official Melton, Whipcord and Serge Uniform of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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As Safe as a Wallop 
to the Centerfield Fence 


The tellow who makes a real hit— 
in a ball game, or in the work he 
takes up later on in life—is the 
one who keeps in good health. 


Coach Andy Coakley is right 
when he says “Take care of your 
teeth if you aim to be a real ball 
player’. Read what he says. He’san 
old “big leaguer” and an able coach. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


If your Wisdom Teeth 
could talk, they’d say 
‘Use Colgate’s”? 


Biuttael 


in Advertising 


Brush your teeth after every meal 
and before bedtime with a safe 
dentifrice. Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream is safe. It removes 
causes of tooth decay—without 
harm to the enamel of your teeth. 
Colgate’s contains no harsh grit— 
no strong drugs. 


A Large Tube, 2¢c. 





CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
Wishes ana [lishes 


loesnt Scratc 
fol ae tae) tha 


Implies 





Honesty 


To Future Baseball Stars: 


A ball player must always be 
in good condition if he is to 
bat over .300 and field over 
900, 


It takes good condition to do 
this. Good teeth mean good 
condition. So take care of 
your teeth if you aim to be a 
real ball player. 


Sincerely yours, 
sae easing 


Coach Baseball. 


in Manufacture 








